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A Letter  written  with  the  King's  own  hand  to  the 
Minifter  cf  State , Count  Herzberg , in  I/Bt, 
accompanying  his  Majeflyvs  Ejfay  on  Forms  of 
Government . 

THE  following  are  fome  reflections  on 
government*  which  I confide  to  you ; they 
have  been  printed  in  my  palace  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  made  public,  but  to  remain 
with  you. 

I am,  &c. 

FREDERIC. 

The  Anfwer  of  Count  IJerzberg  to  the  King . 
Sire, 

YOUR  majedy  has  bellowed  on  my  mod  re- 
fpeclful  gratitude  a very  precious  mark  of  bene- 
volence, by  intruding  to  me  your  reflections  on 
forms  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  fove- 
reigns.  This  excellent  little  book  dial!  not,  ac- 
cording to  your  gracious  commands,  depart  from 
my  hands ; though  it  merits  to  be  the  manual 
of  princes,  and  mud  hereafter  fo  become.  In 
this  they  will  find  ideal  perfections,  to  which 
they  will  think  it  difficult  to  attain  ; but  your 
majedy  however  has  afforded  an  example  of  its 
reality,  which  cannot  be  doubted.  You  have  at 
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LETTER,  he. 

the  fame  time  given  a decifive  proof  by  your 
own  reign,  in  favour  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which  muft  foon  become  the  favourite 
government  of  moft  nations,  fince  your  majefty 
has  infpired  cotemporary  monarch s with  a defire 
to  govern  for  themfelves,  and  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  immortality. 

For  myfelf,  my  opinion  has  always  been  in 
favour  of  monarchy ; and  I am  well  perfuaded 
that  private  perfons  may,  under  monarchical 
governments,  exercife  patriotic  virtues  with  more 
real  effedt,  though  with  lefs  fplendour,  than  un- 
der any  other  form.  I fliall  ever  confider  it  as 
my  greateft  happinefs  to  have  been  born  and  to 
have  lived  under  the  reign  of  your  majefty  ; 
nor  (hall  I,  to  the  laft  moment  of  exiftence, 
ceafe  to  be  with  the  moft  devoted  refpeft. 

Sire, 

Of  all  the  fervants  of  your  majefty. 
The  moft  humble 

And  the  moft  obedient, 

HERZBERG. 


Berlin,  January  26,  1781. 


A N 


ON 

FORMS  of  GOVERNMENT, 


IF  we  look  back  into  the  moft  remote  anti- 
quity, we  fhall  find  that  the  people  whofe 
hiftory  has  defcended  to  us  led  paftoral  lives, 
and  did  not  form  focial  bodies.  What  the  book 
of  Genefis  relates  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs 
is  fufficient  proof.  Previous  to  this  fmall  Jewifh 
nation,  the  Egyptians  muft  in  like  manner  have 
been  difperfed  over  thofe  countries  which  the 
Nile  did  not  fubmerge  ; and  many  ages  no 
doubt  pafled  away  before  the  vanquifhed  river 
would  permit  the  people  to  aflfemble  in  fmall 
B 3 towns. 
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towns.  From  the  Grecian  hiftory  we  learn  the 
names  of  founders  of  dates,  and  of  thofe  legifla- 
tor?  who  firft  afiembled  the  Greeks  in  bodies. 
This  nation  was  long  in  a favage  Tate,  as  well  as 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Had  the  annals  of 
the  Etrufcans,  and  thofe  of  the  Sai.nnite,  Sabine 
and  other  tribes,  come  down  to  us,  we  ftiould 
aflu  redly  have  learnt  that  they  lived  in  diftinCt 
families,  before  they  were  aflembled  and  united. 

The  Gauls  were  forming  into  focieties  at  the 
time  they  were  conquered  by  Julius  C^far;  but 
it  appears  Great  Britain  had  not  attained  this 
point  of  perfection,  when  the  conqueror  firft 
paded  into  that  ifland  with  his  Roman  legions. 
In  the  age  of  this  great  man,  the  Germans  could 
only  be  compared  to  what  the  Iroquois  and 
Aigonquins,  or  fome  equally  favage  people,  are 
at  prefent.  They  elided  by  hunting  and  flfhing,  . 
and  on  their  milk  and  herds.  A German  thought 
himfelf  debafed  by  cultivating  the  earth ; this 
was  a labour  performed  by  the  flaves  he  had 
taken  in  war.  The  Hercynian  foreft,  at  that 
time,  aimoft  wholly  covered  the  vaft  extent  of 
country  which  at  prefent  compofes  the  German 
empire.  The  nation  could  not  be  populous, 
for  want  of  fufficient  food;  and  this  no  doubt 
was  the  true  caufe  of  the  prodigious  emigrations 
of  the  northern  people,  who  haftened  fouthward 
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in  fearch  of  lands  ready  cleared,  under  a lefs 
rigorous  climate. 

We  are  aftonifhed  at  imagining  the  human 
race  fo  long  exifting  in  a brutal  (late,  and  with- 
out forming  itfelf  into  focieties.  Reafons  are 
accordingly  fuggefted,  fuch  as  might  induce  peo- 
ple like  thefe  to  unite  in  bodies.  It  muft  have 
been  the  violence  and  pillage  which  exifted, 
among  neighbouring  hordes,  that  could  have 
firft  infpired  fuch  favage  families  with  the  wifli 
of  uniting,  that  they  might  fecure  their  pofleffions 
by  mutual  defence.  Hence  laws  took  birth, 
which  taught  thofe  focieties  to  prefer  the  general 
to  individual  good.  From  that  time,  no  perfon 
durft  feize  on  the  effects  of  another,  becaufe  of 
the  dread  of  chaftifement.  The  life,  the  wife, 
and  the  wealth  of  a neighbour  were  facred; 
and,  if  the  whole  fociety  were  attacked,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  whole  to  aiTemble  for  its  defence. 
The  grand  truth, — £C  That  we  fhould  do  unto 
(c  others  as  they  fhould  do  unto  us” — became 
the  principle  of  laws,  and  of  the  focial  compadh 
Hence  originated  the  love  of  our  country,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  afylum  of  happinefs. 

But,  as  thefe  laws  could  neither  be  maintained 
nor  executed,  uniefsfome  one  fhould  inceiTantly 
watch  for  their  prefervation,  magiftrates  arofe, 
out  of  this  neceifity,  whom  the  people  elected, 
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and  to  whom  they  fubjedted  themfelves.  Let 
it  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  prefervation 
of  the  laws  was  the  foie  reafon  which  induced  men 
to  allow  of,  and  to  ele£t,  a fuperior ; becaufe 
this  is  the  true  origin  of  fovereign  power.  The 
magidrate,  thus  appointed,  was  the  firft  fervant 
of  the  (late.  When  rifing  dates  had  any  thing 
to  fear  from  their  neighbours,  the  magiflrate 
armed  the  people,  and  flew  to  the  defence  of 
the  citizens. 

That  general  inftindt,  in  men,  which  leads 
them  to  procure  for  themfelves  the  greatefl 
poflible  happinefs,  occafioned  the  creation  of 
various  forms  of  government.  Some  imagined 
that,  by  confiding  themfelves  to  the  guidance 
of  a few  fages,  they  fhould  find  this  great  hap- 
pinefs ; hence  the  aridocratic  form.  Others 
preferred  an  oligarchy.  Athens,  and  mod  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  chofe  a democratical 
government.  Perfia,  and  the  ead,  bowed  be- 
neath defpotifm.  The  Romans,  for  a time, 
had  kings ; but,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tarquins,  they  changed  the  monarchy  into  an 
aridocracy.  Frefently  tired  of  the  feverity  of 
the  Patricians,  who  opprefled  them  by  ufury, 
the  people  left  the  city,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  fenate  had  fil'd  approved  the  tri- 
bunes, elected  by  Plebeians  for  their  defence 

againft 
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againft  the  power  of  the  great.  The  people 
afterward  rendered  their  authority  almoft  fu- 
preme.  Thofe  who  feized  violently  on  govern- 
ment, and  who,  following  the  guidance  of  the 
pafllons  and  of  caprice,  reverfed  the  laws  and 
overturned  thofe  fundamental  principles  which 
had  been  eftablilhed  for  the  prefervation  of 
fociety,  were  denominated  tyrants. 

But,  however  fage  thelegiflators,and  thofewho 
firfl  affembled  the  people  in  bodies  were,  however 
good  their  intentions  might  be,  not  one  of  thefe 
governments  is  found  to  have  maintained  its  per- 
fect integrity.  And  why  ? Becaufe  men  are  im- 
perfect, confequently  fo  are  their  works : be- 
caufe the  citizens,  employed  by  the  prince,  were 
blinded  by  individual  intereft,  which  always 
overthrows  the  general  good  : and,  in  fine,  be- 
caufe there  is  no  liability  on  earth. 

In  ariftocracies,  the  abufe  which  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  fociety  make  of  their 
authority  is  the  general  caufe  of  fucceeding 
revolutions.  The  Roman  democracy  was  de- 
llroyed  by  the  people  themfelves.  The  blind 
multitude  of  the  Plebeians  fullered  themfelves 
to  be  corrupted  by  ambitious  citizens,  by 
whom  they  were  afterward  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  and  enflaved.  This  is  what  England 
has  to  dread,  if  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament 

fhould 
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fhould  not  prefer  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation 
to  that  infamous  corruption  by  which  it  is 
degraded. 

As  to  monarchical  government,  of  this  there 
are  various  forms.  The  ancient  feudal  govern- 
ment, which  fome  ages  fince  was  almoft  general 
in  Europe,  was  eftablifhed  by  the  conqueft  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  general  of  a horde  ren- 
dered himfelf  fovereign  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try, and  divided  its  provinces  among  his  prin- 
cipal officers ; who,  it  is  true,  were  fubjed  to 
the  lord  paramount,  and  who  fupplied  him  with 
troops  when  required;  but,  as  fome  of  thcfe 
vafials  became  equally  powerful  with  their  chief, 
this  formed  ftate  within  Gate;  and  hence  a feries 
of  civil  wars,  which  were  the  misfortune  of  the 
whole.  In  Germany,  thefe  vaffals  are  become 
independent ; in  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
they  are  fuppreffed.  The  only  example  that 
remains,  of  that  abominable  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  republic  of  Poland. 

In  Turkey,  the  fovereign  is  defpotic:  he  may 
with  impunity  commit  the  moft  atrocious  cruel- 
ties ; but  it  alfo  often  happens,  by  a vicifiitude 
common  to  barbarous  nations,  or  from  a juft 
retribution,  that  he  in  his  turn  is  ftrangled. 

With  refped  to  the  true  monarchical  govern- 
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ment,  it  is  the  bed  or  the  word  of  all  others^  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  adminidered. 

We  have  remarked  that  men  granted  pre- 
eminence to  one  of  their  equals,  in  expectation 
that  he  fhould  do  them  certain  fervices.  Theie 
fervices  confided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws; 
a drift  execution  of  judice;  an  employment  of 
his  whole  powers  to  prevent  any  corruption  of 
manners;  and  defending  the  date  againd  its 
enemies.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  magidrate  to 
pay  attention  to  agriculture ; it  fhould  be  his 
care  that  provisions  for  the  nation  fhould  be  in 
abundance,  and  that  commerce  and  indudrj 
fhould  be  encouraged.  He  is  a perpetual  cen- 
tin-el,  who  mud  watch  the  ads  and  the  condud 
of  the  enemies  of  the  date.  His  forefight  and 
prudence  fhould  form  timely  alliances,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  thofe  who  might  mod 
conduce  to  the  intered  of  the  affociation. 

By  this  fhort  abdrad,  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  each  article  in  particular 
requires,  will  be  perceived.  To  this  mud  be 
added  a profound  dudy  of  the  local  fit  nation 
of  the  country,  which  it  is  the  magidrate’s  duty 
to  govern,  and  a perfed  knowledge  of  the 
genius  of  the  nation;  for  the  fovereign  who 
fins  through  ignorance  is  as  culpable  as  he  who 
fins  through  malice  : the  fird  is  the  guilty  of 
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idlencfs,  the  latter  of  a vicious  heart;  but  the 
evil  that  refults  to  fociety  is  the  fame. 

Princes  and  monarchs,  therefore,  are  not  in- 
verted with  fupreme  authority  that  they  may, 
with  impunity,  riot  in  debauchery  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs.  They  are  not  raifed  by  their  fellow 
citizens  in  order  that  their  pride  may  pompoufly 
difplay  itfelf,  and  contemptuoufly  infult  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 
Government  is  not  intruded  to  them  that  they 
may  be  furrounded  by  a crowd  of  ufelefs  people, 
whofe  idlenefs  engenders  every  vice. 

The  ill  adminiftration  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment originates  in  various  caufes,  the  fource  of 
which  is  in  the  charader  of  the  fovereign.  Thus 
a prince  addicted  to  women  differs  himfelf  to 
be  governed  by  his  midrefles,  and  his  favourites, 
who  abufe  the  afcendancy  they  have  over  his 
mind,  commit  injudice,  proted  the  mod  vicious, 
fell  places,  and  are  guilty  of  other  fimilar 
ads  of  infamy.  If  the  prince,  through  debi- 
lity, diould  abandon  the  helm  of  the  date  to 
mercenary  hands,  I mean  to  miniders,  in  that 
cafe,  each  having  different  views,  no  one  pro- 
ceeds on  general  plans:  the  new  minider  fritters 
away  what  he  finds  already  edablilhed,  however 
excellent  that  may  be,  to  acquire  the  charader 
of  novelty,  and  execute  his  own  fchemes,  gene- 
rally 
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rally  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good.  His 
fucceffors  do  the  like;  they  deftroy  and  over- 
turn with  equal  want  of  underftanding,  that  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  polfefs  originality.  Hence 
that  fucceffion  of  change  and  variation  which 
allows  no  project  time  to  take  root ; hence  coai- 
fufion,  diforder,  and  every  vice  of  a bad  admi- 
niftration.  Prevaricators  have  a ready  excufe ; 
they  (helter  their  turpitude  under  thefe  perpetual 
changes. 

Men  attach  themfelves  to  that  which  apper- 
tains to  them,  and  the  (late  does  not  appertain 
to  thefe  minifters,  for  which  reafon  they  have 
not  its  real  good  at  heart ; bufinefs  is  carelefsly 
executed,  and  with  a kind  of  ftoic  indifference; 
and  hence  refults  the  decay  of  juflice,  and  the 
ill  adminiflration  of  the  finances  and  the  military. 
From  a monarchy,  as  it  was,  the  government 
degenerates  into  a true  ariftocracy,  in  which 
minifters  and  generals  condud  affairs,  according 
to  their  own  fancies.  There  is  no  longer  any 
comprehenfive  fyftem;  each  purfues  his  own 
plans,  and  the  central  point,  the  point  of  unity, 
is  loft.  As  all  the  wheels  of  a watch  correfpond 
to  effed  the  fame  purpofe,  which  is  that  of  mea- 
Turing  time,  fo  ought/the  fprings  of  government 
to  be  regulated,  that  all  the  different  branches 
of  adminiflration  may  equally  concur  to  the 

greatefl 
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gf  eateft  good  of  the  (late;  an  important  object, 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe  light. 

We  may  add,  the  perfonal  interest  of  mini- 
fies and  generals  ufually  occalions  them  to 
counterad  each  other  without  ceafing,  and 
fame  times  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  belt 
plans,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  conceived  by 
thcmfelves.  But  the  evil  is  at  its  utmoft,  when 
pcrverfe  minds  are  able  to  perfuade  the  fovereign 
that  his  welfare  and  the  public  uood  are  two 
things.  The  monarch  then  becomes  the  enemy 
of  his  people,  without  knowing  why;  is  fevere, 
rigorous,  and  inhuman,  from  miftake  ; for,  the 
principle  on  which  he  ads  being  falfe,  the  con- 
ic quences  mud  neceifarily  be  the  fame. 

The  fovereign  is  attached  by  indiifoluble  ties 
to  the  body  of  the  date  ; hence  it  follows  that 
he,  by  repercufiion,  is  fenfible  of  all  the  ills 
which  afhid  his  fubjeds ; and  the  people,  in 
lik  e manner,  funer  from  the  misfortunes  which 
a hod  their  fovereign.  There  is  but  one  general 
good,  which  is  that  of  the  date.  If  the  monarch 
lofe  his  provinces,  he  is  no  longer  able  as  for- 
merly to  afhd  his  fubjeds.  If  misfortune  have 
obliged  him  to  contrad  debts,  they  mud  be 
liquidated  by  the  poor  citizens;  and,  in  return, 
if  the  people  are  not  numerous,  and  if  they  are 
opprefdd  by  poverty,  the  fovereign  is  deditute 

of 
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of  all  refource.  Thefe  are  truths  fo  inconteftable 
that  there  is  no  need  to  infill  on  them  further. 

I once  more  repeat,  the  fovereign  reprefents 
the  date;  he  and  his  people  form  but  one  body, 
which  can  only  be  happy  as  far  as  united- by 
concord.  The  prince  is  to  the  nation  he  governs 
what  the  head  is  to  the  man;  it  is  his  duty 
to  fee,  think,  and  add  for  the  whole  community, 
that  he  may  procure  it  every  advantage  of  which 
it  is  capable.  If  it  be  intended  that  a monarchi- 
cal fhould  excel  a republican  government,  fen- 
tence  is  pronounced  on  the  fovereign.  He 
muff  be  adlive,  poffefs  integrity,  and  collect 
his  whole  powers,  that  he  may  be  able  to  run 
the  career  he  has  commenced.  Here  follow 
my  ideas  concerning  his  duties. 

He  ought  to  procure  exadtand  circumftantial 
information  of  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  his 
country,  as  well  relative  to  pecuniary  refources 
as  to  population,  finance,  trade,  laws,  and  the 
genius  of  the  nation  whom  he  is  appointed  to 
govern.  If  the  laws  are  good  they  will  be  clear 
in  their  definitions;  otherwife,  chicanery  will  feek 
to  elude  their  fpirit  to  its  advantage,  and  arbi- 
trarily and  irregularly  determine  on  the  fortunes 
of  individuals.  Law-fuits  ought  to  be  as  fhort 
as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  appellants, 
who  confume  in  ufelefs  expences  what  is  juftly 

and 
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and  duly  their  right.  This  branch  of  government 
cannot  be  too  carefully  watched,  that  everv 
poffible  barrier  may  be  oppofed  to  the  avidity  o-i 
judges  and  counfellors.  Every  perfon  is  kept 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  by  occafional 
vifits  into  the  provinces.  Whoever  imagines 
himfelf  to  be  injured  will  venture  to  make  his 
complaints  to  the  commiflion;  and  thofe  who 
are  found  to  be  prevaricators  ought  to  be  feverely 
punifhed.  It  is  perhaps  fuperfluous  to  add  that 
the  penalty  ought  never  to  exceed  the  crime; 
that  violence  never  ought  to  fuperfede  law;  and 
that  it  were  better  the  fovereign  fhould  be  too 
merciful  than  too  fevcre. 

As  every  perfon  who  does  not  proceed  on 
principle  is  inconfiflent  in  his  conduct,  it  is  flill 
more  neceflary  that  the  magiftrate  who  watches 
over  the  public  good  fhould  a£t  from  a deter- 
minate fyftem  of  politics,  war,  finance,  com- 
merce, and  law.  Thus,  for  example,  a people 
of  mild  manners  ought  not  to  have  fevere  laws, 
but  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  their  character.  The 
balls  of  fuch  fyftems  ought  always  to  be  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  greatefl  good  fociety  can  receive. 
Their  principles  ought  to  be  conformable 
to  the  fituation  of  the  country,  to  its  ancient 
cufloms,  if  they  are  good,  and  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation. 
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As  an  indance,  it  is  a known  truth,  in  politics, 
that  the  mod  natural  allies,  and  confequently 
the  bed,  are  thofe  whofe  intereds  concur,  and 
who  are  not  fuch  near  neighbours  as  to  be  en- 
gaged in  any  conted  refpeCting  frontiers.  It 
fometimes  happens  that  drange  accidents  give 
place  to  extraordinary  alliances.  We  have  feen, 
in  the  prefent  times,  nations  that  had  always 
been  rivals,  and  even  enemies,  united  under  the 
fame  banners.  But  thefe  are  events  that  rarely 
take  birth,  and  which  never  can  ferve  as  exam-* 
pies.  Such  connections  can  be  no  more  than 
momentary  ; whereas  the  other  kind,  which  are 
contracted  from  a unity  of  intereds,  are  alone 
capable  of  exertion.  In  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Europe,  when  all  her  princes  are  armed,  and 
among  whom  preponderating  powers  rife  up 
capable  of  crufhing  the  feeble,  prudence  requires 
alliances  fhould  be  formed  with  other  powers, 
as  well  to  fecure  aid,  in  cafe  of  attack,  as  to  re- 
prefs  the  dangerous  projects  of  enemies,  and  to 
fudain  all  jud  pretenfions,  by  the  fuccour  of 
fuch  allies,  in  oppohtion  to  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  controverted. 

Nor  is  this  fufficient.  It  is  neceflary  to  have 
among  our  neighbours,  efpecially  among  our 
enemies,  eyes  and  ears  which  fhall  be  open  to 
receive,  and  report  with  fidelity,  what  they  have 
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feen  and  heard.  Men  are  wicked.  Care  muft 
efpecially  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  furprife,  becaufe 
whatever  furprifes  intimidates  and  terrifies, 
which  never  happens  when  preparations  are 
made,  however  vexatibus  the  event  may  be 
which  there  is  reafon  to  expect.  European 
politics  are  fo  fallacious  that  the  mod  fage  may 
become  dupes,  if  they  are  not  always  alert,  and 
on  their  guard. 

The  military  fyftem  ought,  in  like  manner, 
to  reft  on  good  principles,  which  from  ex- 
perience are  known  to  be  certain.  The  genius 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be  underftood;  of  what 
it  is  capable,  and  how  far  its  fafety  may  be 
rifked  by  leading  it  againft  the  enemy.  The 
warlike  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are 
interdided,  in  thefe  ages.  The  difcovery  of 
gunpowder  has  entirely  changed  the  mode  of 
making  war.  A fuperiority  of  fire  at  prefent 
decides  the  day.  Difcipline,  rules,  and  tadics 
have  all  been  changed,  in  order  that  they  may 
conform  to  this  new  cuftom  ; and  the  recent 
and  enormous  abufe  of  numerous  trains  of  artil- 
lery, which  incumber  armies,  obliges  others, 
in  like  manner,  to  adopt  this  method ; as  well 
to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  pofts  as  to  attack 
the  foe  in  thofe  which  they  fhall  occupy, 
fftould  reafons  of  importance  fo  require.  So 

many 
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many  new  refinements  have,  therefore,  fo  much 
changed  the  art  of  war  that  it  would,  at  prefent, 
be  unpardonable  temerity  in  a general  who,  in 
imitation  of  Turenne,  Conde,  or  Luxembourg, 
fhbuld  rifk  a battle  according  to  the  difpofitions 
made  by  thofe  great  commanders,  in  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Victory  then  was  carried  by  \ 
valour  and  flrength ; it  is  at  prefent  decided  by 
artillery ; and  the  art  of  the  general  confids  in  his 
near  approach  to  the  army  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out differing  his  own  troops  to  be  dedroyed 
previous  to  the  attack.  To  gain  this  advantage, 
it  is  neceflary  he  fhould  filence  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  fuperiority  of  that  with  which  it 
is  oppofed. 

The  art  of  cadrametation,  or  of  deriving  all 
poflible  advantage  from  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  will  however  remain  eternally  un- 
changed in  the  military  fyflem.  Should  new 
difcoveries  continue  to  be  made,  the  generals 
who  then  (hall  live  muft  of  force  comply/w^ith 
thefe  novelties,  and  change  whatever  may  need 
correction  in  taCtics. x 

There  are  dates  which,  from  their  fituation 
and  conflitution,  mud  be  maritime  powers : 
fucli  are  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Denmark.  They  are  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
and  the  didant  colonies  which  they  poffefs 
C z oblige 
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oblige  them  to  keep  a marine,  tp  maintain 
communication  and  trade  between  the  mother 
country  and  thefe  detached  members.  There 
are  other  dates,  fucli  as  Audria,  Poland,  Pruffia, 
and  even  Ruflia,  fome  of  which  may  well  do 
without  (hipping ; and  others  that  would  commit 
an  unpardonable  fault,  in  politics,  were  they  to 
divide  their  forces  by  employing  a part  of  their 
troops  at  fea,  of  the  fervices  of  which  they  in- 
difpenfably  dand  in  need  by  land. 

The  number  of  troops  which  a date  maintains 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  troops  main- 
tained by  its  enemies.  Their  force  fhould  be 
equal,  or  the  weaked  is  in  danger  of  being  op- 
preffed.  It  perhaps  may  be  objected  that  a king 
ought  to  depend  on  the  aid  of  his  allies.  The 
reafoning  would  be  good  were  allies  what  they 
ought  to  be  ; but  their  zeal  is  only  lukewarm  ; 
and  he  who  fhall  depend  upon  another  as  upon 
himfelf  will  mod  certainly  be  deceived.  If  fron- 
tiers permit  them  to  be  defended  by  fortreffes, 
there  mud  be  no  negleCt  in  building,  nor  any 
expenfe  fpared  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Of 
this  France  has  given  an  example,  and  die  has 
found  the  advantage  of  it  on  different  occafiojis. 

But  neither  politics  nor  the  army  can  profper 
if  the  finances  are  not  kept  in  the  greated  order, 
and  if  the  prince  himfelf  be  not  a prudent  oeco- 
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nomift.  Money  is  like  the  wand  of  the  necro- 
mancer, for  by  its  aid  miracles  are  performed. 
Grand  political  views,  the  maintenance  of  the 
military,  and  the  beft  conceived  plans  for  the 
cafe  of  the  people,  will  all  remain  in  a lethargic 
Hate,  if  not  animated  by  money.  The  oeconomy 
of  the  fovereign  is  the  more  uleful  to  the  public 
good,  becaufe  if  he  have  not  fufficient  funds  in 

O " 

referve,  either  t6  fupply  the  expenfes  of  war, 
without  loading  his  people  with  extraordinary 
taxes,  or  to  fuccour  citizens  in  times  of  public 
calamity,  all  thefe  burthens  will  fall  on  the 
fubjeCt,  who  will  be  without  the  refource,  in  fuch 
unhappy  times,  of  which  they  will  then  (land  in 
the  molt  need. 

No  government  can  exift  without  taxation, 
which  is  equally  neceflary  to  the  republic  and 
to  the  monarchy.  The  fovereign  who  labours 
in  the  public  caufe  muft  be  paid  by  the  public ; 
the  judge  the  fame,  that  he  may  have  no  need 
to  prevaricate.  The  foldier  muft  be  fupported 
that  he  may  commit  no  violence,  for  want  of 
having  whereon  to  fubilft.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  neceflary  that  thofe  perfons  who  are  employed 
in  collecting  the  finances  fhould  receive  fuch 
falaries  as  may  not  lay  them  under  any  tempta- 
tion to  rob  the  public.  Thefe  various  expenfes 
demand  very  confiderable  fqms,  and  to  thefe 
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mult  {till  be  added  money  that  fhould  only  be 
laid  apart  to  ferve  for  extraordinary  exigences. 
This  money  mull  all  be  neceffarily  levied  on 
the  people;  and  the  grand  art  confiftsin  levying 
fo  as  not  to  opprefs.  That  taxes  may  be  equally 
and  not  arbitrarily  laid  on,  furveys  and  regifters 
fhould  be  made,  by  which,  if  the  people  are 
properly  claffed,  the  money  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  income  of  the  perfons  paying.  This  is  a 
thing  fomeceffary  that  it  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able fault,  in  finance,  if  ili-impofed  taxes  fhould 
difguft  the  hufbandman  with  his  labours.  Hav- 
ing  performed  his  duties,  it  is  afterward  necef- 
fary  he  and  his  family  fhould  live  in  a certain 
degree  of  eafe.  Far  from  oppreffmg  the  nurfing 
fathers  of  the  ftate,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands;  for  in  this  culti- 
vation the  true  riches  of  a country  confifts. 

The  earth  furnifhes  the  moft  neceffary  part 
of  fubfiftence,  and  thofe  who  till  it  are,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  the  true  nurfing  fathers  of 
fociety.  I (hall  perhaps  be  anfwered  that  Hol- 
land fubfifts,  although  the  land  does  not  yield  a 
hundredth  part  of  what  the  people  confume. 
To  this  I reply,  Holland  is  a fmall  ftate,  in 
which  trade  is  the  fubftitute  for  agriculture;  but 
the  more  vaft  any  government  is  the  more 
ought  rural  oeconomy  to  be  encouraged. 

Excife 
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Excife  is  another  fpecies  of  taxes,  levied  on 
cities,  and  this  muft  be  managed  by  able  per- 
fons;  otherwife,  thofe  provifions  which  are  mod 
neceflary  to  life,  fuch  as  bread,  fmall  beer, 
meat,  &c.  will  be  overloaded;  and  the  weight 
will  fall  on  the  foldier,  the  labourer,  and  the 
artizan.  The  refult  will  be,  unhappily  to  the 
people,  that  the  price  of  labour  will  be  raifed  ; 
confequently  merchandize  will  become  fo  dear 
as  not  to  be  faleable  in  foreign  markets.  Such 
is  at  prefentthe  cafe  in  Holland  and  in  England. 
Thefetwo  nations,  having  contracted  immenfely 
heavy  debts  in  the  lad  wars,  have  impofed  new 
taxes  to  pay  the  intered;  but,  having  very  un- 
advifedly  taxed  labour,  they  have  almod  rujned 
their  manufactures.  Hence,  all  things  having 
become  dearer  in  Holland,  the  Dutch  are 
obliged  to  purchafe  their  cloths  from  Verviers 
and  Liege;  and  England  has  lod  a very  con- 
fiderable  fale  cf  her  woollens  in  Germany.  To 
obviate  fuch  inconveniences,  the  fovereign  ought 
frequently  to  remember  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  to  imagine  himfelf  in  the  place  of  the 
peafant  or  the  manufacturer,  and  then  to  fay, 

Were  1 born  one  among  the  clafs  of  citizens 
cc  whofe  labours  conditute  the  wealth  of  the 
Cc  date,  what  fhould  I require  from  the  king?” 
The  anfwer  which,  on  fuch  a fuppofition,  good 
G 4 fenfe 
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fenfe  would  fugged  it  is  his  duty  to  put  in 
practice. 

In  mod  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  there  are 
provinces  in  which  the  peafants  are  attached  to 
the  glebe,  or  are  ferfs  to  their  lords.  This, 
of  all  conditions,  is  the  mod  unhappy,  and  that 
at  which  humanity  mod  revolts.  No  man  cer- 
tainly was  born  to  be  the  flave  of  his  equal.  We 
reafonably  deted  fuch  an  abufe ; and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  nothing  mote  than  will  is  wanting  to 
abolifhfo  barbarous  a cudom.  But  thisisnot  true; 
it  is  held  on  ancient  tenures,  and  contracts  made 
between  the  landholders  and  the  colonids.  Til- 
lage is  regulated  according  to  the  fervice  per- 
formed by  the  peafantry ; and  whoever  fhould 
fuddenly  defire  to  abolifh  this  abominable  ad- 
minidration  would  entirely  overthrow  the  mode 
of  managing  edates,  and  mud  be  obliged,  in 
part,  to  indemnify  the  nobility  for  the  lodes  which 
their  rents  mud  fuffer. 

The  date  of  manufactures  and  of  trade,  an 
article  no  lefs  important,  next  prefents  itfelf. 
For  the  country  to  be  preferved  in  profperity, 
it  is  indubitably  neceffary  that  the  balance  of 
trade  diould  be  in  its  favour.  If  it  pay  more 
for  importation  than  it  gains  by  exportation, 
the  refult  will  be  that  it  will  be  annually  im- 
poveriihed.  Let  us  fuppofe  a purfe  in  which 

there 
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there  are  a hundred  ducats,  from  which  let 
\is  daily  take  one,  and  put  none  in,  and  every 
body  will  allow  that  in  a hundred  days  the 
purfe  will  be  empty.  The  means  to  avoid 
incurring  any  fuch  iofs  are  to  work  up  all  raw 
materials  of  which  the  country  is  in  podeftion, 
and  to  manufacture  foreign  raw  materials,  that 
the  price  of  labour  may  be  gained,  in  order  to 
procure  a foreign  market. 

Three  things  are  to  be  confidered  in  refpect 
to  commerce  : firft  the  furplus  of  native  pro- 
ducts which  are  exported  ; next  the  products  of 
foreign  dates,  which  enrich  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  carried;  and  thirdly  foreign  merchandize, 
which  home  confumption  obliges  the  fhate  to 
import.  The  trade  of  any  kingdom  muff  be 
regulated  according  to  thefe  three  articles,  for 
of  thefe  only  is  it  fufceptible,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things.  England,  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  have  poffeflions  in  the 
two  Indies,  and  more  extend  ve  refources  for 
their  merchant  fh;ps  than  other  kingdoms.  To 
profit  by  fuch  advantages  as  we  are  in  poflef- 
fion  of,  and  to  undertake  nothing  beyond  our 
ftrength,  is  the  advice  of  wifdom. 

W e have  now  to  fpeak  of  what  are  the  mod:  pro- 
per means  invariably  to  maintain  thofe  provinces 
in  abundance,  of  which  fociety  (lands  in  ablolute 
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need,  that  it  may  continue  flourifhing.  The 
firft  is  to  be  careful  that  the  lands  are  well  culti- 
vated ; to  clear  fuch  grounds  as  are  capable  of 
tillage ; to  increafe  the  breed  of  fheep  and  cat- 
tle, that  the  more  may  be  gained  by  milk,  but- 
ter, cheefe  and  manure;  afterward  to  obtain 
an  exadt  flatement  of  the  quantity  of  the  various 
fpeties  of  corn,  grown  in  good,  indifferent,  and 
bad  feafons,  and  to  fubtradt  the  quantity  con- 
fumed,  that  from  the  refult  information  may  be 
gained  cf  the  lurplus,  and  the  point  at  which 
exportation  ought  to  flop ; or  of  the  deficiency 
in  confumption,  and  of  the  confequently  necef- 
fary  importation.  Every  fovereign,  actuated  by 
the  public  good,  is  obliged  to  keep  ftorehoufes 
abundantly  furniihed,  that  fupplies  may  be 
ready,  when  the  harveft  is  bad,  and  famine 
prevented.  During  the  fcarcity  of  the  year 
1771  and  1772,  Germany  beheld  the  miferies 
with  which  Saxony  and  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  afflidted,  becaufe  this  very  ufeful 
precaution  had  not  been  taken.  The  people 
pounded  oak  bark,  on  which  they  fed,  and 
this  wretched  food  did  but  accelerate  death. 
Numerous  families  perifhed  unfuccoured,  and 
the  defolation  was  univerfal.  The  furvivors 
were  pale,  livid,  and  lean,  and  fled  from  their 
country  to  feek  food  elfewhere.  The  fight  of 

them 
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them  excited  compadicn  : they  would  have 
been  pitied  by  a heart  of  iron.  What  were  the 
reproaches  with  which  their  governors  ought  to 
have  loaded  themfelves,  fpeclators  as  they  were 
of  fuch  calamities,  and  unable  to  afford  any 
relief ! 

We  (hall  now  fpeak  of  another  article,  which 
perhaps  is  equally  interefting.  There  are  few 
countries  in  which  the  people  are  all  of  one 
religious  opinion;  they  often  totally  differ. 
There  are  feme  who  are  called  fecdaries.  The 
queftion  then  is  darted — Is  it  requihte  that  the 
people  ihould  all  think  alike,  or  may  each  one 
be  allowed  to  think  as  he  pleafes  ? Gloomy 
politicians  will  tell  us  every  body  ought  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  that  there  may  be  no  divi- 
fion  among  the  citizens.  The  pried  will  add 
whoever  does  not  think  like  me  is  damned,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  proper  that  my  king  fhould  be 
the  king  of  the  damned.  The  inevitable  de- 
duction is  they  mud  be  dedroyed  in  this  world, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  profperous  in  the 
next. 

To  this  it  is  anfvvered  that  all  the  members 
of  one  fociety  never  thought  alike ; that,  among 
Chridian  nations,  the  majority  are  Anthropo- 
morphites  ; that,  among  the  Catholics,  mod  of 
the  people  are  idolaters,  for  I (hall  never  be 
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perfuaded  that  a clown  is  capable  of  diftinguifli* 
ing  between  Latria  and  Hyper dulia.  He  limply 
and  really  adores  the  image  he  invokes.  There- 
fore there  arc  a number  of  heretics  in  all  Chrif- 
tian  feels.  What  is  more,  each  man  believes 
that  which  appears  to  him  to  be  truth.  A poor 
wretch  may  be  conftrained  to  pronounce  a cer- 
tain form  of  prayer,  although  he  inwardly  re- 
fufe  his  confent.  His  perfecutor  confequently 
has  gained  nothing.  But,  if  we  revert  to  the 
origin  of  all  fociety,  it  will  be  found  evident 
that  the  fovereign  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  belief  of  the  fubjefl.  Would  it  not  be 
madnefs  to  imagine  men  who  have  faid  to  an- 
other man,  their  equal,  W e raife  you  to  be 

(C  our  fuperior,  becaufe  we  are  in  love  with 
llavery ; and  we  bellow  on  you  the  power  of 
ce  d hefting  our  thoughts,  according  to  your 
will?”  On  the  contrary,  they  have  faid, 
“ We  have  need  of  you  for  the  maintenance  of 
cc  thofe  laws  which  we  arc  willing  to  obey,  and 
ec  that  we  may  be  wifely  governed  and  defended; 
“ but  we  alio  require  that  you  fhould  refpeft 
<c  our  freedom.”  This  is  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced, and  it  is  without  appeal.  Nay,,  tole- 
rance is  itfelf  fo  advantageous,  to  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  it  conllitutes 
the  happiness  of  the  Hate.  As  foon  as  there  is 

that 
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that  perfed  freedom  of  opinion,  the  people  are 
all  at  peace;  whereas  perfection  has  given 
birth  to  the  mod  bloody  civil  wars,  and  fuch  as 
have  been  the  mod  inveterate  and  the  mod 
dedrudive.  The  lead  evil  that  refults  from 
perfection  is  to  occafion  the  perfected  to  emi- 
grate. The  population  of  France  has  differed 
in  certain  provinces,  and  thofe  provinces  dill 
are  fenfible  of  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of 
Nantes. 

Such  are  in  general  the  duties  impofed  upon 
a prince,  from  which,  in  order  that  he  may  never 
depart,  he  ought  often  to  recoiled  he  himfelf 
is  but  a man,  like  the  lead  of  his  fubjeds.  If 
he  be  the  fird  general,  the  fird  minider  of  the 
realm,  it  is  not  that  he  fhould  remain  the  fhadow 
of  authority,  but  that  he  fnould  fulfil  the  duties 
of  fuch  titles.  He  is  only  the  fird  fervant  of  the 
date,  who  is  obliged  to  ad  with  probity  and 
prudence  ; and  to  remain  as  totally  dilintereded 
as  if  he  were  each  moment  liable  to  render  an 
account  of  his  adminidration  to  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Thus  is  he  culpable,  if  he  be  prodigal  of  the 
money  of  the  people,  difperfing  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  in  luxury,  pomp,  or  licentioufnefs. 
It  is  for  him  to  watch  over  morals,  which  are  the 
guardians  of  the  laws,  and  to  improve  the  na- 
tional 
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tional  education,  and  not  pervert  it  by  ill  ex- 
amples. One  of  the  moft  important  objedts  is 
the  prefervation  of  good  morals,  in  all  their 
purity  ; to  which  the  fovereign  may  greatly 
contribute,  by  diftinguifhing  and  rewarding 
thofe  citizens  who  have  performed  virtuous 
actions,  and  teftifying  his  contempt  for  fuch  as 
are  fo  depraved  as  not  to  blufh  at  their  own  dis- 
orders. The  prince  ought  highly  to  difapprove 
of  every  difhoneft  ad,  and  refufe  diftin&ions  to 
men  who  are  incorrigible. 

There  is  another  interefting  objedt  which 
ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of,  and  which,  if  neg- 
lected, would  be  of  irreparable  prejudice  to  good 
morality ; which  is  that  princes  are  liable  too 
highly  to  notice  perfons  who  are  pofTefTed  of  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  great  wealth.  Honours, 
fo  undefervedly  beftowed,  confirm  the  people 
in  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  wealth,  only,  is 
neceffary  to  gain  refpeCc.  Intereft  and  cupidity 
will  then  break  forth  from  the  curb  by  which 
they  are  reftrained.  Each  will  wifh  to  accumu- 
late riches ; and,  to  acquire  thefe,  the  moft  ini- 
quitous means  will  be  employed.  Corruption  in~ 
creafes,  takes  root,  and  becomes  general.  Men 
of  abilities  and  virtue  are  defpifed,  and  the 
public  honour  none  but  the  baftards  of  Midas, 
who  dazzle  by  their  exceffive  diffipation  and 
7 their 
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their  pomp.  To  prevent  national  manners  from 
being  perverted  to  an  excefs  fo  horrible,  the 
prince  ought  to  be  inceffantly  attentive  to  diftin- 
guifh  nothing  but  perfonal  merit,  and  to  fhew 
his  contempt  for  that  opulence  which  is  deflitute 
of  morals  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  fovereign  is  properly  the  head  of  a fa- 
mily of  citizens,  the  father  of  his  people,  he 
ought  on  all  occafions  to  be  the  laid  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate;  to  be  the  parent  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  huiband  of  the  widow ; to  have  as  much 
pity  for  the  lowed:  wretch  as  for  the  greatefl 
courtier;  and  to  fired  his  benefactions  over  thofe 
who,  deprived  of  all  other  aid,  can  only  find 
fuccour  in  his  benevolence. 

Such,  according  to  the  principles  which  we 
eftablifhed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Effay,  is  the 
nroft  accurate  conception  we  can  form  of  the 
duties  of  a fovereign,  and  the  only  manner 
which  can  render  monarchical  government  good 
and  advantageous.  Should  the  conduct  of  many 
princes  be  found  different,  it  mufl  be  attributed 
to  their  having  reflected  but  little  on  their  infli- 
tution,  and  its  derivatory  duties.  They  have 
borne  a burthen  with  the  weight  and  importance 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  have  been 
milled  from  the  want  of  knowledge  ; for  in  our 


times 
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times  ignorance  commits  more  faults  than  vice. 
Such  a fketch  of  fovereignty  will  perhaps  appear 
to  the  cenforious  the  archetype  of  the  Stoics ; 
an  ideal  fage,  who  never  exifled  except  in 
imagination,  and  to  whom  the  neareft  approach 
was  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  wifh  this  feeble 
Effay  were  capable  of  forming  men  like  Aure- 
lius; it  would  be  the  higheft  reward  we  could 
poffibly  exped,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would 
conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

We  ought  however  to  add  that  the  prince 
who  fhouid  purfue  the  laborious  route  which 
we  have  indicated  would  never  attain  abfolute 
perfedion ; becaufe,  with  all  poffible  good  will, 
he  might  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
forms whom  he  (hculd  employ  in  adminiftration. 
Incidents  might  be  depicted  under  falfe  colours; 
his  orders  might  not  be  pundually  executed; 
iniquitous  ads  might  be  fo  concealed  as  never 
to  arrive  at  his  knowledge;  and  his  minifters, 
rigorous  and  confequential,  might  be  too  fevere, 
too  haughty  in  their  exadions.  In  fine,  it  is 
impoffible  a monarch  fhouid  be  every  where, 
in  an  extenfive  kingdom.  Such  therefore  is 
and  miifl  be  the  defliny  of  earthly  affairs,  that 
the  degree  of  perfedion  which  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  requires,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 

government. 
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government,  never  can  be  attained.  There- 
fore, in  this  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  we  muft 
of  necedity  remain  fatished,  with  that  which  is 
the  lead  defedive. 
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BETWEEN  THE 

DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  PRINCE  EUGENE, 

AND  THE 

PRINCE  OF  LICHTENSTEIN, 


MARLBOROUGH. 

CHARON  is  in  immediate  danger  of  dying 
with  hunger ; he  can  find  no  more  paflen- 
gers.  For  fome  days  pad,  we  have  received  no 
news  from  the  other  world.  Should  this  con* 
tinue,  we  fhall  know  nothing  of  what  is  doing 
there ; and  that  would  be  a great  pity. 

EUGENE. 

All  thofe  who  die  do  not  arrive  at  the  happy 
fields  which  we  inhabit,  many  of  them  go  to 
Tartarus  ; neither  do  contagious  difeafes,  pef- 
D 3 tilence. 
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tilence,  and  famine  continually  ravage  the  earth. 
Have  patience ; accidents  will  happen,  and  vi- 
ctors will  arrive  in  crowds.  «.v  $ 

% 4 f '* 

*.  ■ ■>0*** 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The  English  hang  themfelves  willingly  enough 
in  November;  however  I do  not  fee  any  of 
them  coming.  Perhaps  fome  adt  of  parliament 
has  forbidden  my  countrymen  to  put  an  end  to 
their  exiftence. 

EUGENE, 

You  have  lately  been  favoured  with  the  com- 
pany of  lord  Chefterfield,  and  have  no  reafon  to 
complain ; and  I with  that  of  my  relation  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  People  do  not  die  every  day.  Let 
men  continue  to  live,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  fpin  their  thread  of  folly  before  they  quit  the 
feene.  But  do  I not  perceive  a (hade  ? 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Yes,  here  is  fome  new  comer,  who  advances 
toward  us. 

EUGENE. 

I think  I know  him. -Are  not  you  prince 

Wenceflas  Lichtenftein  ? 
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LICHTENSTEIN. 

The  fame ; whom  a painful  death  has  lately 
tom  from  my  family,  my  great  pofTefiions,  and 
my  honours. 

EUGENE. 

Such  is  the  common  fate  of  men.  But,  as 
you  come  from  diftant  abodes,  you  muft  pay 
the  cudomary  tax,  and  relate  to  us  the  news  of 
the  land  you  have  fo  lately  left. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Then  I (hall  have  much  to  tell.  Every 
thing  is  changed;  pad  times  are  eclipfed  by  the 
prefent.  You  no  longer  would  know  Europe: 
a progrefs  is  made  in  every  kind  of  wifdom. 

EUGENE. 

I no  longer  fhould  know  Europe  ! — Donbt- 
lefs  the  Imperial  houfe,  whofe  power  I confirm- 
ed and  drengthened,  has  taken  large  drides,  and 
made  immenfe  acquilitions  fince  my  time. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Not  precifely  fo ; for,  after  your  death,  hav- 
ing been  beaten  by  the  Turks,  French  and  P ruf- 
fians, we  have  lod  fome  half  a dozen  provinces. 
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EUCENE. 

You  fpeak  unintelligibly.  If  you  have  loft 
fo  much,  pray  what  is  the  progrefs  you  have 
made  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

We  have  improved  our  finances  ; and  with 
the  moiety  of  the  provinces,  which  now  remain, 
our  revenue  is  greater  than  that  received  by 
Charles  VI.  when  in  pofTeffion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  all  the  Milanefe,  Servia,  Silefia, 
and  Belgrade.  Then,  with  refpedt  to  the  army, 
we  maintain  a hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men, 
a number  which  never  could  be  paid  during 
your  life.  For  my  part,  I have  laboured  for 
the  perfedion  of  the  artillery,  and  have  ex- 
pended three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  my 
own  property  to  render  it  refpedable.  The  re- 
fult  is  that  an  army  no  longer  moves  without  a 
train  of  four  hundred  pieces.  You  did  not 
underftand  the  ufe  of  cannon,  with  which  our 
camps  are  converted  into  fortreffes.  Y ou 
fcarcely  had  thirty  field-pieces  in  your  army. 

EUGENE. 

Very  true,  but  with  thofe  few  I beat  the 
enemy,  and  did  not  fufFer  myfelf  to  be  beaten. 
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LICHTENSTEIN. 

Oli ! it  is  very  poflible  to  be  beaten.  That 
is  but  a trifling  misfortune,  which  may  happen 
to  a very  worthy  man. 

EUGENE. 

Yes,  but  not  by  his  own  neglefb 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

You  muft  know,  men  judge  better  at  prefent 
than  they  did  formerly.  We  reafon  now  on 
mathematical  principles,  and  our  arguments  are 
almoft  infallible ; yet  I dare  not  inform  you  of 
the  judgments  that  have  been  the  confequence* 

EUGENE. 

Speak  boldly  ; although  dead,  you  may  con- 
tinue  to  inftruft  us. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Since  you  delire  it,  I muft  inform  you  that 
the  public  has  fo  raifed  the  reputation  of  marfhal 
Daun,  though  often  unfortunate,  that  his  name 
has  totally  eclipfed  yours. 

MARLBOROUGH, 

Did  you  die  in  a fever  delirium ; and  does 
the  frenzy  dill  continue?  I never  can  fuppofe 

the 
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the  memcfry  of  Eugene  can  be  fo  degraded  as 
that  a man  like  Daun,  beaten  as  he  has  been, 
can  be  preferred  to  this  hero,  who  was  more  the 
emperor  than  Charles  VI.  who  formed  fuch 
fcientific  plans  of  campaigns,  who  on  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  own  credit  procured  the  neceflary 
fums  to  put  the  troops  in  motion,  and  who  after- 
ward carried  his  defigns  into  execution  himfelf, 
by  beating  the  enemy  and  conquering  vaft  pro- 
vinces. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Oh  ! no ; the  delirium  is  not  mine,  but  ap- 
pertains to  the  public,  by  whom  prince  Eugene 
is  reproached  with  having  never  been  able  to 
give  a circumflantial  account  of  his  fuccefs  to 
the  council  of  war. 

MARLBOROUGH  ( tO  EUGENE.) 

You  are  accufed  then  of  not  having  been  a 
good  fecretary.  I imagined  that  it  was  for 
heroes  to  perform  grand  a&ions,  the  care  of 
colle&ing  the  minutiae  of  which  they  left  to 
thofe  who  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

EUGENE. 

True  it  is,  I took  good  care  not  to  be  prolix 
in  my  narratives.  It  was  fufficient  for  me  to 

fend 
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fend  the  refult  of  my  operations  to  my  enemies, 
who  were  all  collected  in  this  council  of  war. 
Had  I been  Hill  more  laconic,  in  my  ftyle, 
my  campaigns  would  but  have  been  the  more 
fortunate. 

v s 

MARLBOROUGH. 

I aded  after  the  fame  manner  with  queen 
Ann,  and  her  parliament.  Our  mailers  were  in 
reality  automata.  What  more  was  neceifary 
than  fummarily  to  inform  them  of  the  effed  of 
our  operations?  They  neither  could  judge  of 
our  intentions,  of  our  plans,  nor  of  the  reafons 
we  might  have  to  prefer  one  enterprise  to  ano- 
ther. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

I do  not  relate  my  own  opinion,  I only  render 
you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  think,  and  tell  you  the  news.  But  you, 
my  lord,  are  in  a predicament  fimilar  to  that  of 
prince  Eugene.  Were  I to  repeat  the  terms 
in  which  you  are  fpoken  of,  in  England,  I am 
afraid  you  would  be  very  angry. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

No,  no;  fpeak.  After  what  I have  heard, 
nothing  you  can  fay  will  aftonifh  file. 
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LICHTENSTEIN. 

I blulh  while  I tell  you  that  men,  who  do  not 
fo  much  as  know  what  a company  is,  much  lefs 
a battalion,  affirm  you  were  not  a great  general ; 
that  you  were  indebted  for  all  your  fame  to  Ca« 
dogan;  that  you  were  rather  an  artful  politician 
than  a great  commander ; and  that  you  were  ca- 
pable of  fetting  every  engine  of  intrigue  in  mo- 
tion, in  parliament,  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and 
thus  authorife  you  to  accumulate  by  pillage  the 
conliderable  fums  which  you  amaffed. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Mine  was  a Angular  cafe.  I was  mortal,  and 
the  envy  of  my  enemies  has  furvived  me.  Yes, 
I own  I employed  Cadogan  as  an  able  man, 
whom  I chofe  to  affifl  me  in  my  labours.  Where 
is  the  individual  who  himfelf  is  able  to  conduct 
an  army?  Affiftants  are  requifite.  The  more  a 
general  is  aided  the  more  profperous  will  be  his 
condudt.  I had  my  friends,  and  even  a party  in 
parliament.  Such  were  neceffiary,  or  intefline 
mifintelligence  and  the  want  of  aid  would  have 
ruined  us  -9  and  all  our  grand  projedts  would 
have  failed  in  execution.  What  if  I made  fome 
money  by  granting  paffports?*  It  was  in  the 

enemy's 

* Sauve-gmrdes . It  is  probable  the  king  alludes  to  the 

charge 
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enemy’s  country.  It  was  lawful  retribution, 
due  to  every  commander  in  chief;  any  other 
perfon  in  my  place  would  have  done  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more. 

EUGENE. 

What ! Cannot  Hochftedt,  Ramillies,  Ou« 
denarde,  and  Malplaquet,  ferve  as  a fhield  to 
proted  the  name  of  this  great  man  ; and  has 
not  vidory  itfelf  been  able  to  defend  him  againft 
the  defpicable  fhafts  of  envy  ? What  would  have 
been  the  part  that  England  would  have  aded 
deprived  of  this  true  hero,  who  fupported  and 
rendered  her  refpedable,  and  who  would  have 
carried  her  grandeur  to  its  utmoft  height,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  miferable  intrigues  of  women, 
by  which  France  profited  to  procure  his  difgrace* 
Louis  XIV.  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
influence  of  Marlborough  been  fupported  but 
two  years  longer. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

I allow  it ; queen  Ann  without  Marlborough, 
and  Charles  VI.  unaided  by  Eugene,  would 
have  aded  very  inferior  parts.  To  you  alone 

charge  againft  Marlborough  on  the  article  for  contingen- 
cies. To 
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were  thofe  two  fovereigns  indebted  for  the  rc- 
fpedt  in  which  they  were  held  and  their  glory. 
In  this  rational  people  are  agreed  ; but  we  mull 
reckon  a thoufand  fools,  and  a hundred  mad- 
men, for  one  man  of  fenfe  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Y ou  therefore  ought  not  to  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  ftrange  judgments  which  have  been  pafled 
upon  you  by  poflerity. 

*d  EUGENE. 

It  muft  be  confefTed  we  are  unfortunate. 
Since  there  is  but  one  opinion  concerning  Alex- 
ander, Csefar,  Scipio,  and  PaulusJEmilius,  where- 
fore, after  having  performed  a£ts  fo  great,  fhould 
the  public  thus  tarnifh  and  rend  our  reputation, 
while  the  fame  of  the  former  is  conftantly  main- 
tained, and  every  panegyrift  labours  to  find  a 
parallel  between  thefe  ancient  heroes  and  the 
man  he  means  to  honour  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Fortunately  for  them,  there  were  no  Ency- 
clopedifts  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Encyclopedift ! What  is  that  ? What  a bar- 
barous found  ! Is  it  the  name  of  fome  favage 
Iroquois  ? I never  heard  it  before. 
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LICHTENSTEIN. 

That  I can  readily  believe;  there  were  no 
fuch  beings  in  your  time.  The  Encyclopedifts 
are  a fet  of  felf-called  philofophers,  who  have 
arifen  in  the  prefent  age,  and  who  believe  them- 
felves  fuperior  to  all  antiquity  can  produce.  To 
the  effrontery  of  the  Cynics  they  add  the  noble 
impudence  of  venting  all  the  paradoxes  which 
happen  to  enter  their  imaginations.  They  pro- 
claim themfelves  mathematicians,  and  affirm 
that  thofe  who  have  not  ftudied  geometry  reafon 
falfely  : confequently,  that  they  alone  are  capa- 
ble of  right  reafon.  Their  common  difeourfe 
is  loaded  with  fcientific  terms.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, they  will  fay  that  fuch  or  fuch  laws  have 
fagely  been  made  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
fquare  of  the  diftances ; that  fuch  a kingdom, 
which  (hall  be  about  to  form  an  alliance  with 
another  kingdom,  feels  itfelf  drawn  by  the  force 
of  attraction,  and  that  the  two  nations  will  foon 
be  affimilated.  If  it  be  propofed  to  take  a walk, 
the  problem  of  the  curve  is  flrfl:  to  be  refolved. 
Should  they  be  attacked  by  nephritic  pains, they 
muff  cure  themfelves  according  to  the  rules  of 
hydroftatics.  When  a flea  bites  them,  they  are 
incommoded  by  a being  infinitely  fmall,  of  the 
flrft  order.  Should  they  happen  to  fall,  they 

have 
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have  loll  the  center  of  gravity  ; and  Ihould  any 
journalift  be  audacious  enough  to  attack  them, 
they  drown  him  in  a deluge  of  ink  and  abufe ; 
for  treafon  againft  philofophy  is  a crime  unpar- 
donable. 

EUGENE. 

But  what  connection  is  there  between  thefe 
madmen  and  our  renown,  or  the  judgment 
which  is  pronounced  upon  us  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Much  more  than  you  imagine ; for  they  ex- 
claim againft  all  the  fciences,  their  own  calcu- 
lations only  excepted.  Poetry  is  a frivolous  art, 
from  which  every  thing  fabulous  muft  be  ba- 
niftied.  A poet  ought  not  to  rhyme  with  energy, 
except  it  be  equations  in  algebra.  Thofe  who 
tread  the  paths  of  hiftory  muft  walk  backward, 
and  muft  begin  with  the  prefent  age  in  order  to 
underftand  the  ftate  of  the  world  before  the  de- 
luge. Governments  are  all  to  be  changed. 
France  is  to  become  a republic,  and  a mathe- 
matician is  to  be  her  legillator ; while  thefe  go- 
verning mathematicians  are  to  render  all  the 
operations  of  the  new  republic  fubjeCt  to  and 
have  them  examined  by  the  doClrine  of  infinites. 
This  republic  is  to  maintain  continual  peace,  and 
to  exift  without  an  army. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Every  thing  I have  heard  is  indeed  admira- 
ble. But  pray  are  not  thefe  Encyclopedias 
fomewhat  infe&ed  with  the  vifions  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Penfyl- 
vanians  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

You  would  offend  them  highly  were  you  to 
tell  them  fo.  They  pique  themfelves  on  being 
originals. 

EUGENE. 

If  I am  not  deceived,  this  perpetual  peace 
was  the  dream  of  one  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  who, 
in  my  time,  was  not  a little  ridiculed. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

They  have  then  raifed  him  from  the  grave  of 
oblivion,  for  they  all  affecl  to  hold  war  in  holy 
horror. 

EUGENE. 

It  mud  be  confeffed  that  war  is  an  evil,  but 
an  evil  which  cannot  be  prevented,  becaufe 
there  is  no  tribunal  that  can  decide  the  difputes 
of  fovereigns* 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Although  they  hate  armies,  and  generals  who 
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render  themfelves  famous,  this  does  not  prevent 
them  from  making  wordy  war,  and  uttering 
abufe  exceedingly  worthy  of  Billingfgate.  Had 
they  troops,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they 
would  march  to  fight  each  other. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

There  is  lefs  harm  in  the  (bedding  of  ink 
than  in  the  fhedding  of  blood ; yet  abufive  lan- 
guage is  worfe  than  wounds. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

With  refped  to  the  military  art,  I dare  not 
mention,  in  the  prefence  of  heroes  fo  great,  how- 
much  they  endeavour  to  debafe  it,  nor  repeat 
the  terms  in  which  they  fpeak. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Fear  nothing;  fince  their  fydem  is  to  pull 
down,  we  muft  necefiarily  come  in  for  a part, 
during  the  univerfal  conflid. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Thefe  gentlemen  pretend  you  were  only  the 
chiefs  of  robbers,  whom  tyrants  intruded  with 
mercenary  executioners,  that  in  their  name  you 
might  commit  the  mod  horrid  crimes,  on  the 
moft.inoffeniive  people. 
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EUGENE. 

This  is  the  language  of  drunken  carmen, 
Socrates,  Ariflotle,  Gaffendi,  and  Bayle,  did  not 
exprefs  themfelves  thus. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Far  from  being  drunk,  they  often  fall.  Their 
purfe  is  not  fufficiently  full  to  allow  them  to  be 
guilty  of  excefs.  According  to 'them,  thefe  fine 
propofitions  are  called  philofophic  freedoms. 
It  is  neceffary  to  think  aloud  ; every  truth  ought 
to  be  fpoken  : and,  as  they  imagine  themfelves 
to  be  the  foie  depofitaries  of  truth,  they  fuppofe 
they  may  boldly  utter  every  extravagance  they 
(hall  happen  to  conceive,  and  be  certain  of 
meeting  applaufe. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

From  what  you  tell  us,  I fuppofe  there  are  no 
more  mad-houfes  in  Europe.  If  any  yet  remain, 
my  opinion  is  thefe  gentlemen  ought  to  be  fent 
to  them,  that  they  might  become  the  legiflators 
of  madmen  like  themfelves. 

EUGENE. 

Were  my  advice  followed,  they  fhould  be 
fufFered  to  govern  fome  province  which  merited 
E z chaftife* 
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chaftifement,  they  would  then,  from  experience, 
after  having  reverfed  all  order,  be  taught  their 
own  ignorance.  It  is  eafy  to  criticife,  difficult 
to  perform ; and  particularly  fo  fince  men  pre- 
tend to  fpeak  on  fubjedls  they  do  not  underftand, 
and  perfifl  to  expofe  themfelves  by  fpeaking 
foolifhly. 

Lichtenstein. 

The  prefumptuous  never  imagine  themfelves 
in  the  wrong.  According  to  their  principles, 
the  fage  is  never  deceived  ; he  alone  is  enlight- 
ened ; from  him  ought  the  light  to  iflue  which 
is  to  difperfe  the  gloomy  vapours  that  envelope 
the  vulgar,  the  foolifh,  and  the  blind.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  they  are  to  be  enlightened.  At 
one  time  it  is  by  demonftrating  the  origin  of 
prejudices ; at  another  by  a book  on  the  under- 
ftanding  * ; and  at  a third  by  the  fyftem  of  na- 
ture 'f.  There  is  no  end  to  all  this.  A num- 
ber of  idlers,  either  from  affe&ation  or  fafhion, 
call  themfelves  their  difciples,  affect  to  imitate 
them,  and  to  ere£t  themfelves  the  fub-preceptors 

'*  Sur  VEJprlt ; by  Helvetius.  T. 

•j-  Syjlcme  de  la  Nature . A book  criticifed  in  a future  effay, 
by  the  king,  the  author  of  which  is  faid  either  to  be  unknown 
or  known  only  to  a few  ; though  the  name  of  Mirabaud  was 
affixed  to  the  work.  T. 
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of  the  human  race ; and,  as  it  is  much  more 
eafy  to  vent  abufe  than  to  allege  reafons,  it  is 
the  mode  with  the  fcholars  of  this  fchool  to  de- 
claim indecently,  on  every  opportunity,  againft 
military  men. 

EUGENE. 

There  is  no  fool  who  cannot  find  one  more 
foolifh  than  himfelf  for  his  admirer.  But  do 
foldiers  fuffer  fuch  abufe  to  pafs  unrefented  ? 

1 1 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

They  permit  the  curs  to  bark,  and  continue 
to  act  as  they  think  proper. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Wherefore  all  this  rage  againft  the  moft  noble 
of  profefiions  ; againft  that  under  the  fhelter  of 
which  every  other  may  be  peacefully  exercifed  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

As  they  are  themfelve.s  exceedingly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war,  they  imagine  that  by  decrying 
they  may  render  that  art  contemptible.  But,  as 
I have  before  faid,  they  exclaim  generally  againft 
all  the  fciences,  and  raife  up  mathematics  alone 
on  their  ruin;  that  they  may  annihilate  all  fame 
they  cannot  acquire,  and  which  does  not  con- 
centrate perfonally  in  themfelves. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Yet  we  neither  defpifed  philofophy,  mathe- 
matics, nor  the  belles  lettres ; we  were  very  well 
contented  to  acquire  renown  in  our  own  profef- 
fion. 

EUGENE. 

I did  more : I protected  all  the  learned  at 
Vienna,  and  even  didinguilhed  them  at  a time 
when  they  were  noticed  by  no  one. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

That  I can  well  believe ; for  you  were  truly 
great  men ; and  thefe  felf-called  philofophers 
are  little  better  than  rabble,  who  from  vanity 
always  wifli  to  render  themfelves  confpicuous. 
This  however  does  not  prevent  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  fame  abufe  from  being  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  great  men.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  to  reafon  boldly,  right  or  wrong,  is  to  be  a 
philofopher ; and  that  he  who  advances  the 
mod  paradoxes  is  to  carry  the  palm.  How  often 
have  I heard  their  ridiculous  affertions  condemn 
your  greated  afts,  and  treat  you  like  men  who 
had  ufurped  renown  in  an  age  of  ignorance* 
which  was  deditute  of  men  capable  of  appreci- 
ating merit ! 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Our  age  an  age  of  ignorance  ! I can  forbear 
no  longer. 

LICHTENSTEIN, 

The  prefent  is  the  age  of  philofophy* 

EUGENE. 

In  which  your  armies  are  vanquiflied ; you 
lofe  provinces,  and  yet  imagine  yourfelvesfupe- 
rior  to  the  paft.  Your  Encyclopedias  may  talk 
as  they  pleafe,  but  I fhall  prefer  our  age  of  ig- 
norance to  their  age  of  philofophy. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Is  England  in  like  manner  infefted  by  your 
Encyclopedias  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN, 

Some  are  found  there,  but  not  fo  many  as  in 
France. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

And  has  France  any  generals  ? How  can 

fne  have  any  if  they  are  thus  calumniated  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  they  deferve  calumny. 
They  are 

E4 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Has  England  produced  any  grand  general 
who  has  been  my  fucceflor? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

How  many  batdes  did  he  win  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

He  was  beaten  at  Fontenoy,  at  Haftenbeck, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  with  his 
whole  army,  at  Stade. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Certainly,  prince,  you  are  laughing  at  us. 
How ! A man  beaten  like  Daun,  and  another 
difgraced  like  Cumberland,  are  fuch  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  us  ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Not  them  alone,  there  are  many  others,  who 
indeed  have  been  in  the  field,  but  who  never 
have  commanded  in  chief,  who  will  neither  cede 
to  you  nor  Ctefar.  Thefe  half-grown  heroes 
have  nobly  dared  to  vaunt  their  own  exploits, 
and  their  prefumption  has  been  fufficiently  great 
4 to 
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to  make  the  difeafe  epidemical ; fo  that  the  pub- 
lic prefage  nothing  but  their  future  great  deeds, 

MARLBOROUGH. 

To  what  purpofe  then  were  all  our  labours, 
all  our  cares,  all  our  troubles  ? 

EUGENE. 

Vanity  of  vanities ! The  vanity  of  fame  ! 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN  THE 


DUKE  DE  CHOISEUL, 
COUNT  STRUENSEE, 


and 

SOCRATES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  duke  de  Choifeul,  fince  his  exile, 
may,  in  a civil  capacity,  be  confidered  as  dead; 
and  count  Struenfee  may  be  fuppofed  the  fame, 
by  the  fentence  which  will  be  pronounced.  No- 
thing therefore  prevents  an  author,  who  is  but 
little  fcrupulous  concerning  chronology,  to  treat 
them  as  perfons  long  dead,  and  to  tranfport  them 
into  imaginary  abodes,  where  (hades  converfe 
together,  according  to  the  Pagan,  the  Chriftian, 
and  the  Mahometan  mythology,  and  according 
to  that  of  almoft  all  nations  on  earth. 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  THE 

DUKE  DE  CHOISEUL,  COUNT  STRUENSEE, 
AND  SOCRATES. 


CHOISEUL. 

SAY  what  you  pleafe,  nothing  can  confole 
me  now  that  I find  I am  no  longer  at  Ver- 
failles,  no  longer  the  governor  of  a kingdom, 
and  no  longer  am  to  hear  myfelf  mentioned. 
It  is  really  vexatious  to  be  a ghoft. 

SOCRATES. 

Not  more  fo  than  to  be  any  thing  elfe.  What 
madnefs  pofTefles  thee  ? Why  wifh  to  govern  a 
nation  that  will  not  be  governed  by  thee  ? Or 
wherefore  doll  thou  complain  of  being  fubjedted 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  like  every  other 
mortal  ? 


CHOISEUL. 
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CHOISEUL. 

I was  not  fo  much  hated  in  that  kingdom  as 
you  may  imagine.  Actually  king  of  France, 
I had  the  fecret  of  attaching  many  perfons  to 
myfelf,  by  the  fervices  I tendered  them,  the 
places  I had  to  bellow,  and  by  largefies  which 
coft  me  nothing.  My  lofs  has  been  regretted. 
All  France  did  not  contain  a man  who  equalled 
me  in  genius.  What  a part  did  I enafl  ! I ex- 
cited troubles  in  Europe  as  I pleafed : I furpafied 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 

SOCRATES. 

Yes,  in  cabals,  in  malignant  intrigues,  and 
in  knavifh  a6ls ; for  thou  wert  by  trade  a great 
knave.  But  art  thou  informed  that  the  fame  of 
fuch  as  thee  is  envied  by  no  one  ? Virtuous  men 
deteft  it.  Their  decifion  is  finally  conclufive 
with  the  public,  and  they  dictate  the  fentence 
of  pofberity.  Thou  wilt  never  pafs  for  any 
thing  more  in  hiftory  than  a famous  juggler, 
a gunpowder  fquib,  which  blazes  for  a moment, 
and  which  is  as  haftily  extinguifhed  in  its  own 
fmoke. 

CHOISEUL. 

You  are  not  in  the  befl  of  tempers,  Mr. 
Socrates,  or  you  could  not  avoid  approving  my 
3 ' adminifiration. 
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adminidration.  The  French  monarchy,  and 
the  city  of  Athens,  fir,  are  two  very  different 
things. 

SOCRATES. 

Thou  believed  thyfelf  dill  to  be  at  Verfailles, 
with  thy  wife,  I mean  to  fay  thy  fider,  madame 
de  Grammont ; furrounded  by  fervile  flatterers  ; 
where  falfehood  afluming  the  guife  of  politenefs 
was  prodigal  of  lies ; where  fome,  dreading  thy 
power,  and  others  from  vile  motives  of  intered, 
offered  up  their  incenfe,  and  read  panegyrics  on 
thy  fooleries.  But  here  are  no  patrons,  no  pro- 
testors; no  one  is  flattered,  but  every  one  fpeaks 
the  truth, 

CHOISEUL. 

What  a horrid  country  ! It  is  really  very 
vexatious  that  a courtier  from  Verfailles  (what 
do  I fay  ?)  that  a minifler  who  was  king  fhould 

live  among  fuch  filly  rudics. But  what  do  I 

behold  ? What  objedt  have  they  fent  hither  from 
the  other  world  ? What  kind  of  an  animal  is  this 
without  a head  ? Curfe  me  if  I do  not  believe  it 

is  Mr.  St.  Denis Who  art  thou,  headlefs 

man  ? 

STRUENSEE. 

I have  not  the  honour  of  being  a faint ; nay, 
I am  a heretic.  I am  come  hither  without  my 

head 
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head  becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  in  want  of 
mine,  in  the  country  where  they  cut  it  off,  for 
they  have  no  other. 

CHOISEUL. 

The  French  are  not  fo  brutal.  Law  exercifes 
Its  rigour  there  only  on  the  vulgar,  and  not  on 
the  great.  They  do  not  cut  off  our  heads.  But 
what  part  haft  thou  played,  and  why  haft  thou 
been  treated  thus  ? 

STRUENSEE. 

I am  count  Struenfee,  and  one  of  thofe  peo- 
ple who  are  indebted  for  every  thing  to  their 
perfonal  merit.  I was  the  author  of  my 
own  fortune.  I was  a phylician  in  Holftein, 
when  the  monarch  of  Iceland,  Norway,  Hol- 
ftein, Denmark,  and  the  north,  came  to  Kiel. 
He  was  eaten  up  with  difeafe,  and  I fortunately 
effe&ed  a cure.  I gained  his  favour  ; and,  ftill 
more,  that  of  the  queen,  who  did  not  look  on 
me  with  indifferent  eyes.  I became  prime 
minifter,  and  wifhed  to  be  king.  I thought 
like  Pompey,  and  vrould  fuffer  no  equal.  I 
found  means  to  captivate  my  fovereign,  and, 
that  I might  maintain  him  in  fubje&ion,  I ftupi- 
fted  him  by  adminiftering  opium  as  a medicine. 
The  queen  and  I afterward  were  determined  to 

make 
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make  ourfelves  regents  of  the  kingdom.  W ho- 
over fees  himfelf  the  fecond  endeavours  to  be 
the  firft.  I procured  myfelf  a powerful  party, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  the  monarch 
incapable  of  government ; but  I was  unexpect- 
edly arretted,  by  night,  and  thrown  into  prifon. 
Thefe  Danes,  who  know  nothing  of  Machiavel, 
could  not  underftand  the  fublime  part  of  my 
conduCt ; and,  after  having  effectively  been 

king,  they  took  off  my  head. But  pray  who 

are  you,  who  queftion  me  ? 


CHOISEUL. 

I am  the  famous  duke  de  Choifeul,  formerly 
king  of  France,  as  you  have  been  of  Denmark. 
I was  the  foie  fabricator  of  my  fortune.  My 
intrigues  placed  me  befide,  or  upon,  the  throne, 
as  you  pleafe,  round  which  I fhed  the  beams  of 
fplendor.  I am  the  author  of  the  famous  family 
compaCt,  by  which  I induced  Spain  to  facrifice 
her  fleet,  and  a part  of  her  American  poffeffions, 
that  (lie  might  have  the  honour  of  affifting 
France,  then  at  bay,  while  fhe  made  war  on  the 
Englifh  in  Germany,  and  was  beaten  both  by 
fea  and  land.  By  my  efforts,  I made  the  bed 
peace  poffible,  confidering  the  htuation  of  the 
kingdom,  and— - 
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SOCRATES. 

That  was  the  only  wife  adion  of  thy  whole 
life. 

CHOISEUL. 

I am  flattered  to  find  there  is  one  at  leafi: 
which  you  approve.  I afterward  expelled  the 
Jefuits  from  France ; becaufe,  while  ambaflador 
at  Rome,  I quarrelled  with  their  general. 

SOCRATES. 

That  vile  brood  did  not  exift  in  my  time ; 
but  the  ghofts  that  have  come  hither  have  told 
me  they  are  fophifts,  armed  with  daggers  and 
poifon.  Pray  was  not  this  good  count  one  of 

their  fed? 

\ 

STRUENSEE. 

No;  I am  of  the  fed  of  Cromwell,  of  Csefar 

Borgia,  and  of  Catiline. But  pray  go  on,  my 

lord,  that  I may  gain  inftrudion. 

CHOISEUL. 

After  this  great  ad,  I feized  on  Avignon, 
* and  drove  away  the  pope,  that  I might  eternally 
annex  its  diftrid  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  To 
this  I added  Corfica,  which,  by  a trick  of  leger- 
demain, I procured  from  the  Genoefe. 

SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

So,  thou  art  a conqueror  ? 

CHOISEUL. 

1 made  thefe  conquefts  fitting  in  my  cabinet  5 
and  while  indulging  in  pleafures,  yielding  to  dif- 
fipation,  and  rolling  in  voluptuoufnefs,  I dis- 
turbed all  Europe  ; for,  the  more  other  powers 
were  difturbed,  the  better  might  France  main- 
tain herfelf  in  peace.  Wars,  and  former  ill 
adminiftration,  had  fo  exhaufted  our  finances 
that  credit  was  loft,  and  bankruptcy  almoft  ine- 
vitable. 

SOCRATES. 

What  means  didft  thou  take  to  difturb  Eu- 
rope ? 

CHOISEUL. 

More  fubtle  artifices,  tricks  more  adroit  and 
fublime,  never  were  imagined.  Firft,  I placed 
great  fums  in  the  funds  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India 
company,  under  fictitious  names.  My  agents, 
who  raifed  or  lowered  the  price  of  ftock  at  plea- 
lure,  puzzled  the  whole  world,  and  occafioned 
quarrels  among  the  Eaft  India  directors ; while 
I,  by  my  cunning  manoeuvres,  made  the  Mogul 
nabobs  revolt  againft  England.  War  broke 
out  between  them,  and  the  company  was  in 
F 2 great 
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great  danger  of  being  ruined.  I thought  I 
Ihould  have  expired  with  joy. 

SOCRATES. 

Kind  foul! 

CHOISEUL. 

In  other  parts*  I excited  the  people  of  Neuf- 
chatel  to  rebel  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  that 
his  turbulent  fpirit  might  find  employment  at 
home.  Not  fatisfied  with  fo  many  affairs,  which 
I the  charioteer  drove  abreaft,  as  the  Romans 
did  the  Quadriga,  by  the  aid  of  large  fums  dif- 
tributed  in  the  Divan,  I obliged  the  Turks  to 
declare  war  againft:  the  Ruffians.  I raifed  up  a 
confederation  in  Poland,  to  increafe  the  difficul- 
ties of  Catharine  ; and  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
Swedes  to  make  war  on  her,  that  fuch  a diverfion 
might  relieve  the  Porte,  which  was  finking  un- 
der the  power  of  Ruffia.  I fhould  even  have 
perfuaded  the  emprefs  queen  to  fecond  Mufta- 
pha,  had  I not  myfelf  been  ruined  by  my 
enemies. 

6TRUEN5EE. 

What  a pity  it  is  that  fo  many  fine  projects 
were  not  put  in  execution  l 

CHOISEVLj. 
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CHOISEUL. 

It  is  indeed.  I fhould  have  made  fuch  a 
hoife  in  the  world,  and  fhould  have  caballed  To 
effedually,  that  all  Europe  would  have  fpoken 
only  of  me. 

SOCRATES. 

Doft  thou  remember  Eroftratus,  who,  that  he 
might  acquire  a name,  burnt  the  Ephefian 
temple  ? 

CHOISEUL. 

Pfhaw ! He  was  only  an  incendiary  ; I was  a 
great  man.  I aded  the  part  of  Providence  on 
our  globe;  I regulated  all,  yet  no  one  could 
perceive  the  means  I employed.  The  blow  was 
feen  but  not  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow, 

SOCRATES. 

Madman ! Darefl:  thou  compare  thyfelf  to 
, Providence ; thy  arts  to  the  All  Wife;  and  thy 
crimes  to  the  Archetype  of  virtue  ? 

CHOISEUL. 

Yes,  Mr.  Socrates,  I dare.  Be  it  known  to 
your  bald-pate  that  date  artifice  is  no  crime, 
and  that  whatever  acquires  glory  is  great.  Re- 
coiled, if  you  pleafe,  that  the  Greeks  have 
F 3 placed 
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placed  men  who  were  my  inferiors  among  the^r 
demi-gods. 

SOCRATES. 

The  man  is  fubjedt  to  fits  of  phrenzy,  and  his 
madnefs  is  at  the  height.  Go,  confult  Hip- 
pocrates ; yonder  he  “hands ; he  will  cure  thy 
delirium. 

CHOISEUJ.. 

Count  Struenfee  is  here  at  hand,  and  he 
would  perform  this  office  for  him,  were  there 
any  neceftity ; but,  obferve,  without  the  ufe  of 
opium.  This  philofopher,  with  his  taciturnity* 
deems  that  to  be  madnefs  which  is  no  more  than 
a noble  pride,  and  the  juft  confidence  which 
every  great  man  ought  to  place  in  himfelf. 

STRUENSEE. 

You  have  no  need  of  medical  aid ; you  merit 
the  greateft  praifes.  Machiavel  would  have 
decreed  you  the  laurel  for  your  politics.  But 
how  did  it  happen  that  you  were  exiled  ? 

CHOISEUL. 

The  chancellor,  a more  artful  knave  than 
myfelf,  aided  by  a favourite  proftitute,  in  whofe 
prefence  my  pride  would  not  deign  to  bend, 
procured  my  baniihment. 
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STRUENSEE. 

But,  after  the  fine  things  you  had  fo  fortu- 
nately performed,  what  pretext  could  they  al- 
lege for  fuch  an  ad  ? 

choiseul. 

The  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  finances.  Louis 
felt  fome  diflike  to  fee  himfelf  the  author  of  a 
general  bankruptcy.  He  wiOied  affairs  might 
linger  in  the  fame  train,  that  he  might  leave  the 
horror  in  which  the  public  would  hold  fuch  an 
event  as  a part  of  the  inheritance  of  his  grand- 
fon.  I was  therefore  accufed  of  having  been 
prodigal  of  the  public  money,  during  my  reign. 
True  it  is,  I had  a contempt  for  fuch  bafe  metal. 
I made  prefents.  I was  born  with  the  noble 
fentiments  of  a monarch,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  be 
generous,  and  even  prodigal. 

SOCRATES. 

Upon  my  word,  thou  wert  the  prince  of  mad- 
men, thus  to  haften  the  ruin  of  a kingdom. 

CHOISEUL. 

My  mind  was  addi&ed  to  the  grand,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  a fpecres 
©f  grandeur  for  a monarchy  like  France  to  be- 
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come  bankrupt.  It  is  not  a merchant  who 
fails;  millions  are  interefted.  The  event  is 
trumpeted  abroad ; fome  are  ftruck,  others 
aftonifhed,  and  the  fortunes  of  multitudes  in  a 
moment  are  ruined. -Oh  ! what  a denoue- 

ment ! 

SOCRATES* 

Villain ! 

CHOISEUL. 

Suffer  me  to  inform  yon,  Mr.  Philofopher, 
that  he  who  governs  a nation  muft  not  have  a 
very  fcrupulous  confcience. 

SOCRATES. 

He  who  can  render  millions  of  people  wretched 
muft  have  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  and  a heart 
of  adamant. 

CHOISEUL. 

With  fuch  inclinations,  you  once  might  fhine 
in  the  Ceramicus,  but  you  would  have  made  a 
very  poor  prime  minifter. 

STRUENSEE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a vaft  genius 
fignalizes  itfeif  by  daring  ads;  it  feeks  novelty, 
and  executes  things  unexampled,  leaving  petty 

fcruples 
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fcruples  to  old  women,  and  marches  imme- 
diately toward  the  goal,  without  troubling  itfeii' 
concerning  the  paths  that  lead  thither.  It  is 
not  every  body  who  is  capable  of  underftanding 
our  merit,  and  philofophers  ftill  lefs  than  others. 
Yet  it  fomehow  generally  happens  that  we  fall 
vidims  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 

choiseul. 

That  was  precifely  the  manner  in  which  I was 
ruined.  Merit  at  the  court  of  France  was  in- 
capable of  withftanding  the  whims  of  a proiti- 
tute.  She  too  was  prompted  by  a banded  pe- 
dant. What  indeed  could  fhe  do  more  than 
blow  up  embers  which  were  almoft  extind,  in  a 
king  who  had,  all  his  life,  been  the  Have  of 
women  ? 

STRUENSEE. 

Had  you  but  employed  opium,  to  ftupify  your 
fovcreign,  fuch  intrigues  would  have  been  in- 
effectual, and  you  would  (till  have  been  minifter; 
or  rather  monarch ; for  he  who  has  power,  and 
who  ads,  is  in  reality  matter;  and  he  who  dif- 
fers another  to  ad  is,  at  beft,  no  more  than  his 
Have. 

choiseul. 

There  was  no  need  of  opium.  Nature  had 
done  that  for  my  mailer  which  phyiic  did  for 
yours. 
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SOCRATES. 

Thou  haft  a&ed  very  wifely  with  thy  opium, 
wretched  apoftate  of  Hippocrates  ! It  has  not 
prevented  thy  being  imprifoned  and  puniflied, 
though  more  mildly  indeed  than  thou  haft 
merited  to  be. 

STRUENSEE. 

That  was  a ftroke  of  fate,  which  could  not  be 
forefeen.  What  a cataftrophe  ! To  be  fo  dis- 
placed ! And  by  whom  too  ! 

SOCRATES. 

Not  of  fate,  but  the  refult  of  eternal  juftice, 
which  will  not  fuffer  all  who  are  criminal  to  be 
fortunate,  and  which  has  decreed  that  fome  (hall 
be  punilhed,  as  an  example  to  the  remainder. 

CHOI  SEU  L. 

I neverthelefs  flatter  myfelf  you  will  be  forty 
for  my  difgrace;  for,  had  my  reign  continued, 

I (hould  have  aftoniflied  all  Europe,  by  the 
great  things  to  which  my  genius  would  have 
given  birth  and  execution. 

SOCRATES. 

Thou  wouldft  have  been  guilty  of  more 
fplendid  follies.  If  there  be  any  hofpital  for 

lunatics. 
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lunatics,  in  Europe,  there  fhouldft  thou  have 
been  confined.  As  for  this  Dane,  the  torments 
of  Ixion  and  Prometheus  would  have  been  infuf- 
ficient  to  punifli  his  ingratitude  to  his  matter, 
and  the  guilt  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
unbridled  ambition. 

CHOXSEUL. 

And  is  this  the  renown  I expeded  l 

STRUENSEE. 

Is  this  the  fame  which  my  fancy  promifed  ? 

SOCRATES* 

Wretches,  begone  ! Choofe  an  abode  diftant 
from  mine.  Seek  aflociates  with  Catiline  and 
Cromwell,  and  do  not  infed  the  haunts  of  fages, 
by  your  impure  prefence. 

CHOISEUL. 

Let  us  leave  this  reafoner;  I am  weary  of  his 
impertinence. 

STRUENSEE. 

Let  us  quit  this  gloomy  moralift.  But  which 
way  fhall  we  go  ? I will  feek  my  countrymen, 
the  Germans,  and  confole  myfelf  for  my  mif- 
fortunes  in  company  with  Wallenflein.  Fare- 
wel,  monarch  without  a kingdom. 
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CHOISEUL. 

And  I will  afTociate  with  the  French,  will- 
join  company  with  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  the 
palace.  Adieu,  minifter  without  a head. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS 

AND  A 
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FRIAR. 

WHAT  is  it  I behold  in  our  church  l — — 
A ghoft ! — —Quick  ! Some  holy  water 
and  a fprinkler ! 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

What  are  you  about,  with  your  luftral  water  ? 
Oh  1 I fuppofe  you  are  one  of  the  priefts  of  Ju- 
piter. Permit  me  to  fpeak  a word  to  you. 

FRIAR. 

I a prieft  of  Jupiter  1 Oh,  Oh,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  this  is  one  of  the  damned*  or  the  devil 
himfelf  ■ 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

I do  not  underftand  you.  What  is  a devil  ? 

FRIAR. 

Avaunt,  Satan!  Take  me  not  away,  1 am  m 
a ftate  of  mortal  fin. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

What  do  you  mean  by  Satan  ? What  is  a mor- 
tal fin  ? 

FRIAR. 

This  ghoft  is  very  ignorant ! St.  Francis 
have  mercy  on  me  ! Who  art  thou,  friend  ? 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

I am  Marcus  Aurelius.  I am  returned  to 
contemplate  Rome,  which  loved  me,  and  which. 
I once  loved ; the  capital  where  I triumphed, 
difdaining  triumph  ; the  country  that  I rendered 
happy.  But  I no  longer  know  Rome ; I have 
revifited  the  pillar  which  was  erecled  to  my 
memory,  and  I cannot  find  the  ftatue  of  the. 
fage  Antoninus,  my  father.  It  is  a different 
countenance. 

F RIAR. 

That  I readily  believe,  Mr.  damned  foul. 
Sixtus  V.  again  raifed  your  pillar,  but  he  placed 
4 the . 
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the  ftatue  of  a man  upon  it  who  was  fuperior 
both  to  you  and  your  father. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS, 

That  it  was  eafy  to  be  fuperior  to  me  I have 
always  believed  ; but  I have  alfo  believed  it  was 
difficult  to  be  fuperior  to  my  father.  My  filial 
piety  has  deceived  me  : all  men  are  fubjed  to 
error.  But  why  do  you  call  me  a damned  foul  ? 

FRIAR. 

. - "x 

Becaufe  fo  you  are.  Was  it  not  you  that 
perfecuted  people  to  whom  you  had  fo  many 
obligations,  and  who  brought  down  rain  from 
heaven  for  you  to  vanquifh  your  enemies  ? 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Alas ! I was  far  from  perfecuting  any  one. 
I gave  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  fortunate 
ftorm  that  happened  to  arife  at  the  moment 
when  my  troops  were  dying  with  third,  but  I 
never  before  heard  of  my  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple you  mention,  for  having  raifed  that  ftorm. 
I affure  you  I am  not  damned.  I did  too  much 
good  to  mankind  for  the  divine  Effence,  to  which 
I have  always  endeavoured  to  conform  myfelf, 
to  wifh  to  do  me  evil.  But  permit  me,  iir,  to 
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afk  you  who  you  are,  who  appear  to  me  to  be 
fo  ill  tempered  ? 

FRIAR. 

It  is  very  evident  you  have  come  a great 
way,  fince  you  do  not  know  friar  Fulgentius, 
the  famous  recollet,  the  inhabitant  of  the  capitol, 
who  fometimes  fpeaks  to  the  pope  as  familiarly 
as  I now  fpeak  to  you.  Cardinals  come  to  vifit 
my  cell.  I am  confelfor  to  the  duchefs  of  Po* 
poli.  The  whole  world  knows  who  I am. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Friar  Fulgentius  at  the  capitol!  Things  ap* 
pear  indeed  to  have  undergone  fome  change. 
Pray  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  where  is  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  my  fucceffor.  Is  it  ftill 
on  mount  Palatine  ? For  to  fay  the  truth,  I no 
longer  know  my  own  country. 

i 

FRIAR. 

Pfhaw  ! Good  man,  you  talk  extravagantly. 
However  if  you  pleafe  I will  fhew  you  mount 
Cavallo,  you  fhall  kifs  the  feet  of  the  holy 
father,  and  I will  procure  you  fome  indul- 
gences, of  which,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  you 
have  great  need. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Firft  grant  me  your  own  indulgence,  and 

frankly 
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frankly  tell  me — Is  there,  at  prefent,  neither  em- 
peror nor  Roman  empire.  ? 

FRIAR. 

Oh  I yes,  yes,  there  is  an  emperor,  and  an 
empire  too ; but  they  are  both  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  leagues,  at  a fmalhcity  called 
Vienna,  on  the  Danube.  I would  advife  you  to 
go  there  in  fearch  of  your  fucceffors,  for  here 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  fent  to  vifit  the  iii- 
quifitiom  I give  you  notice  that  the  reverend 
Dominican  friars  do  not  understand  raillery,  and 
they  would  treat  your  Marcus  Aureliufes,  your 
Titufes,  your  Antonines,  and  your  Trajans  very 
ill ; pagans  as  they  were,  who  never  could  fay 
their  catechifm. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Catechifm  ! Inquiiltion  ! Dominican 

friars  ! — Recollets  ! — Cardinals  ! — Popes  1— — 
The  Roman  empire  in  a fmall  city  on  the  Da~ 
nube  ! This  was  more  than  I expected.  But  1 
can  eafily  conceive  that  the  things  of  this  earth 
muft  have  changed  their  appearance  in  the  fpace 
of  fixteen  hundred  years.  To  contemplate  one 
of  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Cimbri,  or  Teutoni, 
a Roman  emperor*  highly  excites  my  curioiitv. 
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FRIAR. 

You  may  indulge  that  curiofity,  and  even  in- 
creafe  it,  whenever  you  pleafe.  You  will  per- 
haps be  highly  adonifhed  when  I tell  you  that  a 
moiety  of  your  empire  has  been  feized  on  by 
the  Scythians,  and  that  we  inhabit  the  other 
part ; that  a pried  like  myfelf  is  the  fovereign 
of  Rome;  and  that  I,  father  Fulgentius,  may 
be  monarch  in  my  turn,  and  didribute  benedic- 
tions in  the  fame  place  where  you  dragged  con- 
quered kings  at  your  chariot  wheels,  and  that 
your  fucceflor  on  the  Danube  has  not  a fingle 
city  of  his  own,  but  that  there  is  a pried  who  is 
bound  to  lend  him  one,  on  occafion. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

You  tell  me  very  drange  things.  Revolu- 
tions fo  great  could  not  have  been  effected  with- 
out great  misfortunes.  I have  ever  loved,  and 
now  I pity,  the  human  race. 

FRIAR. 

You  are  too  good.  Torrents  of  blood  have 
been  died,  it  is  true,  and  a hundred  provinces 
have  been  ravaged ; but  this  was  all  requiiite, 
that  friar  Fulgentius  might  be  able  to  deep  at 
his  eafe  in  the  capitol. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  then 
fallen  to  decay  and  misfortune  ! 

FRIAR. 

To  decay,  if  you  pleafe,  but  not  misfortune; 
on  the  contrary,  peace  reigns  there,  and  the  fine 
arts  flourifh.  The  ancient  mafters  of  the  world, 
at  prefent,  are  become  mufic-mafters.  Inftead 
of  fending  colonies  to  England,  we  now  fend 
eunuchs  and  fidlers  there.  We  have  no  more 
Scipios  to  rafe  the  walls  of  another  Carthage, 
but  neither  have  we  any  more  profcriptions. 
We  have  bartered  glory  for  repofe. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

I endeavoured  while  living  to  be  a philofo- 
pher,  and  fince  my  death  I am  really  fo  become. 

I find  that  repofe  is  fuperior  to  glory ; but,  from 
what  you  have  faid,  I have  fome  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  that  friar  Fulgentius  is  no  philofopher. 

FRIAR. 

How  ! I no  philofopher ! Y ou  are  very  much 
miftaken.  I have  taught  philofophy,  and,  which 
is  ftill  more,  theology. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Theology  ! Pray  bt  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  what  is  theology  ? 

FRIAR. 

Is  ? — Why  theology — theology  is — is  therea- 
fon  that  I am  here,  and  that  the  emperors  are 
elfewhere.  You  feem  to  me  to  be  difpleafed  at 
my  renown,  and  at  the  trifling  changes  which 
have  happened  in  your  empire. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

I adore  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal.  I know 
we  muft  not  murmur  againft  deftiny.  I admire 
the  viciffitude  of  earthly  affairs ; but,  fince  all 
things  are  liable  to  change,  and  fince  the  Roman 
empire  itfelf  is  fallen,  the  turn  of  the  recollet 
friars  may  come. 

FRIAR. 

I excommunicate  you.  I am  going  to  fay 
my  prayers. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

And  I am  going  to  join  the  Being  of  Beings* 
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LOUIS 

I N T H E 

ELYSIAN  FIELDS: 

A 

DIALOGUE  or  DRAMA* 


CHARON  was  lately  rowing  a certain  foul 
over  the  Styx  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. He  examined  the  ghoft  and  afked 
himfelf  <c  Is  he  clown,  abbe,  pettyfogger,  or 
“ king  ? Where  are  his  titles,  his  diftin&ions, 
(c  now  he  is  dead  !” 

* This,  though  called  a drama,  in  the  Berlin  edition,  is 
rather  a dialogue  of  the- dead.  It  is  verfified  in  the  original, 
perhaps  to  give  it  a dramatic  air ; but,  as  the  Engliih  juftly- 
thmk  it  unnatural  to  make  chafers  converfe  in  rhyme,  an 

apology  for  having  tranflated  this  dialogue  in  profe  can  fcarcely 
be  neceflary. 
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The  ghoft  heard  him,  and  replied  in  a 
melancholy  tone— tf  I perceive  thou  art  puzzled, 
Charon,  and  art  defirous  I fhould  relate  who 
“land  what  I was.  Know  then,  I /lately  gave 
“ law  to  the  fine  monarchy  which  the  Gauls 
inhabit.  I made  war,  yet  was  by  nature 
“ pacific.  I had  much  devotion  and  more  lu- 
bricky.” 

CHARON. 

How  ! Art  thou  Louis  the  well  beloved  ? 

LOUIS. 

I am;  for  this  was  the  epithet  the  Parifians 
gave  me,  when  I was  ill,  at  Mentz,  and  expeflced 
to  give  up  the  ghoft.  The  kind  fouls  wept  for  me 
before  I was  dead,  and  prayed  to  Saint  Dennis 
in  my  behalf.  At  prefent,  being  defunct,  per- 
haps they  treat  my  memory  with  contumely. 

CHARON. 

What  if  they  do  ! They  can  do  thee  no  harm. 
It  is  equal  to  thee  whether  they  blefs  or  curfe. 
Think  rather  of  the  tribunal  at  which  thou  arc 
to  appear;  before  Minos,  an  auguft  judge,  who 
is  equally  inflexible,  fevere,  and  terrible,  to  the 
king  or  to  the  beggar  ! 

LOUIS, 
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LOUIS. 

I am  afraid^  friend,  thy  brain  is  turned ! How- 
may  the  mod  chriftian,  the  puiflant  king  of 
France  be  judged  by  thy  Minos? 

CHARON. 

Cad  away  thy  pride  and  haughtinefs,  and 
with  them  thy  errors.  Thou  art  but  dud  and 
afties,  and  fhoulded  have  left  the  inflated  vanity 
of  titles  behind  thee,  on  the  banks  of  Acheron. 

LOUTS. 

Alas ! Thy  Minos  and  his  rude  court  do  but 
redouble  my  regrets  for  life.  What ! fhall  not 
the  refpedable  progeny  of  St.  Louis  here  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  rank ! 

CHARON. 

Thy  faint,  I can  allure  thee,  will  be  of  fmali 
fervice  to  thee,  for  he  is  held  in  but  little  edeem 
in  our  regions. 

louis  ( with  apprehenfion ). 

Pray  has  your  judge  any  lettres  de  cachet? 

CHARON. 

What  are  thofe  ? The  phrafe  is  not  French ! 

7 LOUIS. 
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LOUIS. 

Perhaps  no  lord  may  have  pronounced  it,  in 
thy  crazy  dull  veffel ; for  the  invention  is  but 
of  new  date;  the  refult  of  an  effort  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  by  which  a prince*  fovereign  in  his 
power  and  free  in  his  anger,  may  pronounce  an 
arbitrary  fentence,  and  punilh  any  one  of  his 
fubje&s  he  (hall  pleafe.  Such  is  the  ufe  of  let - 
tres  de  cachet ; and,  if  Minos  be  provided  with 
any  of  them,  what  will  become  of  my  frail  ex- 
iftence  ? What  have  I not  to  dread ! 

CHARON. 

The  lex  talionis  is  the  moft  equitable  of  laws. 

LOUIS. 

Thou  underftandeft  nothing  of  the  art  of  reign- 
ing. Chaftifement  muff  be  the  fupport  of  every 
auguft  empire,  though  it  fhould  happen  to  be 
exceffive. 

CHARON. 

Minos  therefore  ought  thus  to  a<ft  toward 
thee,  for  he  is  here  as  great  as  a king.  But  doff 
thou  not  fee  that  my  boat  has  reached  thofe  fatal 
fnorcs  which  never  may  be  repaffed,  by  the 
dead  ? Thou  art  foon  to  be  introduced  to  the 

moft 
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moft  equitable  of  judges.  Courage,  my  friend, 
courage  ! Come  on  ! Zounds,  man,  courage  ! 

Louis  fteps  on  fhore,  and  hears  the  barking 
of  Cerberus.  He  beholds  the  monfter  with 
horror,  and  haflily  purfues  his  way.  The  mofl 
chriftian  king  is  in  a cold  fweat,  and  the  old 
boatman  follows  hollowing  after  him,  “ Wilt 
“ thou  not  pay  me  my  fare  ? And  am  I to  be 
“ cheated  by  fo  great  a monarch  ?” 

The  good  Louis-  with  lengthened  vifage  re- 
plies, “ I grant  thee  a penfion,  Charon,  which 
<c  fhall  be  paid  thee  by  my  farmers  general.” 

“ I will  have  none  of  your  penfions,”  re- 
plied Charon;  “ I want  ready  money”.  Louis, 
having  fome  fine  diamonds  on  his  fingers,  pre- 
fents  from  his  miflrefTes,  fuch  as  kings  often 
wear,  took  one  of  thefe  rings  and  gave  it  the 
boatman,  who  feized  it  without  being  twice  bid- 
den. Louis  left  him  and  ran  with  all  fpeed, 
heavy  as  he  was,  difeafed  and  bloated,  till  he 
came  to  the  place  where  Minos  fat,  the  judge 
alike  of  the  coward  and  the  hero. 

The  king  fhuddered  at  the  afpect  of  the  for- 
midable prefident,  and  his  coadjutors.  Dread- 
ful deftiny!  exclaimed  he.  What  if  he  fhould 
condemn  me  for  errors  at  which  my  good 
Farifians  did  but  laugh  ! If  fo,  this  will  even  be 
worfe  than  that  fcene,  fo  infulting  to  my  mo- 
rals. 
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rals,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  by  my  con-* 
feiTors  *. 

Thoufands  of  the  dead  were  of  the  audience. 
They  had  haftily  been  fent  thither,  each  as  it 
arrived,  and  Minos  foon  learned  to  know  them 
individually,  and  pronounced  fentence  on  each. 
Some  of  them,  as  they  departed,  mournfully 
lamented  their  fate;  others  blefled  their  judge. 

Louis  at  length  advanced  among  the  crowd'. 
Minos,  with  a penfive  and  lowering  brow,  had 
perceived  him  at  a diftance,  made  a fignal,  and 
called  him  by  his  name — “ Haft  thou  not  lately 
“ been  king  of  the  Gauls  ?”  faid  Minos — • 
“ Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  Louis.  “ Under  the 
“ guardianfhip  of  others,  in  my  feeble  youth, 
“ Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  Fieuri,  on  beds  of 
cc  lilies  taught  me  the  art  to  reign.” 

MINOS. 

And  wert  thou  then  held  in  grey-bearded 
pupillage  ? 

LOUIS. 

i 

No,  my  lord  ; when  ripened  into  manhood, 
1 became  a potent  hunter. 

* See  Part  V.  page,  102.  T. 

MINOS. 
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MINOS. 

And  wert  thou  not  fond  of  thy  leman*  ? 

LOUIS. 

The  word,  my  lord,  is  now  grown  obfolete. 
It  was  once  very  common  among  the  vulgar ; 
but  the  expreffion  is  low,  and  is  for  ever  ba- 
nifhed  the  lips  of  courtiers. 

MINOS. 

We  will  not  difpute  about  a word,  let  us 
fpeak  of  the  thing.  It  is  faid  that,  fince  the 
death  of  Francis  I.  thou  wert  the  mod  gallant 
of  kings ; and  that  thou  haft  diftributed  horns 
among  thy  courtiers,  without  robbing  the  heads 
of  thy  flags. 

LOUIS. 

Thefe  pleafures  are  fo  fweet,  and  fo  {hart, 
and  our  time  upon  earth  fo  limited,  that,  inftead 
of  being  envied  their  enjoyment,  man  ought  to 
be  pitied  for  the  evils  he  buffers. 

MINOS. 

Who  procured  thee  Pompadour,  and  du 
Barry ; who  both  v/ere  common,  in  Paris,  be- 


* La  Paillardife.  T. 
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fore  they  were  dignified  by  thee,  and  placed 
befide  thee,  on  the  throne  ? 

LOUIS. 

Alas ! now  death  has  robbed  me  of  all,  am  I 
farther  here  to  be  infulted  ? 

MINOS. 

Truth,  Louis,  is  no  infult.  Formerly,  when 
poflefled  of  the  fceptre,  and  vainly  worfhipped 
by  parafites,  thou  wert  unworthily  flattered.  But 
here,  in  thefe  Elyfian  fields,  truth  appears  with- 
out difguife.  Here  courtiers  and  parafites  are 
unknown.  It  is  rumoured  in  thefe  parts  that 
thy  counterfeit  queens  partook  of  thy  power, 
and  that  by  following  their  advice  thou  wert 
capricious  in  thy  conduct,  to  the  unhappinefs 
of  thy  kingdom.  This  was  ill  done,  but  thy 
heart  was  good ; therefore,  Louis,  thou  art  par- 
doned. We  can  diftinguifli  good  from  evil, 
and  are  the  friends  of  equity.  Weaknefs  is  not 
guilt.  Thou  appeared  to  have  been  born  for 
private  and  for  focial  life,  hence  thy  name  will 
never  be  cited  among  thofe  of  great  kings. 
Amid  thefe  bowers,  thou  mayeft  wander  in 
peace,  fearlefs  of  punifliment;  and,  if  thou  wert 
addi&ed  to  gaping  in  the  other  world,  on  the 

banks 
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banks  of  yonder  river,  my  fon,  thou  may  eft  gape 
thy  fill,  or  figh  and  love. 

He  fpoke  and  departed,  and  here  the  audience 
clofed.  Louis  bowed  in  obedience,  but  was  vext 
and  difiatisfied  at  heart.  Yet  had  he  good  rea- 
fon,  in  defpite  of  his  felf-fufficiency,  to  blefs  the 
mildnefs  of  his  fentence. 

Immediately  departing  from  the  court,  he 
enquires  which  is  the  happy  abode  where  his 
beloved  French  aflemble ; and  is  anfwered — 
“ This  way;  follow  yonder  path.*' — The  king 
haftily  purfued  the  road  that  was  (hewn  him, 
and  perceived  a delightful  meadow,  interfperfed 
with  flowers,  (hrubs,  and  trees,  where  beneath 
many  an  antique  cyprefs  he  thought  he  beheld 
tranfparent  (hades;  goblins,  fpe&res,  or  manes; 
the  ghofts  mod  famous  among  the  deceafed 
French. 

Hither  Louis  diligently  repaired,  out  of  the 
pure  love  he  bore  to  the  defendants  of  the 
Gauls.  A high  rock  overlooked  the  bled  abode, 
and  here  Louis  perceived  the  famous  Richelieu, 
apart,  and  abforbed  in  meditation. 

“ On  what  art  thou  dreaming?”  faid  Louis. 
“ Being  dead,  thou  art  incapable  of  future  gran- 
<c  deur.  Art  thou  dill  defirous  of  inventing  a 
Cf  fyflem  ? Or  cam  a ghod  here  make  inno- 
“ vation  ?” 

VOL.  V.  H RICHELIEU. 
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RICHELIEU. 

Begone,  trifler!  Difturb  me  not,  now  while 
my  mind  is  revolving  on  the  fublimefl  of 
fyftems.  I will  rule  the  world  by  logic ; and 
when,  hereafter,  I fhall  have  completed  my 
work,  each  fhall  exclaim — “ Behold  the  mafter- 
piece  of  perfection !” 

LOUIS. 

Having  once  diflurbed  the  earth,  doll  thou 
mean  likewife  to  excite  revolutions  in  hell? 

RICHELIEU. 

Didft  thou  know,  too  phlegmatic  monarch,  the 
fubjeCt  that  employs  my  politics,  flupified  and 
aftonifhed  thou  wouldft  admiring  ftand! 


LOUIS. 

How  canfl;  thou  expeCt  a ftranger  can  divine 
the  fubjeCt  on  which  thy  comprehenfive  mind 
now  ruminates  ? But  we  befieve,  and  are  con- 
vinced, that  in  this  afvlum, . where  nothing  dis- 
turbs and  in  which  nothing  can  augment  thy 
fortune,  thy  great  labours  are  but  fuperfluous 
cares. 

RICHELIEU. 

Not  fo,  li r~~ The  event  in  queflion- — - 

LOUIS. 
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LOUIS. 

In  which  thou  art  but  little  interefted 

RICHELIEU.  - 

Will  fubjugate  the  vaft  domains  of  heaven, 
hell,  and  all  that  exifts  in  the  expanfe  of  fpace, 
to  the  will  of  Jove. 

Knoweft  thou  not  that,  powerful  as  he  is,  the 
thunderer  depends  on  Fate  ? A Have  in  effe£t,free 
only  in  appearance.  It  is  my  purpofe  to  con- 
ftrain  Defliny  to  fubmit  to  his  refiftlefs  authority. 
I,  who  rendered  France  a monarchy,  cannot 
patiently  behold  a God  who  is  not  in  all  things 
defpotic. 

LOUIS. 

What,  here,  among  the  dead,  does  thy  agi- 
tated mind  dill  continue  to  bufy  itfelf  with  poli- 
tics ? But,  ghoft  as  thou  art,  thou  couldeft  not 
exift,  did  not  thy  reftlefs  fpirit  embroil  princi* 
palities  and  powers. 

RICHELIEU. 

The  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  Heaven 
have  determined  that  each  of  the  (hades,  inha- 
biting thefe  plains,  fhould  for  ever  remain  firm- 
lar  to  itfelf;  fo  unconquerable  is  the  ruling  pad 
fion  of  man.  The  warrior  here  again  (hall  fight 
his  battles;  the  Bacchanalian  quaff. nocturnal 
H 2 draughts; 
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draughts ; and  the  ftatefman  keep  his  rank.  The 
lover  (hall  wander  through  our  groves,  feeking 
his  miftrefs,  his  foul’s  delight ! 

LOUIS. 

Would,  fir,  your  defcendant  were  prefent,  the 
high  prieft  of  love,  my  friend  Richelieu,  that  my 
immediate  wants  might  in  him  find  refource ; 
for  lhame  is  unknown,  among  the  dead.  Your 
eminence  is  fo  enamoured  of  projects  that  I 
could  wi(h  you  would  invent  one,  to  gratify 
my  de£res.  I could  not  doubt  of  its  efficacy. 
Teach  me  where  I may  feek  another  Barry,  or 
a Pompadour.  I (hould  foon  forget  my  earthly 
'grandeurs,  power,  empire,  and  glory,  could  I 
but  indulge  my  love. 

■ • 

RICHELIEU. 

This  very  day,  O king,  your  wi(h  (hall  be 
accomplifhed.  Here  are  beauteous  coquettes, 
who  are  far  from  cruel.  You  will*  find  them  in 
the  diftricP  where,  in  peace,  reigns  Solomon  the 
wife^  Grandeur,  fplendour,  majeftic  pomp,  will 
aftonifh  you,  when  you  behold  his  numerous 
courtiers.  There  you  will  feel  all  the  fires  of 
love,  and  a word  from  me  will  gain  you  admif- 
fion  to  the  falacious  monarch.  A thoufand  pro- 
ftitutes  are  aflembled  in  his  feraglio.  Sage  he 
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was,  but  a Judean  fage;  therefore,  from  a flock 
fo  numerous,  if  he  underftand  good  manners, 
he  may  feleCt  you  fome  young  and  tender  flower, 
although  perhaps  fome  fhort  time  gathered.  But 
you,  great  king,  feek  amufement  only  in  love, 
The  moft  delicate  are  the  fooneft  bruifed;  but 
you  are  robuft,  and  are  accuftomed  to  the  loweft 
order  of  courtezans.  Go,  and  be  fortunate.  He 
who  is  born  a king  is  not  bom  to  meet  refufal. 

Saint  Louis,  who  was  defired  to  be  his  con- 
ductor, flood  aftonifhed  at  the  new  part  he  had 
to  aCt.  What,  was  he  become  a civil  pander  ! 
What  ancient  knight,  but  at  beholding  him, 
muft  have  laughed?  The  faint  feared  left  his 
backfliding  from  a ftate  of  grace,  and  his  new 
employment,  might  be  of  future  injury  to  his 
holiday  and  calendar  honours.  All  the  fermons 
preached  in  his  praife  excited  regret  in  his  heart; 
though  true  it  was  he  was  no  martyr. 

Sill  however  they  continued  their  way,  gliding 
through  the  groves.  Louis  the  well-beloved 
faid — “ I never  could  have  believed  that,  when 
cc  dead,  I might  continue  to  indulge  in  thofe 
“ amorous  fports  which  formerly  to  me  were  fo 
{C  feduftive.” 

The  faint  with  fwelling  heart  replied — “ All 
cc  is  here  on  the  decline ! Minos  is  grown  lan- 
“ quid 1 An  old  and  doating  judge ! Repentant 
I13  “as 
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sc  as  I am,  and  devout,  it  is  my  defire  to  find 
“ one  more  fevere,  more  violent,  and  fuch  as 
“ the  guilty  ought  to  find.” 

<c  And  wherefore  thus  malignant?”  replied  his 
brother  king.  “ Or  why  punifh  foibles  thus 
“ amiable  ? If  chaftifement  were  rigoroufly  in* 
<(  flicded,  thefe  changed  abodes,  no  longer  to  be 
u known,  would  foon  become  the  haunts  of  hor^ 
tc  ror;  a gloomy  and  barren  defert;  wade,  de- 
populate,  favage;  without  a finglefhade  ! For 
“ where  is  perfection  among  mortals  to  be 
“ found  ? Dead  before  I beheld  the  light,  you, 
“ dear  faint,  at'  lead  fo  called,  and  perhaps 
“ a faint  you  were,  though  much  I doubt  it, 
Cf  you,  while  endeavouring  to  difcover  pure  and 
“ perfe£t  virtue,  might  chance  to  find  among 
her  beauteous  charms  fome  impure  fpot, 
ec  highly  to  your  regret.  And  could  you  wifh, 
“ cruelly  wifh,  faint  as  you  are,  and  at  the  head 
of  your  profeffion,  to  fend  all  earthly  mortals 
“ to  that  impure  and  bottom! efs  gulph  where 
46  they  mud  everladingly  road  in  fire  unquench- 
“ able  r 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

Is  this  a fon  of  mine  ? — Oh  degenerate  race  !-s- 
I renounce  thee ! Place  me  not  among  thy 
ancedors  ! Had  not  Richelieu  committed  thee 
to  my  care,  thee  to  conduct  to  the  haunts  of 
wantonnefs,  abhorring  thy  heretical  difcourfe, 

worthy 
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worthy  of  thy  Encyclopedift  fubje&s,  having 
firft  blefled  and  thrice  eroded  myfelf,  I would 
have  broken  my  crofter  over  thy  pate ! 

LOUIS. 

How  now ! — —Are  we  ftill  on  catholic 
ground?  Doft  thou  not  perceive  that,  in  this 
pacific  land,  all  religions  mingle;  that  Jews, 
Chriftians,  and  Turks,  with  Pagans,  live  in 
tranquillity  ? 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

Oh  damnable  dodtrine;  flowing  from  a 
cold,  an  infenfible,  or  a lukewarm  heart ! It 
is  the  duty  of  a mofl  chriftian  king  to  be  into- 
lerant, if  he  do  not  fuppofe  all  our  books  to 
be  fabulous. 

LOUIS. 

And  wherefore?  Why  muft  a mofl;  chriftian 
king  have  an  iron  heart  ? 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

Heaven  be  praifed,  we  are  on  the  Judean 
frontiers.  I curfe,  quit  thee,  and  vanifh! 

Louis  unguided  approached  the  palace;  and, 
while  he  furveyed  it,  his  majefty  admired.  For 
Solomon  of  old,  when  he  built  it,  prudently 
made  all  the  groves  of  Lebanon  pay  tribute. 
The  ftru&ure  was  of  cedar,  inlaid  with  ivory ; 
its  circumference  was  vaft.  On  a large  pedi- 

H 4 ment 
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ment  was  exquifitely  wrought  the  loves  of  dame 
Ruth,  and  lady  Thamar;  and  the  authentic 
hiftory  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  monarch,  feated  on  a throne  of  gold, 
was  then  giving  audience  to  his  Jews.  His 
gentleman- ufher,  who  was  no  blockhead,  kept 
off  the  thronging  multitude,  that  lately  had  ar- 
rived from  London,  from  Conftantinople,  from 
Holland,  Poland,  and  France. 

The  good  Louis,  tired  of  waiting,  began  to 
yawn  and  foftly  muttered  now  and  then  an  oath, 
unable  to  lofe  the  remembrance  of  the  ceremo- 
nious pundlilios  of  former  grandeur.  But,  as 
he  yawned,  he  at  a diflance  perceived  a perfon 
whom  he  thought  he  knew. 

LOUIS. 

Yes;  certainly  it  is  he  ! — ’Tis  Samuel  Ber- 
nard!— How  does  it  happen,  fir,  I find  you 
here,  among  this  vile  crowd  of  the  circumcifed  ? 

BERNARD. 

Know,  my  royal  mailer,  that  formerly  I was 
deemed,  among  the  French,  a greater  Jew  than 
any  whom  you  fee  here  admitted  to  the  palace 
of  Solomon.  But,  Jew  or  Infidel,  I have  fwal- 
lowed  fhame.  Hither  am  I come  in  quell  of  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  I am  crafty,  and  purchafe  it  at 
a good  market.  I run  every  rifk  for  gain. 
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LOUIS. 

You  are  flill  the  fame  Bernard,  I find, 

BERNARD. 

My  love  of  money  is  extreme.  But  fay,  my 
king,  of  what  are  you  here  in  fearch  ? You  at 
the  court  of  Solomon,  and  among  the  vulgar  ! 

A thing  fo  ftrange  merits  well  I fhould  enquire. 

LOUIS. 

Love  and  pleafure  bring  me  hither.  1 feek 
a gentle  dame.  In  a word,  I feek  to  amufe 
myfelf  with  fome  kind  lady,  renowned  in  this 
venerable  Jewifh  king’s  old  teftament. 

BERNARD. 

That  is  an  article  with  which  he  may  fupply 
you. 

LOUIS. 

Doft  thou  not  perceive  that.thefe  Jews,  thefe 
lepers,  who  in  the  world  above  were  wandering 
fugitives,  are  here  perfons  of  great  refped: ; and 
that  the  monarch  concerns  himfelf  with  them 
alone  ? Here  I may  wait  to  no  good  end ; and 
fo  muft  wait,  or  I am  deceived. 

BERNARD. 

Fear  no  fuch  mifhap,  my  fovereign.  I pro- 
mife  you  a good  reception. 


Bernard 
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Bernard  then  railing  his  voice,  loudly  called, 
cc  Grandees  and  kings,  liften  ! Behold  in  this 
€C  auguft  palace  one  of  the  descendants  of  Louis, 
“ called  the  juft  ! And  (hall  he  be  fuffered  to 
“ ftand  among  this  dirty  crew  of  clippers,  coin- 
cc  ers,  and  old-clothes  men,  confounded  in  the 
cc  crowd  ! He,  who  formerly  was  a king,  and 
€C  the  Lord’s  anointed!  ” 

He  fpoke,  and  filence  profound  enfued ; for 
fuch  is  the  common  confequence  of  furprife.  At 
length  Solomon,  the  king,  replied — 6C  This  is 
cc  fome  idle  tale  or  fome  miftake.”  But  Ber- 
nard, Handing  ere<fl,  again  retorted — ec  Not  fo, 
i(  my  lord.  Your  fplendid  court  is  at  this  mo- 
“ ment  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  Louis,  the 
“ well-beloved ; Louis  the  moft  chriftian  ! 
cc  Here  the  monarch  ftands,  and  him  1 now 
<c  prefent.” 

Louis  advanced.  His  noble  carriage  and  fu- 
perior  mien  befpoke  his  rank,  and  told  the  fpec- 
tators  he  was  none  of  your  petty  princes,  the 
lord  of  half  an  acre.  Solomon,  with  outftretched 
arms,  addreffing  him,  faid — c<  Happy  am  I to 
behold,  within  my  territories,  his  moft  chriftian 
majefty  of  France !”  Louis  replied  with  gefture 
unembarrafied  ; fuch  as  Demofthenes,  about  to 
fpeak,  would  affume. 
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Our  two  great  kings,  with  arms  entwined, 
tenderly  embraced;  and  fincere  of  heart  vowed 
brotherly  love  : for  their  inclinations  were  the 
fame ; though  dead  they  preferved  their  amorous 
follies. 

To  avoid  all  lofs  of  time,  the  Frenchman  re* 
quefted  the  Jerufalemite  would  fhew  him  his 
feraglio.  “Let  me  behold  it,  brother,”  exclaimed 
Louis,  “ and  blefs  me  with  a fight  of  its  beau- 
“ ties  !”  cc  Not  quite  fo  faft,”  replied  the  Jew. 
fC  My  good  father,  of  old,  was  one  of  the 
“ horned ; and  fo  made  by  his  fon  Abfalom.  I 
<c  wifh  not  to  follow  his  example,  by  admitting 
“ a ftranger  king  into  my  feraglio,  and  not  pre- 
cc  lcribing  limits  to  the  warm  tranfports  of  im* 

patient  love.” 

“ But  my  paffions  have  kept  Lent,”  continued 
Louis.  “ It  is  now  three  months  fince  I died, 
fC  and  was  buried.  Pallid  as  I am,  can  my  ghoft 
*c  here  excite  fufpicions  in  the  jealous?” 

Lent!”  replied  the  Jew,  who  began  to 
be  difturbed  ; “ the  longer  we  faft  the  more 
“ hungry  we  are.  Nor  am  I unacquainted  with 
“ the  fedudive  prattle  of  Frenchmen,  fo  capti- 
<f  vating  to  wives  and  daughters,  fo  little  known 
“ in  Salem  and  Bethoron,  and  to  women  fo 
^ pleafing,  to  the  difquiet  of  many  a family. 

fc  However, 
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“ However,  you  are  a ftranger;  and,  to  prove 
iC  to  you  I underftand  good  breeding,  it  is  my 
“ will  a beauty  fliould  be  affigned  you ; one  who 
“ is  miftrefs  of  her  art,  and  of  whom  my  old 
<c  father  erft  was  madly  enamoured  ; one  who 
“ knows  how  to  fubdue  the  hearts  of  kings. 
“ Bathlheba  is  the  name  by  which  (he  is  known. 
C€  She  who,  among  her  other  famous  exploits, 
“ occalioned  the  murder  of  her  hufband ; one 
“ moniieur  Uriah.” 

LOUIS. 

Heavens,  what  a creature ! Oh  beauteous  gift 
of  the  great  Solomon  ! The  royal,  and  the  wife ! 

SOLOMON  • 

A gift,  brother,  not  inferior  to  your  beloved 
Pompadour.  She  who  involved  you  in  a war, 
during  which  your  difficulties 

LOUIS. 

Who  has  informed  you  of  this  ? What  \ 

know  you  that 

SOLOMON. 

That  the  French,  fo  vaunted  in  hiftory,  have 
buried  their  glory  on  German  ground.  But 
forget  we  thefe  events,  in  which  chance  perhaps 
acled  a principal  part.  Take  hence  thy  fair 

4 one; 
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one;  the  buxom  dame  has  the  art  to  keep  thy 
flame  alive;  to  faddle  and  bridle  thee;  again  to 
pleafe,  again  to  vex,  and  as  oft  perfuade. 

LOUIS. 

I fee  it  well Refiftance  were  vain,  were 

impoflible.  ( Afide.)  I fee  he  will  give  me  no- 
thing better,  fo  I mull  be  fatisfied  with  what  I 
can  get. 

Such  is  the  intelligence  we  have  laft  received, 
from  our  couriers  from  the  famous  Elyfian  fields. 
I will  not  warrant  all  the  Gazette  may  affirm. 
Truth,  which  we  love  and  cherilh,  is  every 
where  difficult  to  difcover.  For  the  prefent, 
reader,  let  what  has  been  faid  fuffice.  Thou 
haft  learned,  at  leaft,  that  the  good  king  of 
France  is  not  deprived  of  all  enjoyment. 
Shouldeft  thou  delire  to  know  what  may  here- 
after be  his  deftiny,  take  patience  and  wait; 
thou  mayeft  be  informed  by  the  next  poll. 
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CHARLES  XIL 


IH  AV  E endeavoured  for  my  own  infor- 
mation to  obtain  a juft  idea  of  the  character 
and  military  talents  of  Charles  XII.  I eftimate 
his  worth  neither  from  the  pi&ures  which  have 
been  drawn  by  his  panegy rifts  nor  his  critics. 
Ocular  witnefles,  and  memoirs  which  are  by  all 
authors  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  have 
been  my  guides.  We  ought  to  fufpedt  all  thofe 
particulars  and  minute  relations  which  we  too 
often  find  in  hiftory.  Of  a multitude  of  fictions 
vox. v.  I and 
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and  fatirical  remarks,  few  things  prefent  them- 
felves  which  are  worthy  of  our  notice. 

Among  thofe  many  turbulent  fpirits  who 
have  been  devoured  by  the  paffion  of  reign- 
ing, thofe  rulers  who  have  fought  to  render 
nations  happy  or  to  fubjeCt  them  to  the  yoke  of 
fervitude,  none  deferve  to  fix  our  attention  ex- 
cept fuch  whofe  genius  was  capable  of  embrac- 
ing all  things,  whofe  vaft  plans  produced  great 
aCtions,  and  whofe  powers  of  mind  created  cir- 
cumftances,  as  it  were,  from  non-entity,  or  pro- 
fited by  the  moft  advantageous  of  thofe  which 
prefented  themfelves,  to  effeCt  effential  changes, 
in  the  political  relations  which  exift  between 
ftates. 

Such  was  the  genius  of  Czefar.  The  fervices 
he  had  rendered  the  republic,  his  great  defers, 
his  ftill  greater  virtues,  and  his  fortunate  victo- 
ries, all  united  to  raife  him  to  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Guftavus,  Turenne,  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, in  a fphere  more  confined,  were  ani- 
mated by  the  fame  fpirit.  Some  of  thefe  great 
men  made  their  operations  conform  to  the  plan 
which  they  intended  to  purfue,  during  the  cam- 
paign ; others  connected  all  their  labours,  all  the 
operations  of  various  campaigns,  with  the  plan 
of  the  war  they  carried  on ; and  the  end  they  en- 
deavoured to  attain  is  difcovered,  when  we  with 

attention 
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attention  purfue  their  enterprifes,  which  were 
conduced  with  prudence  and  feconded  by  au- 
dacity, and  which  often  were  crowned  with 
fplendid  fuccefs. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Cromwell,  that  ambi- 
tious affaflin  of  a king  ; and  of  Richelieu,  that 
adroit  pried,  who,  in  confequence  of  his  perfe- 
verance,  obtained  the  power  by ' which  he  go- 
verned the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
iron  fceptre  of  defpotifm,  alrnoft  extirpated  the 
proteflants,  and  humbled  the  monarchs  of  Au- 
ftria,  who  were  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of 
France. 

I do  not  intend  to  examine  by  what  right 
CaTar  overthrew  the  republic  of  which  he  was  a 
member ; nor  is  this  the  place  to  decide  whether 
the  cardinal,  during  his  adminiftration,  did  good 
or  harm  to  France ; nor  yet  to  queftion  how  far 
Turenne  merited  reproaches,  for  having  ferved 
the  Spaniards  againft  his  country.  We  (hall 
here  only  fpeak  of  the  real  value  of  great  quali  - 
ties, and  not  of  the  proper  or  improper  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  employed. 

The  violent  paffions  of  Charles  were,  it  is 
true,  often  obliged  to  cede  to  the  eftimates  and 
fage  meafures  of  politics ; but  this  king  is,  never- 
thelefs,  one  of  thofe  fingular  apparitions  that 
have  excited  the  fear  and  aftonifhment  of  Eu- 
I 2 
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rope.  The  grandeur  and  fplendour  of  his  ac- 
tions furpafs  the  expedation  of  the  mod  ardent 
and  moft  determined  warrior.  King  of  a valiant 
nation  and  arbitrator  of  the  north,  his  fucceed- 
ing  misfortunes  were  excefhve.  Obliged  to 
feek  an  afylum  among  barbarians,  by  whom  he 
was  finally  made  prifoner,  he  merits  obfervation 
both  during  his  good  and  his  ill  fortune ; neither 
of  which  can  be  indifferent  to  warriors. 

My  intention  is  not  to  diminifh  the  worth  of 
this  hero.  I only  mean  to  obferve  him  with 
greater  accuracy,  that  I may  exadly  determine 
in  what  he  ought  to  be  imitated,  and  propofed 
as  an  example. 

To  imagine  a man  who  has  attained  the  per- 
fed  knowledge  of  any  fcience,  whatever,  would 
be  as  ridiculous  as  to  pretend  that  fire  quenches 
thirft,  and  that  water  fatisfies  hunger.  To  in- 
form the  hero  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  error  is 
but  to  make  him  recoiled  he  is  a man.  Kings, 
generals,  minifters,  authors,  in  a word,  all  you 
who  are  obliged  to  appear  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  you  are  equally  fubjeded  to  the 
decifions  of  your  cotemporaries,  and  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  unpardoning  pofterity. 

The  tooth  of  criticifm  can  only  make  an  im- 
preflion  on  excellence;  bad  writings  are  not 
worthy  the  trouble.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  the 

paths 
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paths  which  lead  to  the  temple  of  fame.  Common 
mortals  are  fuffered  to  pafs  on,  without  attract- 
ing attention  ; but  the  penetrating  eye  is  fixed 
on  thofe  who  endeavour  wdth  uncommon  talents 
to  open  to  themfelves  new  roads. 

Charles  XII.  is,  from  many  confiderations, 
excufable  in  not  having  pofiefled  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  art  of  war.  This  difficult  art  is  not 
innate  with  man.  Though  nature  fhould  have 
bellowed  upon  us  fuperior  genius,  profound 
ftudy  and  long  experience  are  not  the  lefs  necef- 
fary,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mofl  aufpicious 
qualities.  It  is  requifite  the  warrior  fhould  begin 
his  career  under  the  guide  of  a great  captain,  or 
be  taught  the  principles  of  his  trade  at  much  ex- 
pence and  peril,  and  after  having  received  many 
leflbns.  We  cannot  poffibly  deceive  ourfelves, 
when  wre  fuppofe  all  the  capacity  of  a great  ge- 
neral did  not  exift  in  a youth,  who  was  a king 
at  fixteen. 

Charles  XII.  firfl  faw  the  enemy  when  he  firft 
faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 

I fhall  here  take  occafion  to  remark  that  all 
thofe  who  have  commanded  armies,  in  their 
early  youth,  have  imagined  that  courage  and 
rafhnefs,  only,  were  neceflary  to  victory.  Of 
this  Pyrrhus,  the  great  Conde,  and  our  hero  are 
examples. 

I 3 But, 
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But,  fince  the  difcovery  of  gunpowder  has 
changed  the  art  of  war,  the  whole  fyftem  has 
in  confequence  been  changed  likevvife.  Strength 
of  body,  the  firft  of  qualities  among  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  is  at  prefent  of  no  eftimation. 
Stratagem  vanquiflies  (Length,  and  art  courage. 
The  underftanding  of  the  general  has  more  in- 
fluence, on  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  confe- 
quences  of  the  campaign,  than  the  prowefs  of 
the  combatants.  Prudence  prepares  and  traces 
the  route  which  valour  muft  purfue ; boldnefs 
muft  direct  the  execution,  and  abilities,  not 
good  fortune,  only  will  acquire  us  the  applaufe 
of  the  well  informed.  Our  young  officers  may 
learn  the  theory  of  this  difficult  fcience  by  the 
fludy  of  fome  claffical  works,  and  form  them- 
felves  by  frequenting  the  fociety  of  men  of  ex- 
perience, 

Thefe  were  refources  which  the  king  of  Swe- 
den wanted.  Whether  it  were  to  amufe  him  or 
to  infpire  him  with  a love  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  he  hated,  he  was  obliged  to  tranflate  the 
ingenious  romance  of  Quintus  Curtius ; and  it 
js  poffible  that  this  book  awakened  in  him  the 
delire  to  imitate  Alexander;  but  it  could  not 
fupply  him  with  thofe  rules  which  appertain  to 
a more  recent  military  art.  Charles  indeed,  ge- 
nerally (peaking,  owed  nothing  to  art,  but  all 

t© 
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to  nature.  His  genius  was  not  refplendent  with  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  his  mind  bore  the  ftamp 
of  audacity  to  excefs,  and  fortitude  not  to  be 
fhaken,  fo  that  it  was  capable  of  forming  the 
greateft  refolutions.  Fame  was  the  idol  to  which 
all  was  facrificed.  His  a&ions,  fingly,  gain,  when 
they  are  more  nearly  examined,  in  proportion  as 
his  plans  fuffer  lofs.  The  firmnefs  with  which 
he  oppofed  misfortune,  his  indefatigable  adlivity 
in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  a heroical  courage 
which  was  blind  to  danger,  were  certainly  the 
charadteriftic  traits  of  this  extraordinary  mo- 
narch. 

By  nature  deftined  to  be  a hero,  the  young 
king  followed  the  irrefiftible  inclination  which 
hurried  him  along,  at  the  moment  that  the  cupi- 
dity of  his  neighbours  provoked  him  to  war. 
His  chara&er,  which,  till  then,  had  been  mif- 
taken,  fuddenly  difplayed  itfelf.  But  it  is  time 
to  follow  the  hero  on  his  various  expeditions. 
I mean  to  confine  my  remarks  to  his  nine  firft 
campaigns,  which  open  a vaft  field  for  obfer- 
vation. 

The  king  of  Denmark  made  war  on  the  duke 
of  Holftein,  who  had  efpoufed  the  fifter  of 
Charles.  Inflead  of  fending  troops  into  Hol- 
ftein, where  they  could  only  have  aided  in  com- 
pleting the  ruin  of  the  country  he  wifhed  to  pro- 
f I 4 te&. 
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te6t,  he  ordered  eight  thoufand  men  into  Pome- 
rania. He  himfelf,  with  his  fleet,  proceeded 
tox  Zealand,  repulfed  the  enemy’s  troops  that 
guarded  the  coaft,  befieged  Copenhagen  the 
capital  of  his  foe,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks 
obliged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  conclude  a 
peace,  which  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
duke  of  Holftein. 

The  plan  and  its  execution  were  equally  ad- 
mirable. By  this  firfl  eflay,  Charles  raifed  him-  . 
felf  to  the  rank  of  Scipio,  who  tranfported  the 
war  into  Africa,  that  he  might  oblige  Carthage 
to  recal  Hannibal  out  of  Italy. 

From  Zealand,  I fliall  attend  the  young  hero 
into  Livonia,  whither  his  troops  marched  with 
incredible  fpeed ; and  the  veni9  vidi , vici,  of 
Csfefar  were  perfedtly  applicable  to  the  whole 
campaign.  The  fame  enthuiiafm,  which  infpir- 
ed  the  king  in  his  enterprifes,  animates  our  ima- 
gination, at  the  recital  of  the  memorable  vidlory 
he  gained. 

The  conduft  of  Charles  was  fagely  audacious, 
and  by  no  means  rafh.  It  was  neceflary  to  fuc- 
cour  the  town  of  Narva,  which  the  Czar  befieged 
in  perfon;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  was  obliged 
to  attack  and  to  vanquifli  the  Ruffians.  Their 
army  was  numerous,  but  it  was  only  a fwarm  of 
ill- armed  barbarians,  without  difeipline  and  de- 

flitute 
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ilitute  of  commanders.  The  Swedes  therefore 
might  exped  to  gain  the  fame  advantages,  over 
the  Mufcovites,  as  the  Spaniards  obtained  over 
the  favage  nations  of  America.  Their  fuccefs 
was  perfedly  correfpondent  to  their  hopes,  and 
Europe  heard,  with  aftonifhment,  that  eight 
thoufand  Swedes  had  beaten  and  difperfed  eighty 
thoufand  Ruffians. 

From  this  triumph,  I fhall  accompany  the 
hero  to  another  vidory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Duina,  the  only  adion  in  which  he  employed 
ftratagem,  and  by  which  he  profited  like  a con- 
fummate  general. 

The  Saxons  were  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  and 
Charles  deceived  them  by  an  artifice  of  which 
he  himfelf  was  the  inventor.  He  concealed  his 
manoeuvres  by  the  thick  fmoke  of  wetted  draw, 
under  favour  of  which  and  an  uninterrupted  can- 
nonade he  caufed  his  troops  to  pafs  the  river, 
before  old  general  Heinau,  who  commanded 
the  Saxons,  had  time  to  fufped  an  adion  of 
fuch  a nature.  Scarcely  were  the  Swedes  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  water  before  they 
were  formed,  in  order  of  battle,  to  fall  on  the 
enemy.  The  cavalry  made  fome  attacks  and 
the  infantry  a few  difcharges,  and  the  Saxons 
were  difperfed  and  took  to  flight. 

How  fplendid-  was  fuch  condud  ! On  paffing 

the 
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the  river,  how  great  was  the  prefence  of  mind, 
the  activity,  which  Charles  difplayed,  while 
he  put  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  at  the 
very  moment  they  progreffively  landed  ! What 
valour  did  he  demondrate  in  gaining  the  vic- 
tory fo  rapidly  and  with  fo  much  honour  I Mea- 
fures  taken  and  executed  after  this  manner 
merit  the  praife  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  to  recoiled  that  we 
are  obliged  to  feek  the  mader  ftrokes  of  Charles 
in  his  firft  campaigns.  Was  it  that  he  was  fpoiled 
by  the  uninterrupted  favours  of  fortune  ? Or 
could  he  fuppofe  that  a man  whom  nothing  re- 
filled had  no  need  of  art  ? Or  did  his  courage,  as 
admirable  as  it  was  aftonidiing,  fo  far  miflead 
him  as  to  entail  on  him  the  defed  of  thofe  war- 
riors who  polfefs  no  virtue  but  rafhnefs  ? 

Hitherto  Charles  had  turned  his  arms  only 
againfl  foes  whom  he  was  obliged  to  combat, 
in  his  own  defence.  But,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Duina,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  clue  by  which  he 
was  conduded.  We  perceive  a great  number 
of  enterprifes,  without  connedion  and  without 
defign,  intermingled  with  brilliant  adions,  but 
which  in  no  manner  contributed  to  produce  that 
great  effed  which  he  might  reafonably  have  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf,  in  making  war. 

The  Czar,  pad  contradidion,  was  the  mod 

puidant 
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puiflant  and  mod  dangerous  enemy  of  Sweden. 
Should  not  the  hero  have  returned  in  fearch  of 
him,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Saxpns? 
The  remains  of  the  army  beaten  at  Narva  were 
not  yet  reunited. 

Peter  I.  had  haftily  affembled  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand  new  raifed  men,  who  were  not  of 
greater  worth  than  the  eighty  thoufand  whom 
Charles  had  difarmed.  He  ought  therefore  again 
vigoroufly  to  have  attacked  him,  to  have  driven 
him  out  of  Ingria,  and  not  to  have  given  him 
time  to  recoiled  himfelf,  but  have  profited  by 
this  fituation  and  have  forced  him  to  peace. 

Auguftus,  who  had  recently  been  defied  but 
not  unanimoufly,  beheld  himfelf  feated  on  a 
tottering  throne.  Deprive  him  of  the  aid  of 
Ruflia  and  he  mud  fall.  Or  Charles  might  de- 
throne him  whenever  he  fhould  pleafe,  fuppof- 
ing  this  to  be  a real  advantage  to  Sweden.  But, 
inftead  of  ading  thus  prudently,  the  king  feems 
to  have  forgotten  the  Czar  and  the  Ruffians  at 
bay,  that  he  might  give  chace  to  I know  not 
what  Polifh  magnat  ( grandee)  of  the  contrary 
party.  The  purfuit  of  individual  vengeance 
made  him  negled  real  advantages,  and  lofe 
fight  of  the  principal  objed. 

After  he  had  feized  on  Lithuania,  his  army 
entered  Poland  like  a torrent,  which  overflowed 

and 
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and  inundated  the  whole  kingdom.  The  king 
was  to-day  at  Warfaw,  to-morrow  at  Cracow, 
and  the  next  day  at  Lublin  or  at  Lemberg.  His 
troops  fpread  themfelves  through  Polilh  Pruflia, 
again  appeared  at  Warfaw,  dethroned  king  Au- 
guftus,  and  purfued  him  into  Saxony,  there 
peaceably  to  take  up  winter  quarters. 

We  mull  recollect  that  thefe  campaigns,  which 
I haflen  over,  afforded  Charles  employment 
during  feveral  years.  Here  I fhall  (top  a mo- 
ment, to  examine  his  condud.  Let  me  how- 
ever remark  that,  during  the  interval  of  thefe 
marches  and  counter- marches,  the  vidory  at 
Cliffons  was  gained,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  an  able  manoeuvre  made  to  take  the  Saxons 
in  flank. 

The  method  which  Charles  purfued  in  the 
war  of  Poland  was  certainly  very  defective.  The 
conqueft  of  Poland,  which  is  every  where  an 
open  country  without  fortreffes,  is  a thing  of  no 
difficulty  ; but  its  prefervation,  as  marlhal  Saxe 
well  obferves,  is  very  precarious.  The  ealier  it 
is  to  be  conquered  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  a 
conqueror  there  to  fix  and  maintain  himfelf: 
the  method  he  (marlhal  Saxe)  propofes  no  doubt 
appears  to  be  flow,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which 
can  bo  followed  by  thofe  who  would  ad  with 
fafety. 


The 
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The  king  of  Sweden  was  by  nature  mucji 
too  hafty,  to  make  profound  refledions  on  the 
country  in  which  he  made  war,  and  on  the  dil- 
pofitions  fuitable  to  his  military  efforts.  Had 
he  firft  eltablifhed  himfelf  in  Polifh  Pruflia,  had 
he  progreflively  fecured  the  Viftula,  and  the 
Bog,  by  throwing  up  entrenched  places  of  arms 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  or  in  other  pro- 
per places,  had  he  aded  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  other  rivers  which  traverfe  Poland,  he  would 
have  obtained  points  at  which  to  rally,  would 
have  guarded  the  conquered  diflrids,  and  the 
places  he  occupied  would  have  enabled  him  to 
raife  contributions  and  form  magazines  for  the 
army.  By  this  condud,  the  war  would  have  be- 
come more  regular,  and  he  would  have  prefcribed 
bounds  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ruflians  and  the 
Saxons.  The  polls,  well  fortified,  would  have 
obliged  his  enemies,  if  they  would  ad  effedually, 
to  undertake  diflant  fieges,  to  which  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  tranfport  the  artillery 
neceflary,  becaufe  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  in 
that  country.  His  fltuation  never  could  become 
defperate,  fhould  misfortune  happen;  his  rear 
would  have  been  open,  and  by  his  polls  he 
would  have  gained  time  to  repair  the  lofs,  and  to 
retard  a vidorious  enemy. 


By 
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By  a contrary  conduct,  which  Charles  pre- 
ferred, he  was  only  mader  of  the  country  which 
his  troops  occupied ; his  campaigns  were  con- 
tinual marches;  and  the  lead  unfortunate  acci- 
dent endangered  the  lofs  of  his  coriqueds.  He 
was  obliged  to  fight  innumerable  battles,  and  by 
the  mod  glorious  victory  only  gained  the  uncer- 
tain pofleffion  of  provinces  from  which  he  had 
long  before  expelled  the  foe* 

We  infenfibly  approach  the  period  when 
fortune  began  to  declare  againfl  our  hero.  It 
is  my  intention  to  be  dill  more  circumfped 
than  I have  been,  in  judging  events  the  ter- 
mination of  which  was  fo  unfortunate. 

W e ought  not  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  plan  by  the  ifiue  of  an  undertaking. 
Let  us  carefully  guard  againd  placing  that  reverfe 
of  fortune  which  happens  in  execution  to  the 
account  of  want  of  precaution.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  invifible  caufes  which  the  multitude 
call  blind  fatality,  and  which,  notwithdanding 
their  great  influence  over  the  dediny  of  men>. 
from  their  obfcurity  and  complication,  efcape 
the  mod  profound  and  mod  philofophic  fpirit  of 
remark. 

We  cannot  in  any  manner  accufe  the  king  of 
Sweden  of  having  himfelf  been  the  caufe  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  befel  him.  TJie  fuccefs 

which 
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which  had  feconded  all  his  enterprifes,  during 
the  war  in  Poland,  did  not  permit  him  to  ob* 
ferve  that  he  often  departed  from  rules  of  art ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  been  punifhed  for  his  errors, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  danger  to  which 
he  had  been  expofed.  This  condant  good  for- 
tune rendered  him  too  confident;  he  did  not  even 
fufped  it  was  neceflary  to  change  his  meafures. 

In  what  relates  to  his  proje&s  on  the  dutchy 
of  Smolenfko  and  the  Ukrain,  it  appears  he  may 
be  accufed  of  not  having  taken  the  lead  pre- 
caution. Suppofing  he  had  dethroned  the  Czar 
at  Mofcow,  the  execution  of  his  plan  would  nos 
have  done  him  any  honour  ; fince  fuccefs  would 
not  have  been  the  wqrk  of  prudence,  but  the 
effect  of  chance. 

The  fubfidence  of  his  troops  fhould  be  the 
firft  care  of  a general.  An  army  has  been  com- 
pared to  an  edifice,  the  bafis  of  which  is  the 
belly.  The  negligence  of  the  king  in  this 
effential  point  was  what  mod  contributed  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  mod  diminifhed  his  fame. 
What  praife  would  the  general  merit  who,  in 
order  to  vanquifh,  mud  have  troops  that  have 
no  need  of  nourifhment,  foldiers  that  are  inca- 
pable of  fatigue,  and  heroes  who  arc  immortal  ? 

Charles  XII.  is  accufed  of  having  too  incon- 
dderately  depended  on  the  promifes  of  Mazeppa, 
3 but 
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but  he  was  not  betrayed  by  theColFack.  Mazcppa 
on  the  contrary  was  himfelf  betrayed,  by  a for- 
tuitous concourfe  of  unfortunate  circumftances ; 
which  he  neither  could  forefee  nor  avoid.  Be- 
fide  that  minds  of  the  power  of  that  of  Charles 
are  incapable  of  fufpicion,  and  are  never  diffident 
till  they  have  been  taught  the  wickednefs  and 
the  ingratitude  of  men,  by  reiterated  experience. 

But  I return  to  examine  the  plan  and  opera- 
tion which  Charles  intended  to  execute,  during 
his  campaign.  True  it  is  I cannot  fay,  with 
Coreggio,  “ I alfo  am  a painter” — yet  I will 
venture  to  prefent  my  ideas  to  the  connoifleur. 

That  he  might  repair  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted, in  having  fo  long  neglected  the  Czar,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  king  fhould  have  pene- 
trated into  Ruffia  by  the  mold  eafy  route,  as  the 
moft  certain  means  of  overwhelming  his  power- 
ful adverfary.  This  route  undoubtedly  was  not 
that  of  Smolenfko,  nor  the  Ukrain.  There 
were  in  both  impracticable  marfhes,  immenfe 
defer ts,  and  great  rivers  to  pafs,  before  a half- 
cultivated  country  could  be  entered,  and  the 
army  could  arrive  at  Mofcow.  By  taking  either 
of  thefe  routes,  Charles  deprived  himfelf  of  all 
the  fuccour  he  might  have  received  from  Poland, 
or  Sweden.  The  farther  he  advanced,  into  Ruffia, 
the  farther  he  found  himfelf  from  his  kingdom, 
2 To 
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To  complete  fuch  an  enterprife  required  more 
than  one  campaign.  Whence  was  he  to  obtain 
provifions?  By  what  road  were  his  recruits  to 
march?  In  what  Mofcovite  or  Coflack  avenue 
could  he  eftablifti  a place  of  referve?  Whence 
could  he  obtain  arms  and  clothing,  which  are 
continually  to  be  renewed  in  an  army;  with  nu- 
merous other  things,  of  lefs  value,  but  which  are 
abfolutely  necefl'ary  ? 

So  many  infurmountable  difficulties  fhould 
have  taught  him  to  forefee  that  the  Swedes  were 
undoubtedly  expofed  to  perifh  by  fatigue  and 
famine,  and  that  they  muft  diminifh  and  melt 
away,  even  if  victorious.  If  therefore  the  afpecft 
of  fuccefs  was  thus  gloomy,  how  dreadful  muft 
be  the  picture  of  poflible  misfortune!  A lofs 
eafy  to  be  repaired,  in  a different  fituation,  muft 
become  a deciflve  cataftrophe,  to  an  army 
abandoned  to  chance,  in  a defert  country,  with- 
out ftrong  holds,  and  confequently  without  re- 
treat. 

Inftead  of  expoflng  himfelf  to  fo  many  difficul- 
ties with  fuch  temerity,  inftead  of  braving  fo 
many  obftacles,  a much  more  natural  plan  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  which  might  have  been  conceived 
and  executed  without  effort,  Charles  fhould 
have  proceeded  immediately  to  Peterfburg, 
through  Livonia  and  Ingria.  The  Swedifh 
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fleet  and  the  neceflary  tranfports,  with  a fupply 
of  provifions,  might  have  followed  by  the  gulph 
of  Finland  ; the  recruits  and  other  things  necef- 
fary  might  have  been  fent  on  board  this  fleet, 
or  marched  through  Finland.  The  king  would 
thus  have  covered  his  bed  provinces,  and  not 
have  removed  from  his  frontiers.  Succefs  would 
have  been  more  fplendid,  and  the  utmoil  adver- 
fity  would  not  have  rendered  his  fkuation  hope- 
lefs.  Should  he  have  feized  on  Peterfburg,  he 
would  have  deftroyed  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
czar;  Ruflia  would  have  loft  fight  of  Europe, 
and  the  only  link  which  connected  that  empire 
with  the  quarter  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  would 
have  been  broken. 

This  grand  point  gained,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  profit  by  fuccefs  and  proceed  farther ; 
though  I do  not  perceive  that  it  was  any  way 
eflential  he  fhould  fign  the  articles  of  peace  at 
Mofcow. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  for  my  own  information, 
to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
during  thefe  two  campaigns,  to  the  rules  which 
the  great  mafters  of  the  military  art  have  given. 

Thofe  rules  require  that  a general  fhould  ne- 
ver endanger  his  army ; nor  advance  with  any 
corps  which  is  not  fufficiently  fuftained.  Charles, 
as  it  were,  buried  himfelf  in  the  dutchy  of  Smo- 

lenfko. 
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lenlko,  without  thinking  of  preferving  a com- 
munication with  Poland.  Our  inftructors  have 
eftablifhed  it  as  a law  that  we  Ihould  form  a de- 
fen five  line  of  communication,  and  cover  it  by 
the  army,  that  our  rear  may  be  open,  and  our 
magazines  in  fafety.  The  Swedes  found  them- 
felves  near  the  town  of  Smolenfko  with  only  pro- 
vifion  fufficiei}t  for  a fortnight ; they  drove  their 
enemies  before  them,  beat  their  rear-guard,  and 
plirfued  them  at  a venture,  without  exa&ly 
knowing  whither  the  fugitive  enemy  was  leading 
them. 

We  know  of  no  precaution  which  the  king 
took  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  except 
that  he  commanded  general  Lowenhaupt  to  fol- 
low him  with  a confiderable  convoy.  He  there- 
fore ought  not  to  have  left  this  convoy,  which 
the  army  could  not  do  without,  fo  far  in  his 
rear;  nor  to  have  begun  his  march  toward  the 
Ukrain  before  its  arrival ; for  the  farther  he  re- 
moved from  it  the  more  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
defeat.  He  Ihould  rather  have  chofen  to  return 
with  his  forces  into  Lithuania*  He  on  the  con- 
trary continually  pufhed  forward,  and  thus  acce- 
lerated the  lofs  of  the  army. 

To  conduct  fo  oppofite  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
which  alone  was  fufficient  to  incur  ruin,  misfor- 
tunes were  added  which  can  only  be  attributed 
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to  fatality.  The  czar  thrice  attacked  Lowen- 
haupt,  and  at  length  obliged  him  to  deftroy  a 
great  part  of  his  convoy. 

The  king  of  Sweden  therefore  was  ignorant 
of  the  views  and  motions  of  the  Ruffians.  If 
this  were  negligence  on  his  part,  he  ought  bit- 
terly to  have  reproached  himfeif;  but  if  it  were 
occafioned  by  invincible  obftacles,  we  mud  once 
again  place  this  difafter  to  the  account  of  inevi- 
table deftiny.  ^ 

When  war  is  made  in  a half  barbn*~  " 

, n . r . - -*ry  to  build 

almoft  defert  country,  it  is  n^  „ 

_ _ . ^ pofleffion.  Thele 

fortreffes  ^ ' L°  k" 

~ iii  lome  fort  C/v~tl0n5*  The  troops  muft  aid 

in  conftructing  roads,  mounds,  and  bridges,  and 
in  raifing  redoubts,  according  as  each  (hall  be- 
come requifite.  But  a method  fo  tedious  was 
little  correfpondent  to  the  impetuous  and  reftlefs 
fpirit  of  the  king.  It  has  been  rightly  remarked 
that,  in  what  depended  on  bravery  and  prompti- 
tude, he  was  incomparable;  but  he  was  no  lon- 
ger the  fame  man  on  occafions  when  regular 
plans  or  How  meafures  were  to  be  obferved, 
which  time  and  patience  only  could  ripen. 

Thefe  confiderations  prove  how  neceffiary  it  is 
that  a warrior  fliould  be  m after  of  his  paffions  ; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite,  in  a {ingle  perfon, 
all  the  talents  of  a great  general. 


I (hall 
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I jfhall  pafs  over  the  battle  of  Holofzin,  as 
well  as  other  combats  of  that  campaign,  becaufe 
they  were  as  ineffectual,  relative  to  the  war,  as 
they  were  fatal  to  thofe  who  fell  the  forrowful 
victims.  Charles  in  general  was  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  men.  There  are  no  doubt  occafions 
on  which  it  is  neceffary  to  fight;  as,  when  more 
may  be  gained  than  loft;  when  an  enemy  dif- 
covers  negligence  in  his  camp,  or  on  his  march ; 
or  when  a decifive  blow  may  oblige  him  to  make 
peace.  But  many  generals  only  fight  fo  offer* 
becaufe  they  do  not  know  how  otherwife  to  rid 
themfelves  of  their  embarraffment.  Therefore 
fuch  conduCt  is  not  attributed  to  them  as  a 
merit,  but  rather  to  the  want  of  genius. 

At  length  we  approach  the  decifive  battle  of 
Pultavva.  The  errors  of  great  men  are  exem- 
plary leffons  to  thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  lefs 
abilities;  and  there  are  few  generals  in  Europe 
to  whom  the  fate  of  Charles  may  not  teach  pru- 
dence, circumfpe&ion,  and  wifdom. 

Marfhal  Keith,  who  afterward  commanded 
in  the  Ukrain  as  a Ruffian  general,  and  who 
has  feen  and  examined  Pultawa,  has  affured 
me  that  the  fortifications  of  that  place  were  only 
of  earth,  furrounded  by  a bad  ditch.  He  was 
perfuaded  that  the  Swedes,  on  their  arrival, 
might,  without  further  preparation,  have  car- 
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lied  it  fword  in  hand,  had  not  the  king  pur- 
pofely  prolonged  the  liege,  in  order  to  attradt, 
that  he  might  vanquiffi,  the  czar. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Swedes  did  not  there 
difeover  the  fame  ardour  and  impetuofity  for 
which  they  were  famous;  it  mull  alfo  be  allowed 
they  did  not  make  an  attack  till  Menzikof  had 
firft  thrown  fuccour  into  the  town,  and  till  he 
had  encamped  near  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Worlkla.  But  the  czar  had  a confiderable 
magazine  at  Pultawa.  Should  not  the  Swedes, 
who  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  have  feized 
with  all  poffible  expedition  on  this  magazine, 
that  they  might  at  a blow  have  taken  it  from  the 
Ruffians,  and  have  abundantly  fupplied  them- 
felves  ? Charles  XII.  undoubtedly  had  the  moll 
powerful  reafons  to  pufh  the  liege  with  vigour, 
and  he  ought  to  have  employed  every  means  to 
have  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  this  trilling 
place,  before  the  arrival  of  fuccour. 

Without  including  the  rambling  Cqlfacks  of 
Mazeppa,  who  on  the  day  of  battle  did  more 
harm  than  good,  the  king  had  no  more  than 
eighteen  thoufand  Swedes.  How  was  it  pof- 
fible he  fhould  think  of  undertaking  a liege, 
and  of  giving  battle  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo 
fmall  an  army? 


On 
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On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  it  was  requi- 
site either  to  have  raifed  the  liege  or  to  have  left 
a confiderable  corps  in  the  trenches ; the  one 
was  difgraceful  and  the  other  much  diminifhed 
the  number  of  his  combatants.  This  enterprife, 
which  was  totally  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the 
Swedes,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  czar, 
and  Seems  unworthy  of  our  hero  : it  Scarcely 
could  have  been  expeded  even  from  a general 
who  never  had  made  war  with  reflection. 

Without  Seeking  to  difcover  Stratagems  where 
there  were  none,  without  attributing  to  the  king 
views  which  perhaps  he  never  entertained,  we 
ought  rather  to  recoiled  that  he  very  often  was 
uninformed  of  the  march  of  his  enemy.  It  is 
to  be  prefumed  that  he  had  no  intelligence  of 
the  march  of  Menzikof,  nor  of  the  approach  of 
the  czar;  and  that  consequently  he  did  not 
think  it  neceflary  to  haften  the  Siege,  becaufe  he 
imagined  Pultawa  could  not  but  Surrender.  Let 
us  further  remember  that  Charles  always  made 
war  in  the  open  field,  that  he  did  not  underftand 
laying  Siege,  and  that  he  had  never  had  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  knowledge  by  experience. 
When  we  confider  too  that  the  Swedes  lay  three 
months  before  Thorn,  the  works  of  which  were 
no  better  than  thofe  of  Pultawa,  we  may,  with- 
K 4 out 
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out  injullice,  pronounce  what  their  abilities  were 
for  carrying  on  lieges. 

When  Mons,  Tournay,  and  the  works  of 
Cohorn  and  Vauban,  fcarcely  impeded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  for  three  weeks;  and  when, 
on  the  contrary,  Thorn  and  Pultawa  occupied 
the  Swedes  for  feveral  months,  may  we  not  well 
conclude  the  latter  did  not  underhand  the  art  of 
taking  towns?  No  place  could  refill  them  if  it 
were  poffible  to  carry  it  by  alfault,  fword  in 
hand;  but  they  were  hopped  by  the  moh  in- 
fignificant  fortrefs  before  which  it  was  necelfary 
to  open  trenches. 

Should  thefe  proofs  be  inefficient,  I will  alk, 
would  not  Charles,  hot  and  impetuous  as  he  was, 
have  befieged  and  taken  Dantzic,  that  he  might 
have  made  the  city  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his 
wrath,  becaufe  of  an  offence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived ; or  would  he  have  been  fatisfied  with  a 
fum  of  money,  if  he  had  not  fuppofed  the  liege 
to  be  an  enterprife  above  his  ftrength? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  principal  obje£l  of  this 
Elfay.  Pultawa  was  befieged,  and  the  czar 
approached  with  his  army.  Charles  Hill  had  it  in 
his  power  to  choofe  his  poll,  and  there  to  wait  for 
his  rival.  This  poll  he  might  have  taken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Worlkla,  either  to  difpute  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  river,  or,  the  foe  having  palled  it,  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  to  have  attacked  the  czar.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Swedes  demanded  quick  determi- 
nation. Either  they  muft  fall  on  the  Ruffians 
the  moment  they  arrived  or  entirely  abandon 
the  project  of  attack.  To  fuffer  the  czar  to 
choofe  his  poft,  and  to  give  him  time  neceffiuy 
to  put  himfelf  in  a ftate  of  defence,  was  an  irre- 
parable fault : he  already  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  which  was  not  a little  i and  he  was 
allowed  to  acquire  the  advantage  of  ground  and 
of  military  art,  which  was  too  much. 

A few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  czar,  the 
king  was  wounded,  in  vifiting  his  trenches ; the 
greateft  blame  confequently  fell  on  his  gene- 
rals. It  neverthelefs  appears  that,  as  foon  as  he 
was  refolved  to  give  battle,  he  ought  to  have 
abandoned  his  trenches,  that  he  might  have 
been  able  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  more 
vigour.  Were  he  victorious,  Pultawa  would 
furrender  of  itfelf ; were  he  vanquifhed,  he 
would  equally  be  obliged  to  raife  the  liege. 

So  many  miftakes  united  announced  the  iffiue 
of  the  unfortunate  battle,  the  approach  of  which 
was  daily  perceived. 

It  feemed  as  if  fate  had  previoufly  difpofed 
of  every  thing  to  the  difad  vantage  of  the  Swedes, 
and  thus  prepared  their  ruin.  The  wound  of 
the  king,  which  prevented  him  from  perfonaliy 

heading 
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heading  his  troops  as  ufual,  and  the  negligence 
of  the  generals,  who  by  their  erroneous,  difpo- 
fitions  diffidently  (hewed  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  or  at 
lead  that  their  knowledge  was  imperfect,  greatly 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  catadrophe.  The 
attack  alfo  was  begun  by  the  cavalry ; whereas 
it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  infantry,  and  of  artil- 
lery well  diredted. 

The  pod  of  the  Ruffians  was  very  advantage- 
ous by  its  fituation,  and  was  made  dronger  with 
Redoubts.  A part  of  their  front  only  could  be 
attacked,  and  the  fmall  plain  on  which  it  was 
poffible  to  form,  for  the  alfault,  was  flanked  by 
the  crofs  fire  of  three  rows  of  redoubts.  One 
wing  of  the  Ruffian  army  was  covered  by  an 
abatis,  behind  which  there  was  an  intrenchment, 
and  the  other  was  defended  by  an  impracticable 
marfli . 

Marfhal  Keith,  who  perfonally  examined  this  fo 
famous  ground,  maintained  that,  even  with  an 
army  of  a hundred  thoufand  men,  Charles  could 
not  have  vanquifhed  the  czar  thus  polled  ,*  be- 
caufe  the  various  difficulties  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  to  be  overcome  muft  have  cod  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  and  it  is  known  that  the  braved 
troops  at  length  lofe  courage,  after  a long  and 
2 mur- 
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murderous  attack,  when  they  are  oppofed  by 
new  and  unceafing  impediments. 

I know  not  what  were  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced. the  Swedes,  in  a fituation  fo  critical  as 
they  then  were,  to  hazard  an  attempt  fo  dange- 
rous. If  their  neceffity  was  abfolute,  the  error 
of  obliging  themfelves  to  rifk  a battle  in  their 
own  defpite,  and  und^r  the  mod:  difad  vantage- 
ous  circumftances,  was  great. 

All  that  might  well  have  been  predicted  hap- 
pened ; a confiderable  army,  diminifhed  by  la- 
bour, want,  and  even  victory,  was  led  to  the 
flaughter.  General  Creutz,  who  by  a circuitous 
route  was  to  have  taken  the  Ruffians  in  flank, 
loft  himfelf  in  the  woods,  and  never  appeared 
on  the  field. 

Thus  twelve  thoufand  Swedes  attacked  a pod: 
defended  by  eighty  thoufand  Mufcovites,  who 
no  longer  were  that  multitude  of  barbarians 
whom  Charles  had  difperfed  at  Narva;  they 
were  metamorphofed  into  well-armed  and  well- 
pofled  foldiers,  commanded  by  able  foreign 
generals ; well  intrenched,  and  defended  by  the 
fire  of  a formidable  train  of  artillery. 

The  Swedes  led  their  cavalry  againft.  thefe 
batteries,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  in  valour’s  defpite. 
The  infantry  advanced  ; and,  though  it  was  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  by  a moft  dreadful  fire  from  the  redoubts, 
it  feized  on  the  two  firft  of  them.  But  the  Ruf- 
fians attacked  the  Swedilh  battalions  at  once  in 
front,  flank  and  rear;  repulfed  them  feveral 
times,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquifh  the  field 
of  battle.  Diforder  then  fpread  through  the 
army ; the  king  being  wounded  was  unable  to 
rally  his  troops,  and  there  was  no  perfon  who 
could  colled  the  fugitives  foon  enough,  becaufe 
the  bed  generals  had  been  made  prifoners  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle ; and,  as  the  Swedes  had 
no  place  which  covered  the  rear  of  their  army, 
it  was  their  fault  that  thefe  troops,  who  fled  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Boryflhenes,  were  obliged 
tofurrender  atdifcretion  to. the  conqueror. 

An  author  of  confiderable  wit,  but  who  pro- 
bably fludied  the  military  art  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  imagines  the  king  of  Sweden  ought  to 
have  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  fugitives 
whom  general  Lowenhaupt  had  collected,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes,  and  pretends  that 
the  fever  which  his  wound  occafioned,  and 
which,  as  he  truly  obferves,  was  little  calculated 
to  infpire  courage,  was  the  reafon  that  he  neg- 
leded  the  only  means  which,  according  to 
him,  remained  for  repairing  his  lofs. 

Such  a determination  might  have  been  pro- 
per jn  ages  when  men  fought  with  the  fword 

and 
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and  the  club ; but  after  a battle  the  infantry  b 
always  in  want  of  powder.  The  of 

the  Swedes  formed  a part  of  tb-  ja6o1oe!  which 

the  enemy  had  alre;^  taken  5 therefore>  if 
Charles  had  imw^e  enough  t0  have  headed 
-a  oops,  deflitute  as  they  were  or  powder 
and  of  bread,  two  things  which  oblige  even  for- 
treflfes  to  furrender,  the  czar  would  foon  have 
had  the  pleafure  of  giving  audience  to  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  for  whom  he  waited  with  great  im- 
patience ; confequently,  in  a fituation  fo  defpe- 
rate,  the  king,  had  he  been  in  perfect  health, 
could  do  nothing  better  than  take  refuge  among 
the  Turks. 

Monarchs,  no  doubt,  ought  not  to  fear  dan- 
ger; but  their  dignity  equally  induces  them 
carefully  to  avoid  being  made  prifoners ; and 
lefs  from  perfonal  confederations  than  from  the 
dreadful  confequences  which  refult  to  their 
Hates.  French  authors  fliould  recolledt  the  con- 
fiderable  injury  which  their  nation  fuflered  by 
the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  The  wounds  which 
France  then  received  Hill  bleed,  and  the  ve- 
nality of  Hate-dignities,  which  was  inevitable, 
in  order  to  raife  the  fum  for  the  royal  ranfom, 
is  a durable  monument  of  that  difgraceful 
epocha. 

In  flight  itfelf  our  hero  is  worthy  of  admira- 
i tion. 
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tion.  Any  other  man  would  have  funken  udder 
a blow'  fo  fevere;  but  he  formed  new  plans, 
found  refources  even  in  misfortune,  and,  a fu- 
gitive in  Turkey,  meditated  to  arm  the  Porte 
againft  Ruflia. 

It  is  with  pain  I behold  Charles  degrading 
himfelf  to  the  rank  of  a courtier  of  the  fultan, 
begging  a thoufand  purfes,  and  to  perceive  with 
what  headlong,  what  inconceivable  obftinacy  he 
perfevered  in  wifhing  to  remain  in  the  Rates  of 
a monarch  who  would  not  fuffer  him  there  to 
remain.  I could  wi(h  the  Rrange  battle  of  Ben- 
der might  be  blotted  from  his  hiftory.  I regret 
the  precious  time  he  loft  in  a barbarous  country, 
feeding  on  vain  hope,  deaf  to  the  plaintive  voice 
of  Sweden,  and  infenfible  of  his  duty,  by  which 
he  was  fo  loudly  fummoned  to  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom,  which  he  in  fome  manner  feemed, 
while  abfent,  voluntarily  to  renounce. 

The  plans  which  are  attributed  to  him  after 
his  return  into  Pomerania,  and  which  certain 
perfons  have  made  originate  with  count  von 
Goertz,  have  always  appeared  to  me  fo  inde- 
terminate, fo  monftrous,  and  fo  little  confiftent 
with  the  fituation  and  exhauRed  Rate  of  his 
kingdom,  that  my  reader  will  permit  me,  in 
behalf  of  the  fame  of  Charles,  to  leave  them  in 
filence.  That  war,  fo  fruitful  in  fortunate  and 

unfortu- 
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unfortunate  events,  was  begun  by  the  enemies 
of  Sweden  ; and  Charles,  obliged  to  refill  their 
plan  of  aggrandizement,  was  only  in  a {late  of 
defence.  His  enemies  attacked  him  becaufe 
they  mifunderftood  and  defpifed  his  youth. 
While  he  was  fuccefsful,  and  appeared  to  be 
a dangerous  enemy,  he  was  envied  by  Europe  ; 
but  when  fortune  turned  her  back,  the  allied 
powers  fhook  the  throne  of  Charles,  and  par- 
celled out  his  kingdom. 

Had  this  hero  poflefle'd  moderation  equal  to 
his  courage,  had  he  fet  limits  to  his  triumphs, 
had  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  czar  when  an 
opportunity  of  honourable  peace  prefented  it- 
felf,  he  would  have  {lifted  the  evil  defigns  of  the 
envious ; but,  as  foon  as  they  recovered  from 
their  panic,  they  only  thought  of  the  means  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  the  ruins  of  his  mo- 
narchy. Unfortunately,  the  paflions  of  that 
man  were  fubjedl  to  no  modification,  he  wifhed 
to  carry  every  thing  by  force  and  haughtinefs, 
and  defpotically  to  lord  it  even  over  defpots. 
To  make  war  and  to  dethrone  kings  was  to  him 
but  one  and  the  lame  adl. 

In  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Charles  XII. 
I find  high  founding  praifes  bellowed  on  his 
frugality  and  continence;  but  twenty  French 
cooks  in  his  kitchen,  a thoufand  courtefans  in 

his 
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his  train,  and  ten  companies  of  players  in  his 
army,  would  not  have  occafioned  his  kingdom 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  evils  which  were 
brought  on  it,  by  his  ardent  third  of  glory  and 
defire  of  vengeance.  Offences  made  fo  deep 
and  fo  durable  an  impreffion,  on  the  foul  of 
Charles,  that  the  mod  recent  effaced  all  traces 
of  thofe  by  which  they  had  been  preceded.  It 
may  be  faid  we  fee  the  different  paffions  which 
agitated  the  irreconcileable  mind  of  this  prince 
with  fo  much  violence  fprout,  when  we  obferve 
and  attend  him  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  king  of 
Denmark;  he  afterward  perfecuted  the  king  of 
Poland,  without  meafure  or  limits ; prefently 
the  whole  weight  of  his  anger  fell  on  the  czar; 
and  at  length  his  vengeance  fele&ed  the  king  of 
England  as  its  only  object ; fo  that  he  forgot 
himfelf  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  natural  ene- 
my of  his  kingdom,  that  he  might  courfe  a 
(liadow,  and  feek  an  enemy  who  was  become 
his  foe  from  accident,  or  rather  from  chance. 

If  we  collect  the  various  traits  which  charac- 
terize this  extraordinary  man,  we  (hall  find  him 
lefs  intelligent  than  courageous ; lefs  fage  than 
adive ; lefs  attentive  to  real  advantage  than  the 
Have  of  his  paffions  ; as  enterprifing,  but  not  fo 
artful,  as  Hannibal ; rather  refembling  Pyrrhus 

than 
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than  Alexander ; and  as  fplendid  as  Conde,  at 
Rocroi,  Friburg,  and  Nordlinguen.  But  he 
could  not  at  any  time  be  compared  to  Turenne, 
if  we  obferve  the  latter  at  the  battles  of  the 
Downs  and  of  Colmar;  and  efpecially  during 
his  two  laft  campaigns. 

Though  the  ad  ions  of  our  hero  fhine  with 
great  brilliancy,  they  muft  not  be  imitated,  ex* 
cept  with  peculiar  caution.  The  more  refplen- 
dent  they  are,  the  more  eafily  may  they  feduce 
the  youthful,  headlong,  and  angry  warrior ; to 
whom  we  cannot  often  enough  repeat  that  va- 
lour, without  wifdom,  is  infufficient ; and  that 
the  adyerfary  with  a cool  head,  who  can  com- 
bine and  calculate,  will  finally  be  vidorious 
over  the  rafh. 

To  form  a perfed  general,  the  coyrage,  forti- 
tude, and  adivity  of  Charles  XII.  the  penetrat- 
ing glance  and  policy  of  Marlborqugh,  the  vaft 
plans  and  art  of  Eugene,  the  ftratagems  of  Lux- 
embourg, the  wifdom,  order,  and  forefight  of 
Montecuculi,  and  the  grand  art,  which  Turenne 
poffefied,  of  feizing  the  critical  moment,  fhould 
be  united.  Such  a phoenix  will  with  difficulty 
be  engendered.  Some  pretend  that  Alexander 
was  the  model  on  which  Charles  XII.  formed 
himfelf.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  equally  fo  that 
the  fucceflor  of  Charles  is  prince  Edward;  and 
vol,  v.  L if 
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if  unfortunately  the  latter  fhould  ferve  as  an  ex-, 
ample  to  any  one,  the  copy,  at  heft,  can  only 
be  a Don  Quixot. 

But  what  right  have  I to  judge  the  maft  cele-, 
brated  and  the  greateft  generals  ? Have  I myfelf 
obferved  the  precepts  I have  juft  prefcribed  ? } 
can  only  reply  that  the  faults  of  others,  on  the 
flighted  effort  of  the  memory,  ftart  to  view,  and 
that  we  glide  lightly  over  our  own* 
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THE  Syfteme  de  la  Nature  is  a work  which 
feduces  at  the  firft  reading,  and  the  de- 
fers of  which,  being  concealed  with  great  art, 
are  not  difcovered,  till  the  book  has  been  feveral 
times  perufed.  The  author  has  had  the  addrefs 
to  keep  the  confequences  of  his  principles  out 
of  fight,  that  he  may  miilead  critical  examina- 
tion. The  iilufion  however  is  not  fo  potent 
but  that  the  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions 
into  which  he  often  falls  may  be  perceived,  as 
may  the  confefnons  he  makes  which  are  oppofite 

* The  Syftem  of  Nature, 
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to  his  fyftem,  and  which  feem  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  the  force  of  truth.  The  metaphy- 
fical  fubjedts  on  which  he  treats  are  obfcure, 
and  furrounded  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  To 
be  led  aftray  is  pardonable,  when  we  enter  a la- 
byrinth in  which  fo  many  before  us  have  been  loft. 

Still  however  it  (hould  feem  that,  while  pur- 
fuing  this  fhadowy  path,  it  may  be  trodden  with 
lefs  peril,  if  we  are  diffident  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, if  we  recoiled:  that  in  fuch  refearches  ex- 
perience is  no  longer  our  guide,  and  that  we 
have  nothing  better  for  the  fupport  of  our  opi- 
nions than  probabilities,  more  or  lefs  preponde- 
rant. This  refle&ion  is  furely  fufficient  to  infpire 
any  philofopher,  who  fyftematifes,  with  referve 
and  modefty.  Our  author  apparently  has  not 
thought  thus,  fince  he  glories  in  being  dogma- 
tical. 

The  principal  points  on  which  he  treats  in 
his  work  are, 

I.  God  and  Nature. 

II.  Fate. 

III.  The  morality  of  religion  compared  with 
the  morality  of  natural  religion. 

IV.  Kings  the  origin  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  ftates. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft  point,  we  are  fome- 
what  furprifed,  confidering  its  importance,  at 

the 
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the  reafons  which  the  author  alleges  to  rejed  a 
deity.  He  affirms  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting blind  matter,  aded  upon  by  motion, 
than  in  referring  to  an  intelligent  and  felf-ex- 
iftent  caufe ; as  if  that  which  was  lefs  difficult 
to  conceive  was  more  true  than  another  thing 
which  required  deeper  refearch  to  difcover 
He  avows  that  the  indignation  he  has  con- 
ceived againft  religious  perfecution  has  induced 
him  to  become  an  atheift.  But  are  the  paffions 
and  indolence  of  men  fufficient  reafons  to  deter- 
mine the  opinions  of  a philofopher  ? A confef- 
lion  fo  ingenuous  cannot  fail  to  infpire  his  rea- 
ders with  diffidence.  How  may  we  put  confi- 
dence in  him  if  he  be  determined  by  reafons  fo 
frivolous  ? I imagine  our  philofopher  fometimes 
too  complaifantly  indulges  his  imagination ; 
and  that,  (truck  by  the  contradidory  definitions 
which  the  theologians  have  given  of  the  Divi- 
nity, he  confounds  thefe  definitions,  which  good 
fenfe  readily  gives  up,  with  an  intelligent  Na- 
ture, which  mud  neceffarily  prefide  over  the 
order  of  die  univerfe.  The  \Vhole  world  is  a 
proof  of  fuch  an  intelligent  Being,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  which  we  have  but  to  open  our  eyes. 
Man  is  a rational  creature  produced  by  Nature; 
the  refult  is  that  Nature  is  infinitely  more  intel- 
* Chap.  XII.  Tome  II. 
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ligent  than  man,  or  Nature  could  not  have  com- 
municated perfections  which  fhe  herfelf  does 
not  poilefs ; for  that  would  be  a formal  contra- 
diction. 

If  thought  be  the  confequence  of  organifa- 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  the  immenfity  of  Nature, 
being  more  organifed  than  man,  who  is  an  im- 
perceptible part  of  the  grand  whole,  muft  be 
pofleffed  of  intelligence  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfection.  Blind  Nature  aided  by  motion 
could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  confufion  5 
and,  as  (lie  would  aCt  without  combining  caufes, 
die  never  could  attain  determinate  effeCts, 
nor  produce  thofe  mafter-pieces  which  human 
fagacity  is  obliged  to  admire,  alike  in  the  infi- 
nitely imall  as  in  the  infinitely  great.  EffeCts 
which  Nature  has  propofed  to  herfelf,  in  her 
works,  manifeft  themfelves  fo  evidently  that 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  a fovereign 
Caufe,  and  a necefiarily  prefiding  fuperior  In- 
telligence. 

When  I examine  man,  I fee  him  bom  the 
mod  lielplefs  of  animals,  defiitute-of  arms,  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  incapable  of  refitting  the 
feverity  of  the  feafons,  and  continually  expofed 
to  be  devoured  by  ferocious  beads.  To  com- 
penfate  for  the  feeblenels  of  his  body,  and  that 
his  fpecies  may  not  become  extinCt,  Nature  has 
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endowed  him  with  intelligence  fuperior  to  that 
of  other  creatures.  By  this  advantage,  he  arti- 
ficially procures  to  himfelf  that  which  he,  in 
other  refpects,  appears  to  have  been  denied  by 
Nature. 

The  viieft  of  animals  contains  in  his  body  a 
laboratory  more  artificially  contrived  than  that 
of  the  mod  able  chymrd,  in  which  the  juices 
are  prepared  that  renovate  his  being,  and  that 
aflimilate  themfelves  to  the  parts  which  compofe 
and  prolong  his  exidence.  How  might  an  or- 
ganifation  fo  wonderful,  and  fo  necedary  to  the 
preservation  of  all  animated  beings,  be  the  work 
of  an  unconfcious  caufe,  which  Should  operate 
its  greateft  miracles  without  even  perceiving 
them  ? This  is  more  than  enough  to  confound 
our  philofppher,  and  ruin  his  fydem.  The  eye 
of  a mite,  or  a blade  of  grafs,  are  fuflicient  to 
prove  the  intelligence  of  the  workman. 

I will  go  farther  l I even  believe  that,  admit- 
ting like  him  a blind  firft  caufe,  it  is  podible  to 
demonflrate  that  the  propagation  of  different 
fpecies  would  become  uncertain,  and  degenerate 
at  chance  into  various  drange  beings:  therefore 
there  can  only  be  the  immutable  laws  of  an  in- 
telligent Nature  which,  in  fuch  a multitude  of 
productions,  can  be  able  invariably  to  maintain 
each  fpecies  perfectly  diftindt,  and  entire. 
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The  author  in  vain  endeavours  to  deceive 
himfelf ; overbearing  truth  obliges  him  to  own  * 
that  Nature  collects,  in  her  immenfe  laboratory, 
materials  for  the  forimation  of  new  products. 
She  therefore  propofes  an  end  to  herfelf ; (he  is 
therefore  intelligent.  If  we  poffefs  but  the  lead 
degree  of  candour,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny  this 
truth ; nor  can  it  be  overthrown  by  the  objec- 
tions which  are  drawn  from  phylical  and  moral 
evil.  The  eternity  of  the  world  deftroys  that 
difficulty.  Nature  therefore  is  beyond  contradic- 
tion intelligent,  continually  aiding  according  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  attra&ion,  motion,  gravity, 
&c.  which  Ihe  neither  can  deftroy,  nor  change. 

Though  our  reafon  proves  there  is  fuch  a 
Being,  of  whom  we  have  a glimpfe,  and  whom 
we  define  by  fome  of  her  operations,  our  know- 
ledge never  can  be  fufficient  for  11s  to  give  any 
definitions,  and  every  philofopher  who  fhall  at- 
tack the  phantom  that  has  been  created  by  theo- 
logians will,  in  effect,  combat  with  the  cloud  of 
Ixion,  without  in  any  manner  wounding  the 
Being  that  is  proved  to  exift  by  all  which  the 
univerfe  contains. 

We  have  great  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed  that  a 
philofopher  fo  enlightened  as  our  author  Ihould 

* Part  I.  Chap  VI. 
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*nve  credit  to  the  ancient  errors  of  propagation 
without  femen,  and  from  putrefadion.  He  cites 
Needham,  the  Englifh  phyfician,  who,  deceived 
by  a falfe  experiment,  imagined  he  had  produced 
eels.  If  fuch  fads  were  eftablifhed,  we  might 
grant  the  operations  of  a blind  nature ; but  they 
are  difproved  by  all  experiments. 

Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  fame  author 
admits  a univerfal  deluge ; an  abfurdity,  a mi- 
racle, inadmiffible  to  a mathematician,  and  which 
could  not  in  any  refped  conform  to  his  fyftem  ? 
Were  thofe  waters  which  overflowed  our  globe 
created  for  that  exprefs  purpofe  ? What  an  enor- 
mous mafs  to  raife  above  our  higheft  mountains ! 
Were  they  afterward  annihilated  ? What  be- 
came of  them  ? What ! Does  he  fhut  his  eyes 
to  an  intelligent  Being  who  prefides  over  the 
univerfe,  and  whom  all  nature  announces,  and 
does  he  believe  in  a miracle  which,  of  all  that 
have  been  imagined,  is  the  moft  oppofite  to 
reafon ! I own  I cannot  conceive  how  fo  many 
contradidions  could  be  reconciled  to  a philofo- 
phic  mind ; or  how  the  author  fhould  not  per- 
ceive them  himfelf,  while  writing  his  work.  But 
let  us  proceed. 

He  has  almoft  literally  copied  the  fyftem  of 
fatality,  expofed  by  Leibnitz,  and  which  has 
been  commented  on  by  Wolf.  That  we  may 
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not  mifconceive  each  other,  T believe  it  is  necel- 
fary  to  define  the  idea  which  is  annexed  to  free- 
dom. By  this  word  I underhand  every  ad  of 
the  will,  which  the  will  itfelf  determines  on,’ 
without  conftraint.  Do  not  let  it  be  thought 
that,  afiuming  this  as  a principle,  I propofe  to 
combat  the  fyflem  of  neceflity  in  general,  and  in 
all  its  parts ; I feek  only  the  truth,  which  I re- 
fped  wherever  I find  it,  and  whenever  truth  is 
Ihewn  me  I fubmit.  That  we  may  properly 
determine  the  queflion,  let  us  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal argument  of  the  author. 

All  our  ideas,  fays  he,  are  obtained  by  the 
fenfes,  and  in  confequence  of  our  organifation  ;; 
therefore  our  adions  are  all  the  adions  of  ne- 
cefiity. 

I allow  with  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
every  thing  to  our  fenfes,  as  to  our  organs ; but 
the  author  ought  to  perceive  that  received  ideas 
give  birth  to  new  combinations.  In  the  firfl  of 
thefe  operations  the  mind  is  paffive)  in  the  fe- 
eond  it  is  adive.  Invention  and  imagination' 
labour  on  objeds  with  which  the  fenfes  have 
brought  us  acquainted.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  Newton  fludied  geometry,  his  mind  was 
patient,  it  colleded  opinions ; but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  his  aftonifhing  difeoveries,  he  was  more 
than  an  agent,  he  was  a creator.  We  ought 

well 
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well  to  diftinguiflh  the  different  operations  of  the 
mind  in  man.  His  mind  is  a flave  in  thofe  in 
which  impulfe  rules,  and  exceedingly  free  in 
thofe  in  which  imagination  aCts. 

1 agree,  therefore,  with  the  author,  that  there 
is  a certain  chain  of  caufes,  the  influence  of 
which  aCts  on  man,  and  rules  him  occaflonally. 
Man  receives  his  temperament  and  character  at 
his  birth,  with  the  germs  of  his  vices  and  his 
virtues,  and  a portion  of  mind  which  he  can 
neither  contract  nor  expand,  of  talents  and  of 
genius,  or  of  heavinefs  and  of  incapacity.  Thus 
often  when  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  intemperance  of  our  paflions,  neceflity  tri- 
umphs victorious  over  freedom  ; and,  as  often 
as  the  force  of  reafon  vanquiflies  thefe  paflions, 
fo  often  is  freedom  the  conqueror. 

But  is  not  man  exceedingly  free  when  various 
modes  are  propofed  to  him,  and  he  examines 
thofe  modes,  inclines  toward  the  one,  or  toward 
the  other,  and  in  fine  determines  by  choofmg  ? 

The  author  will  no  doubt  anfwer  me  that  ne- 
ceflity direCts  his  choice ; but  1 believe  I per- 
ceive an  abufe  of  the  word  neceflity,  confounded 
with  the  words  caufe,  motive,  reafon,  in  this 
anfwer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing 
happens  without  a caufe ; but  ail  caufe  is  not 
neceflity.  Every  man,  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  is 
' 7 determined 
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determined  by  reafons  that  have  relation  to  his 
felf-love,  and,  I repeat,  he  would  not  be  free, 
but  a madman  who  ought  to  be  chained,  were 
he  to  adt  otherwife. 

Freedom  therefore  refembles  wifdom,  reafon, 
virtue  and  health,  which  are  not  pofleffed  at  all 
times  by  any  mortal,  but  only  at  intervals.  We 
are  at  one  time  patient  under  the  empire  of 
fatality,  and  at  another  we  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent agents.  Let  us  apply  to  Locke.  This 
philofopher  is  well  perfuaded  that,  when  his 
door  is  fhut,  he  is  not  free  to  go  into  the  flreet ; 
but  when  it  is  open  he  is  free  to  adt  as  he  thinks 
proper.  The  more  we  analyfe  this  fubjedt  the 
more  confufed  it  becomes ; and  by  over  refine- 
ment we  at  length  render  it  fo  obfcure  that  we 
no  longer  underfland  it  ourfejves.  It  is  parti- 
cularly vexatious,  to  the  advocates  of  neceflity, 
that  the  adtivity  of  their  lives  is  in  continual 
contradidfion  to  their  fpeculative  principles. 

The  author  of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature , after 
having  exhaufted  every  argument  his  fancy  can 
furniih  to  prove  that  neceflity  enchains,  and  ab- 
folutely  diredts,  men  in  all  their  adtions,  ought 
therefoie  to  conclude  that  we  are  only  a kind  of 
machines  ; or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  puppets,  worked 
by  the  hand  of  a blind  agent.  He  however  is 
impaflioned  againft  priefts,  againft  governments, 
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and  againft  education ; he  therefore  believes 
that  the  men  who  fill  thefe  ftations  are  free,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  proves  them  to  be  flaves. 
What  abfurdity  ! What  contradiction  ! If  every 
thing  is  moved  by  inevitable  caufes,  advice,  in- 
ftruCtion,  laws,  punifhment,  and  rewards,  be- 
come as  fuperfluous  as  they  are  ufelefs.  This 
were  but  to  fay  to  the  man  in  bondage,  break 
thy  chains ; as  well  might  we  preach  to  an  oak 
to  perfuade  it  to  transform  itfelf  into  an  orange 
tree. 

But  experience  proves  that  men  are  capable 
of  being  corrected.  From  this  we  muft  necef- 
farily  conclude  that  they  at  lead  enjoy  freedom 
in  part.  Let  us  abide  by  the  lefions  fuch  ex- 
perience gives,  and  not  admit  a principle  which 
is  inceflantly  contradicted  by  our  aCtions.  Con- 
fequences  the  moft  fatal  to  fociety  refult  from 
the  doCtrine  of  necefiity,  by  the  admiftion  of 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Catiline,  the  prefi- 
dent  de  Thou,  and  Ravaillac,  would  in  merit 
be  equal.  We  muft  not  confider  men  as  fo 
many  machines,  fome  conftruCted  for  vice  and 
others  for  virtue,  that  are  incapable  of  them- 
felves  either  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  confe- 
quently  of  being  punifhed  or  rewarded.  This 
Taps  the  very  foundations  of  morality,  purity  of 
manners,  and  every  thing  on  which  fociety  refts. 

But 
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But  what  Is  the  origin  of  that  love  which  men 
in  general  have  for  freedom  ? How  could  they 
become  acquainted  with  it  if  it  were  only  an 
ideal  being?  They  therefore  mud  have  expe- 
rienced, mud  have  felt  this  freedom ; for  it 
would  be  improbable  that  they  could  love  it  if 
it  did  not  really  exid.  Whatever  Calvin,  Leib- 
nitz, the  Arminians,  and  the  author  of  the  Syf- 
tme  de  la  Nature  may  fay,  they  will  never  per- 
fuade  any  one  that  we  are  mill-wheels,  actuated 
by  irrefidible  neceffity,  according  to  its  caprice. 

All  thefe  errors  into  which  our  author  has 
fallen  are  derived  from  the  mad  fpirit  of  fyde- 
matizing.  He  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  lhs 
opinions.  He  has  rqet  with  phenomena,  cir- 
cumdances,  and  feparate  fads  which  agree  with 
his  principles;  but,  in  generalizing  his  ideas, 
he  has  met  with  other  combinations,  and  truths 
cdablifhed  by  experience,  which  were  averfe  tq 
his  dodrine.  With  refped  to  the  latter,  by  dis- 
torting and  forcing  them,  he  has  adapted  them 
to  the  remainder  of  his  fydem,  according  to  the 
bed  of  his  abilities.  Certain  it  is,  he  has  nqt 
forgotten  any  of  the  proofs  which  can  fupport  the 
dogma  of  neceffity ; and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
evident  that  he  difproves  this  dodrinc,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  work.  For  my  own 
part,  1 think  that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  a real  philo-  ‘ 
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fopher  ought  to  facrifice  felf-love  to  the  love 
of  truth. 

Let  us  examine  what  he  fays  concerning:  reli- 
gion. The  author  might  be  accufed  of  poverty 
of  underftanding,  and  particularly  of  want  of 
art,  fince  he  calumniates  the  Chriftian  religion, 
by  imputing  to  it  the  defeats  which  it  has  not. 
How  can  he  with  truth  affirm  that  this  religion 
is  the  caufe  of  all  the  miferies  of  mankind  ? To 
have  expreffed  himfelf  with  juftice,  he  ought 
iimply  to  have  faid  that  the  ambition  and  in- 
tereft  of  men  have  made  that  religion  a pretext 
to.difturb  the  world,  and  gratify  their  paflions. 

Let  us  be  candid,  and  what  could  we  fubtraft 
from  the  morality  which  theDecalogue  contains? 
Did  the  Gofpel  only  prefcribe  the  fingle  precept 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  wifh  they 
cc  fhould  do  unto  you,” — we  fhould  be  obliged 
to  confefs  that  thefe  few  words  include  the  quint- 
essence of  all  morality.  Was  not  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  injuries,  and  were  not  charity  and  bene- 
volence preached  by  Jefus,  in  his  excellent  fer- 
mon  on  the  mount  ? 

We  muft  not  therefore  confound  the  law  and 
the  abufe  of  the  law ; thofe  thiiYgs  which  are 
Vvritten  and  thofe  which  are  pradi  fed ; nor  the 
true  Chriftian  morality  with  the  degraded  mo- 
rality of  the  priefthood.  How  might  he  charge 

vol.  v.  M the\ 
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the  Chriftian  religion  with  being  in  itfelf  the 
caufe  of  the  depravation  of  manners?  The  author 
indeed  might  have  accufed  the  clergy  of  fubfti- 
tuting  faith  to  the  focial  virtues,  exterior  prac- 
tices to  good  works,  trivial  expiations  to  remorfe 
©f  confcience,  and  the  indulgences  which  they 
fell  to  the  neceffity  of  repentance.  He  might 
have  reproached  them  with  giving  abfolution 
from  oaths,  and  with  conftraining  and  violating 
the  confciences  of  men. 

Such  criminal  abufe  deferves  we  fhould  rife 
againft  thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  introduced, 
and  thofe  by  whom  it  is  authorifed.  Yet  what 
right  would  he  have  fo  to  do ; he  who  fuppofes 
men  are  machines  ? How  could  he  juftly  re- 
proach a machine  with  a fhaved  head,  who  was 
‘ forced  by  neceffity  to  deceive,  to  a & the  knave, 
and  infolently  to  fport  with  vulgar  credulity  ? 

But  let  us  for  a moment  proclaim  a truce  with 
the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  and  take  things  fuch  as 
we  really  find  them  in  the  world.  The  author 
ought  to  know  that  neither  religion,  laws,  nor 
any  government  whatever,  can  prevent  king- 
doms from  containing  more  or  lefs  villains, 
among  the  vafi:  number  of  citizens  of  whom 
they  are  compofed.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  is  every  where  but  little  addi&ed  to 
reafon,  eafily  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  the 
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paflions,  and  more  inclined  to  vice  than  to 
virtue.  All  that  can  be  expected  from  a good 
government  is  that  great  crimes  fhould  be  more 
uncommon  than  under  a bad  government.  Our 
author  ought  to  know  that  extravagant  aflertions 
are  not  reafons,  that  calumny  is  to  the  difcredit 
of  the  philofopher,  as  it  is  of  the  author  who  is 
no  philofopher,  and  that  when  he  becomes  an- 
gry, which  fometimes  happens,  we  muft  apply 
that  anfwer  to  him  which  Menippus  made  to 
Jupiter — cc  Thou  feizeft  the  thunder-bolt;  thou 
art  therefore  in  the  wrong.” 

Pad  all  doubt,  there  is  but  one  morality ; 
which  contains  all  that  individuals  reciprocally 
owe  each  other ; which  is  the  balls  of  all  fociety; 
and  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  fame,  be  the 
religion  or  government  what  they  may.  The. 
morality  of  the  Gofpel,  in  its  abftradt  purity, 
would  be  ufeful  in  pra&ice;  but,  if  we  admit 
the  dogmas  of  necelhty,  there  is  no  longer 
either  morality  or  virtue,  and  the  whole  focial 
edifice  tumbles. 

That  the  end  of  our  author  was  to  overthrow 
religion  is  inconteftable ; but  he  has  chofen  the 
moft  circuitous  route,  and  the  moll  difficult  to 
accomplilh  his  purpofe.  The  following  is,  in 
my  opinion,  that  which  he  ought  to  have  fol- 
lowed. He  fhould  have  attacked  the  hiftorical 
M 2 part 
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part  of  religion,  the  abfurd  fables  on  which  it  is 
built,  and  the  traditions,  more  abfurd,  more 
mad,  more  ridiculous,  than  the  mofl  extrava- 
gant of  thofe  retailed  by  paganifm.  Such  would 
have  been  the  means  to  have  proved  they  were 
the  words  of  men  and  not  of  God,  and  to  have 
recovered  men  from  their  foolifh  and  flupid 
credulity.  The  author  had  fill  a fhorter  way  to 
arrive  at  the  fame  goal.  After  having  rehearfed 
the  arguments  againft  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  which  Lucretius  fo  forcibly  gives  in  his 
third  book,  he  ought  to  have  concluded  that, 
fince,  when  life  ended,  every  thing  ended  with 
man,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  nor  any 
thing  to  hope,  after  death,  there  confequently 
could  not  fubfift  any  relation  between  him  and 
the  Deity,  who  neither  could  punifh  him  nor 
reward.  Without  fuch  a relation  there  is  no 
longer  either  worth  ip  or  religion,  and  the  Deity 
would  only  become  an  ohjcd  of  fpeculative 
curiofity  to  man. 

How  many  are  the  Angularities  and  the  con- 
tradi&ions  in  the  work  of  this  philofopher ! After 
having  laborioufly  filed  two  volumes  with  proofs 
of  his  fyftem  he  corifefies  there  are  few  men 
by  whom  it  is  capable  of  being  embraced,  and 

* Tome  II,  chap.  13. 
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maintained,*  we  might  therefore  believe  that, 
blinded  as  he  fuppofes  Nature  to  be,  (he  ads 
without  caufp,  and  that  an  irrefiftible  necelftty 
obliged  him  to  compofe  a work  capable  of 
plunging  him  into  the  utmoft  peril,  without  the 
poflibility  that  this  work  fhould  benefit  either 
himfelf  or  any  other  perfon. 

Let  us  come  to  what  he  fays  of . fovereigns, 
whom  the  author  has  ufed  very  lingular  endea- 
vours to  decry.  I will  venture  to  allure  him 
that  the  clergy  never  faid  things  fo  fooiifh  to 
princes  as  he  imputes  to  them.  If  they  have 
happened  to  ftyle  their  kings  the  images  of  the 
Deity,,  it  was  no  doubt  in  a very  hyperbolical 
fenfe ; though  the  intention  was  to  warn  them, 
by  the  comparifon,  not  to  abafe  their  authority, 
but  to  be  juft  and  beneficent,  according  to  the 
vulgar  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  Deity,  among 
all  nations. 

The  author  imagines  to  himfelf  treaties  made 
between  monarchs  and  eccleli allies,  by  which 
the  former  promife  to  honour  and  fupport  the 
priefthood,  on  condition  that  the  priefts  will 
preach  fubmiflion  to  the  people.  I will  venture 
to  allure  him  that  this  is  a crude  opinion,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  falfe,  nor  has  been  more 
.ridiculoufly  imagined  than  this  faid  compad. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  priefts  Ihould 
M 3 endeavour 
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endeavour  to  give  credit  to  fuch  an  opinion, 
that  they  might  enhance  their  own  value,  and 
become  of  confequence.  Certain  it  is  that 
fovereigns,  by  their  credulity,  fuperftition,  im- 
becility, and  blindnefs  toward  the  church,  give 
reafon  to  fufpedt  them  of  being  on  fuch  terms 
with  the  clergy ; but  all  in  efFedt  depends  on  the 
' character  of  the  prince : when  he  is  feeble  and  a 
bigot,  the  clergy  then  gain  power ; if  he  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  incredulous,  priefts  then 
cabal  againft  him,  and,  unable  to  do  better, 
calumniate  and  blacken  his  memory. 

I place  thefe  trifling  blunders  however  to  the 
account  of  the  author’s  prejudices.  But  which 
way  could  he  accufe  kings  of  being  t the  caufe 
of  the  ill  education  of  their  fubjedts ) He  ima- 
gines it  to  be  a principle  in  politics  that  it  is 
better  for  a government  to  reign  over  an  igno- 
rant than  an  enlightened  nation.  This  fmells 
a little  of  the  opinions  of  the  redtor  of  a college, 
who,  confined  within  his  narrow  fpeculative 
circle,  is  neither  acquainted  with  the  world, 
with  government,  nor  with  the  elements  of 
politics. 

All  governments,  in  civilized  nations,  no 
doubt,  watch  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  public. 
What  are  the  colleges,  academies,  and  univerfi- 
ties,  which  abound  throughout  all  Europe,  but 
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eftablifhments  deftined  for  the  information  of 
youth?  But  to  pretend  that  a monarch  muft, 
in  a vaft  kingdom,  anfvver  for  the  education 
which  each  father  of  a family  (hall  beftow  on 
his  children,  is  the  mod  ridiculous  fuppofition 
that  ever  was  formed.  The  fovereign  muft  not 
interfere  with  the  domeftic  affairs  of  families,  or 
the  tran factions  of  the  houfes  of  individuals; 
for  the  refult  of  fuch  interference  would  be  the 
mod  hateful  tyranny. 

Our  philofopher  writes  the  firft  thoughts  that 
occur,  without  examining  their  confequences;  and 
he  certainly  is  in  an  ill  temper,  when  he  fo  very 
politely  aflferts  courts  are  the  hot-beds  of  public 
corruption.  I really  blufh  for  philofophy.  How 
is  it  poffible  to  be  fo  extravagant  1 How  may 
any  man  utter  fuch  nonfenfe  ! A mind  lefs  vehe- 
ment, a true  fage,  will  be  fatisfied  with  remark- 
ing that,  the  more  numerous  the  people,  the 
more  refined  are  their  vices,  the  more  oppor- 
tunities have  the  paffions  to  difplay  themfelves, 
and  the  more  they  become  a&ive.  The  fimile 
of  the  hot-bed*  might  have  been  forgiven  Ju- 
venal, or  fome  fatirift  by  profeflion ; but  for  a 
philofopher ! I fhail  fay  no  more. 

Had  our  author  been  fix  months  fyndic  in 
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the  little  town  of  Pau,  in  the  province  of  Bearn, 
he  would  better  have  learned  how  to  eftimate 
men  than  he  ever  will  by  his  own  fpeculations. 
How  could  he  bring  himfelf  to  fuppofe  that 
fovereigns  encourage  their  fubjeCts  in  the  com- 
million  of  crimes  ? And  what  good  would  refult 
to  them,  by  laying  themfelves  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  punching  malefactors?  It  happens  occa- 
fionally,  no  doubt,  that  culprits  efcape  the  rigour 
of  the  laws ; but  this  never  originates  in  any 
fixed  defign  to  encourage  guilt  by  the  hope  of 
being  guilty  with  impunity.  Such  kind  of  cafes 
nruft  be  attributed  to  the  too-  great  indulgence 
of  the  prince.  There  is  as  little  doubt  that 
there  are  culprits  in  all  governments,  who  by 
intrigue,  corruption,  or  the  fupport  of  powerful 
proteClors,  find  means  to  efcape  the  punifinnents 
they  have  merited  ; but,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  fuch  arts,  fuch  intrigues,  fuch  corruptions,  it 
were  neceffary  a king  fiiould  pofiefs  that  omni- 
fcience  which  divines  attribute  to  God. 

In  what  relates  to  government,  our  author 
faulters  at  every  ftep.  He  imagines  that 
poverty  and  wretchednefs  provoke  men  to 
commit  the  greatefi:  crimes.  This  is  not  true. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  any  man,  who  is 
neither  indolent  nor  fluggifh,  will  not  find  the 
means  of  fubfifting  by  his  labour.  The  clafs 
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of  the  diffipated  and  the  prodigal  is,  in  all  dates, 
the  mod  dangerous.  Their  refources  are  foon 
exhauded  by  their  profufion,  and  they  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  word  extremities,  by  which  they 
are  afterward  forced  to  recur  to  the  meaneft, 
mod  hateful,  and  mod  infamous  expedients. 
The  followers  of  Catiline,  the  adherents  of  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  the  infurgents  under  cardinal  de 
Retz,  and  thofe  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Cromwell,  were  all  people  of  this  clafs;  who 
were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  or  repair  their 
ruined  fortunes,  except  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
dates  of  which  they  were  members. 

Among  the  higher  order  of  families,  the  pro- 
digal deceive  and  cabal,  and  among  the  people, 
the  fpendthrift  and  the  idler  finifh  their  career 
by  thieving,  and  by  the  commiffion  of  the  mod 
enormous  crimes,  to  the  danger  of  the  public 
fafety. 

After  the  audior  has  evidently  proved  that  he 
is  neither  acquainted  with  men,  nor  with  the 
manner  in  which  men  ought  to  be  governed, 
he  repeats  the  fatirical  declamations  of  Boileau 
againd  Alexander  the  Great ; and  makes  fallies 
againd  Charles  V.  and  his  fon,  Philip  II.; 
though  we  perceive,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he 
aims  his  fliafts  at  Louis  XIV.  Of  all  the  para- 
doxes which  the  ftlf-named  philofophers  of  our 

times 
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times  fupport  with  the  moft  fatisfa&ion,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  that  of  degrading  the  great  men  of 
the  paft  age  moft  at  heart.  What  fame  will 
they  acquire  by  exaggerating  the  faults  of  a 
king  who  has  effaced  them  in  the  greatnefs  of 
his  glory  and  his  grandeur  ? The  errors  of 
Louis  XIV.  are  befide  well  known;  nor  have 
thefe  felf-faid  philofophers  fo  much  as  the 
trifling  merit  of  having  been  the  firft  to  dis- 
cover them.  A king  who  fliould  only  reign  a 
week  would  be  guilty  of  fome  miftakes,  no 
doubt;  well  therefore  may  the  monarch  who 
paffed  fixty  years  of  his  life  upon  the  throne. 

Did  we  wilh  to  become  impartial  judges,  and 
to  examine  the  life  of  this  great  fovcreign,  we 
fhould  be  obliged  to  allow  he  did  more  good 
than  harm  to  his  kingdom.  To  write  a cir- 
cumftantial  apology  for  him  would  be  to  fill  a 
volume : I fliall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  principal 
points. 

Let  us  attribute,  therefore,  as  we  ought,  his 
perfecution  of  the  Hugonots  to  the  debility  of 
his  age,  and  the  fuperftition  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  as  well  as  to  the  imprudent  con- 
fidence which  he  had  in  his  confeffor.  Place 
the  burning  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  account  of 
the  fevere  and  haughty  temper  of  Louvois ; and 
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we  fhall  have  little  to  reproach  him  with*  except 
fome  wars  undertaken  from  vanity,  or  an  impe- 
rious fpirit. 

On  the  reverfe,  no  man  can  affirm  he  was  not 
the  prote&or  of  the  fine  arts.  To  him  is  France 
indebted  for  her  manufactures  and  her  com- 
merce. To  him  fhe  owes  the  union  and  con- 
nection of  her  fine  frontiers,  and  the  refpeCt  in 
which  fhe  was  held  during  his  reign  in  Europe, 
Render  homage  therefore  to  thofe  praife-worthy 
and  truly  royal  qualities.  Whoever  at  prefent 
wifhes  to  affault  fovereigns,  ought  to  attack 
their  effeminacy,  their  floth,  their  ignorance. 
They  are  rather  feeble  than  ambitious,  and  more 
vain  than  defirous  to  govern. 

The  real  fentiments  of  the  author  concerning 
governments  do  not  difcover  themfeives  till 
toward  the  end  of  his  work*  There  it  is  he  in- 
forms us  that  fubjeCts,  according  to  him,  ought 
to  poffefs  the  right  of  depofing  when  they  are 
difgufted  with  their  fovereigns.  It  is  to  induce 
this  conclufion  that  he  exclaims  againft  great 
armies,  which  might  impede  his  purpofe.  We 
imagine  we  are  reading  the  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  fliepherd  of  La  Fontaine.  If  ever  the 
crude  notions  of  our  philofopher  fhould  be 
capable  of  being  realized,  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  muft  previoufly 
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be  new  modelled,  which  to  him  appears  a trifle. 
It  is  alfo  neceflary,  which  I think  impoflible, 
that  the  fubje£ts  who  fhould  become  the  judges 
of  their  mailers  fhould  be  fage  and  equitable ; 
that  the  candidates  for  the  feeptre  fhould  be  void 
of  ambition  ; and  that  neither  intrigue,  cabal, 
nor  the  fpirit  of  independence  fhould  be  preva- 
lent. It  will  farther  be  neceflary  that  the  de- 
throned race  fhould  be  totally  extirpated  • or 
food  for  civil  wars  would  be  provided,  and 
chiefs  of  parties  would  always  be  ready  to  head 
factions,  and  trouble  the  ftate. 

The  refult  of  fuch  a form  of  government 
mud  be  that  the  candidates  who  fhould  afpire 
to  the  throne  would  continually  excite  and  ani- 
mate the  people  againfl  the  prince,  and  would 
foment  feditions  and  infurredions,  under  favour 
of  which  they  might  hope  to  rife,  and  become 
themfelves  poflefled  of  power.  Hence  a go- 
vernment like  this  would  inceflantly  be  expofed 
to  intefline  wars,  which  are  a thoufand  times 
more  dangerous  than  foreign  conflicts. 

To  avoid  inconveniences  fuch  as  thefe,  the 
order  of  fucceflion  has  been  adopted  and  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Who  cannot  but  perceive  the  troubles  that  are 
the  confequence  of  elections  ? We  reafonably 
fear  left  turbulent  neighbours  fhould  profit  by 

fo 
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fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to  fubjugate  or  lay 
wafte  the  kingdom.  The  author  might  eafily 
have  informed  himfelf  of  the  refult  of  his  prin- 
ciples. He  need  but  to  have  call  a glance  on 
Poland*  where  each  ele6tion  of  a king  is  the 
epocha  of  a civil  and  a foreign  war. 

It  is  very  erroneous  to  fuppofe  that,  in  human 
affairs,  perfection  may  be  attained.  The  ima- 
gination may  forge  fuch  chimeras,  but  they  are 
never  realized.  Nations  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  tried  every  form  of  govern- 
ment. With  thefe  hiftory  abounds ; but  there 
is  none  which  is  not  fubjeft  to  inconvenience. 
Molt  nations  however  have  authorifed  the  order 
of  fucceffion  in  reigning  families,  becaufe  it  was 
the  belt  choice  they  were  able  to  make.  The 
evil  that  flows  from  this  inftitution  is  that  it  is 
'impoflible  for  talents  and  merit  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted,  without  intermiflion,  from  father  to  fon,  in 
one  family,  during  a long  fucceffion  of  ages; 
and  it  happens  that  the  throne  is  fometimes  in 
the  poffeffion  of  princes  unworthy  to  be  there 
feated. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  there  remains  the 
refource  of  able  minifters,  who  by  their  abilities 
may  fecure  what  would  no  doubt  be  ruined  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  fovereign.  The  good  that 
evidently  refults  from  this  arrangement  is  that 
3 princes 
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princes  who  are  born  to  reign  are  lefs  imperious 
and  vain  than  the  newly  dignified,  who,  inflated 
by  grandeur,  and  difdaining  thofe  who  were 
their  equals,  delight  in  making  their  own  fupe- 
riority  felt  on  every  occafion. 

But  let  it  be  particularly  obferved  that  the 
monarch  who  is  certain  to  be  fucceeded  by  his 
children,  believing  he  labours  for  his  family, 
will  apply  himfelf  with  the  greater  zeal  to  the 
true  good  of  the  (late,  which  he  confiders  as  his 
patrimony.  Whereas,  in  ele&ive  kingdoms, 
fovereigns  think  only  of  themfelves,  and  of  what 
is  to  happen  during  their  lives,  but  of  nothing 
more.  They  endeavour  to  enrich  their  family, 
and  fuffer  all  things  to  decay,  in  a monarchy 
which  they  confider  as  a precarious  pofleffion, 
an<^  which  they  muft  hereafter  renounce.  Should 
any  one  defire  to  convince  himfelf  of  thi^  he 
need  but  learn  what  happens  in  the  bifhopricks 
of  Germany,  in  Poland,  and  at  Rome  itfelf; 
where  the  mournful  effedls  of  ele&ions  are  but 
too  evident. 

how  we  will  in  this  world,  we  muft  fub- 
je£t  ourfelves  to  difficulties,  and  often  to  very 
fearful  inconveniences.  It  is  therefore  neceflary, 
when  we  imagine  ourfelves  fufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  inftrudt  the  public,  that  we  fhould  par- 
ticularly guard  againft  propofing  remedies  worfe 

than 
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than  the  ills  of  which  we  complain  ; and,  when 
we  are  unable  to  do  better,  to  conform  to  an- 
cient cuftoms,  and  efpecially  to  the  eftabliflied 
laws. 
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BISHOP  DUPUIS. 


HE  whole  world  ought  to  be  told  that  the 


Theological  Commentary  on  Blue-beard, 
a work  equally  ufeful  and  edihcatory,  has  lately 
been  difcovered  among  the  papers  of  the  defundt 
Don  Calmet.  There  were  fome  doubts  concern- 
ing publifhing  this  commentary,  in  the  age  in 
which  this  learned  Benedidtin  lived,  becaufe 
dodtor  Tamponet,  and  other  members  of  the 
Sorbonne,  maintained, with  fcandalous  obftinacy, 
that  Blue-beard  was  not  a canonical  book.  The 
archbilhop  of  Paris,  whofe  vaft  erudition  is  fo 
well  known,  cardinal  Rohan,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  firft  theologians  in  the  king- 
dom, the  bilhop  of  Velai,  a perfon  diftinguifhed 
for  his  zeal,  the  bilhop  of  Montpellier,  the 
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bifhop  of  Tours,  in  fine,  all  the  firft  dignitaries 
of  our  church  have  proved  that  Blue-beard  is 
not  an  apocryphal  book. 

This  gave  occafion  to  a difpute,  in  which  moft 
exquifite  erudition  was  difplayed.  The  parti- 
fans  of  Blue-beard  maintained  their  argument 
by  proofs  from  Erafmus,  who  cites  the  book  in 
his  incomparable  work  in  the  praife  of  Folly ; 
from  St  Athanafius,  who  gives  paffages  from  it 
in  his  difputes  againft  the  Arians;  from  St.  Bafil, 
who  thinks  it  moil  orthodox ; from  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  grounds  his  arguments  on  the 
prophecies  it  contains,  in  his  apology  for  the 
Chriflian  religion,  addreffed  to  the  emperor; 
and  from  St  John  Chryfoftom,  who  drew  from 
this  pious  book  the  beautiful  rhetorical  figures 
with  which  he  embellifhed  his  admirable  Homi- 
lies. The  pious  bifhop  JLas  Cafas  every  day 
read  fome  paffages  from  it,  to  ftrengthen  him  in 
the  faith.  Blue-beard  was  the  breviary  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in 
like  manner,  judged  it  to  be  a canonical  book. 
Thus,  if  we  count  votes,  we  (hall  find  that  thofe 
who  maintain  Blue-beard  to  be  a prophetic  and 
divinely  infpired  writing,  are  very  fuperior,  in 
number,  to  thofe  who  hold  it  in  doubt. 

The  following  is  what  we  can  learn  of  its 
origin.  Blue-beard  appeared  at  Alexandria, 

with 
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with  the  translation  which  the  feventy  made  of 
the  law  of  Mofes,  and  other  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  During  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  they  had  loft  the  Old  Teftament,  but  it 
had  been  preferved  by  the  Samaritans.  Blue« 
beard  was  found  among  thefe  books.  When 
the  people  returned  to  Jerufalem,  after  they  had 
quitted  Babylon,  Efdras  and  Nehemiah  were  at 
great  labour  to  colled  whatever  they  could  heap 
together  of  thefe  precious  loft  works.  Some 
books  they  found,  others  they  recompofed  from 
memory.  As  this  was  an  immenfe  work,  and 
they  were  in  great  hafte  to  get  done,  they  neg- 
leded  to  add  Blue-beard  to  the  facred  writings, 
which  they  had  put  in  order  as  well  as  they 
could.  To  this  negligence,  on  the  part  of 
Efdras,  we  ought  principally  to  attribute  thofe 
doubts  which  fome  dodors  have  entertained  of 
its  authenticity. 

We  need  however  only  read  what  has  been 
written  on  this  fubjed,  by  St.  Francis  of  Aflife, 
to  difpel  all  fufpicions  that  may  ftill  remain  con- 
cerning Blue-beard.  St.  Francis,  who  had  rigor- 
oufly  examined  it,  fays — “ This  book  bears  all. 
€C  the  marks  of  divine  infpiration.  It  is  a para- 
<c  ble,  or,  rather,  a prophecy,  of  the  whole  work 
cc  of  our  falvation.  In  it  I find  the  ftyle  of  the 
“ prophets.  It  has  the  charms  of  the  Song  of 
N 3 **  Songs, 
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“ Songs,  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  the 
<c  mafculine  energy  of  Eizekiel,  and  all  the 
“ pathos  of  the  lamentable  Jeremiah.  And  as, 
66  in  the  original  Hebrew,  there  is  no  word  or 
(C  phrafe  to  be  found  of  the  Syriac  language, 
“ it  is  inconteftable  that  the  divinely  infpired 
“ author  of  Blue-beard  muft  have  flourifhed 

“ long  before  the  captivity.” St.  Francis 

even  fuppofes  that  this  writer  was  the  cotem- 
porary of  the  prophet  Samuel.  This  however 
we  dare  not  too  pofitively  affirm. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  holy  book  has 
not  defcended  to  us ; an  evident  token  of  his 
inodefty,  in  which  he  is  in  no  manner  equalled 
by  the  authors  of  the  prefent  age.  We  are  equally 
ignorant  of  whom  the  books  of  Ruth,  of  Job, 
and  of  Maccabeus  were  written  by.  Our  holy 
prophet  is  perhaps  equal  to  Mofes,  who  was  the 
only  perfon  the  world  ever  faw  that  was  able  to 
tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  his  death  and  burial  to 
pofterity. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  remain  fatisfied  with 
what  our  celebrated  commentator,  Don  Calmer, 
fays  of  Blue-beard.  In  this  book  is  found 
dodlrine  moft  falutary  for  the  edification  of  the 
pious  foul,  and  prophecies  which  have  evidently 
been  accomplifhed.  Thefe  prophecies,  he  adds, 
ought  to  have  very  great  weight  in  proof  of  the 

truth 
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truth  of  our  hoi  y catholic-apoftolic  and  Roman 
religion.  The  lofs  to  the  church -militant  would 
have  been  irreparable,  had  this  precious  com- 
mentary longer  remained  in  oblivion.  We  are 
induced  to  publifh  it  by  more  than  one  reafon. 
We  approach,  alas!  to  the  end  of  time;  the 
great  day  draws  near  in  which  the  vanities  of 
vanities  are  to  be  no  more.  All  which  has  been 
predicted  is  verified.  Nature  lofes  its  fertility, 
and  the  human  race  vifibly  degenerates.  The 
perverfity  of  common  fenfe  already  begins  to 
triumph  over  Chriftian  fimplicity ; the  burning 
zeal  for  the  faith  is  changed  into  criminal  indif- 
ference ; and  new  errors  are  vi&orious  over  an- 
cient truths.  Our  holy  creed  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a jargon  of  folly,  and  incredulity  is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  effort  of  reafon.  Our  enemies  no 
longer  attack  us  in  fecret ; inftead  of  mining,  as 
formerly,  they  make  open  and  violent  war  on 
the  very  foundations  of  our  holy  belief.  Our 
enemies  flock  in  multitudes  to  the  various 
ftandards  of  herefy ; they  furround  us  on  every 
fide.  Lucifer  combats  at  their  head,  for  the 
deftru&ion  of  our  worfhip,  and  our  altars.  The 
facred  church,  fhaken  to  the  very  foundation, 
menaces  ruin,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being 
thrown  to  the  ground.  This  holy  mother 
mourns  like  a dove ; (lie  panteth  like  a hart, 
N 4 which 
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which  the  pitylefs  hunter  is  about  to  flay ! In 
the  day  of  her  diftrefs  llie  calls  for  her  fons ! It 
is  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  cannot 
be  comforted.  Let  us  fly  to  afford  her  aid ; 
let  us  prop  her  ancient  and  holy  edifice  with  the 
facred  commentary  of  Don  Calmet  on  Blue- 
beard. Let  us  oppofe  this  learned  Benedi&in, 
as  a bulwark,  to  repel  the  envenomed  darts 
which  impious  philofophy  hurls  to  affail  us,  fo 
that  the  gates  of  hell  may  ftill  not  prevail 
againft  the  church,  which  Hands  on  the  corner- 
ftone  of  our  falvation.  May  thofe  hearts  that 
have  been  hardened  in  fin  and  unbelief  melt,  as 
they  read  this  divine  commentary!  And  may 
fuch  as  have  loft  all  fpiritual  delight,  and  are 
plunged  in  the  corrupt  wickednefs  of  the  age, 
be  {Lengthened  by  Don  Calmet  and  Blue-beard, 
and  be  convinced  that,  if  they  fet  their  hearts  on 
things  below,  if  they  endeavour  to  gratify  inordi- 
nate defires,  they  are  in  danger,  for  thefe  perifh- 
able  goods,  of  rendering  themfelves  for  ever 
unworthy  of  eternal  beatitude  ! 
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BLUE-BEARD, 

By  DON  CALMET, 


O underftand  the  myftical  fenfe  of  this 


divine  work,  we  muft  ftudy  it  with  pro- 
found attention.  Though  the  name  of  the  fa- 
cred  author  by  whom  it  was  written  hath  not  de- 
fended to  us,  we  may  perceive,  by  examining 
the  ftyle  of  the  original  Hebrew,  that  he  muft 
have  been  a cotemporary  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 
His  expreflions  are  the  fame  which  are  found  in 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  fome  of  them  are  equal 
to  the  phrafeologyof  thePfalms  of  David.  Hence 
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we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that  he  flouriflied 
long  before  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  eaftern  ftyle.  It 
is  a parable,  which  not  only  containeth  the  moft 
fublime  and  Chriftian  morality,  but  is  at  the 
fame  time  one  of  the  moft  eviderlt  prophecies  of 
the  coming  of  the  Meftiah,  and  of  the  fignal 
vidory  he  was  to  obtain,  over  the  perpetual 
enemy  of  God  and  man. 

The  book  on  which  we  comment  is  a fruitful 
mine ; the  farther  we  dig  the  greater  is  the  trea- 
fure  we  difcover.  We  may  apply  to  Blue-beard 
that  pafiage  in  fcripture  which  faith,  the  letter  kil- 
leth  but  the  fpirit  maketh  alive.  All  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  bear  the  fame  tokens. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  dodors,  who 
moft  are  ftudied  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  have 
conftantly  applied  themfelves  to  find  the  hidden 
fenfe  of  the  infpired  writers,  and  often  have, 
very  fuccefsfully,  by  comparing  paffages  in  the 
different  prophecies,  made  them  explain  one 
another.  We  intend  to  purfue  this  fage  me- 
thod, that  we  may  make  evident  thofe  divine 
truths,  and  thofe  remarkable  prophecies,  which 
the  facred  parable  of  Blue-beard  prefenteth  to 
our  meditation. 

Let  us  obferve  the  affeding  fimplicity  with 
which  he  beginneth— “ There  once  was  a man, 
n ((  w}10 
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“ who  had  a fine  town  houfe  and  a fine  country 
c‘  houfe.” — Such  a beginning  denoteth  the  author 
to  be  divinely  infpired.  He  doth  not  fay  in  what 
year  this  man  lived,  but  he  faith — fC  there  once 
c 6 was  a man” — He  forefaw  the  fpirit  of  difpute 
which  incredulity  would  hereafter  entertain,  re- 
fpedfing  the  order  of  time,  the  chronology  of 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  his  journey  into  Egypt,  the 
duration  of  his  holy  miniftry,  and  in  fine  the 
day  of  his  death  and  refurredlion ; he  there- 
fore preferred,  to  all  fuch  contentious  doubts, 

the  divine  fimplicity  of« “ There  cxce 

4C  was  a man” — “ This  man  had  a fine  town 
ct  houfe  and  a fine  country  houfe” — Here  we 
behold  the  true  ftyle  of  narration.  By  thefe  dif- 
ferent poffefiions  the  holy  author  intimateth  the 
wickednefs  of  the  man  of  whom  he  fpeaketh.  He 
had  fixed  his  heart  on  the  goods  of  this  world. 
He  doubtlefs  gloried  in  his  riches,  and  eflimated 
the  riches  of  the  world  to  come  at  nothing; — • 
“ Hehad  a blue  beard” — The  author  proceedeth 
ffep  by  flep.  This  man  is  rich,  is  vain,  and  has 
a blue  beard.  Behold  the  charadteriftic  marks 
of  the  Devil  ! That  author  of  all  our  evil  cannot 
have  fuch  a beard  as  men  have.  No,  it  mufl 
be  a blue  beard.  This  is  proved  by  the  colour 
of  the  ferpent  which  tempted  Eve  in  paradife, 
which  was  the  devil,  for  it  was  blueifh.  I can 

prove 
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prove  this  alfertion  by  philofophical  experiment. 
The  lamps  which  are  kept  burning  with  oil  caft 
blueifh  rays,  and  the  demons,  which  plunge  the 
fouls  of  the  damned  in  vaft  furnaces  of  boiling- 
oil,  infenfibly  tinge  their  beards  with  this  blueifh 
colour ; as  it  happeneth  to  thole  who  work  in  vi- 
triol mines,  and  who  in  procefs  of  time  have 
green  hair. 

Thefe  marks,  thefe  colours,  are  appropriated 
to  the  evil  fpirit,  that  men  may  know  the  enemy 
of  their  falvation.  We  have  eyes  to  fee,  and 
fee  not.  No,  we  examine  nothing.  It  is  our 
indolence,  it  is  our  lukewarmnefs,  it  is  our 
guilty  negle£t,  that  occafion  us  to  fail  into  the 
pits  which  this  rebellious  and  malevolent  fpirit 
hath  dug.  We  watch  not  for  the  health  of  our 
immortal  fouls.  Who  refle&eth,  who  careth, 
whether  the  tempter  hath  or  hath  not  a blue 
beard?  Heflattereth  our  paffions,  wefufferour- 
felves  to  be  overcome;  we  believe  in  him,  and 
we  are  damned  ! 

Let  us  examine  how  the  parable  explains  this 
important  truth — “ A lady  had  two  daughters 
“ to  marry.  Blue-beard  alked  one  of  them  for  a 
“ wife.’’ — Pray  remark  that  the  Devil  always  ad- 
drelfeth  himfelf  to  women.  Heknoweth  that  the 
fair  fex  is  more  frail  than  we  are.  Let  us  add 
that,  provided  the  enemy  of  God  can  but  obtain 

one. 
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one*  it  is  equal  to  him  whether  it  be  the  eldeft 
or  the  youngeft.  He  is  only  in  fearch  of  his 
prey. 

“ It  was  long  before  either  of  them  could 
“ think  of  marrying  Blue-beard,  becaufe  he  had 
€C  already  married  feveral  wives,  and  nobody 
“ knew  what  was  become  of  them.” — Saving 
grace  dill  was  ftruggling  in  the  hearts  of  thefe 
young  girls,  and  infpired  them  with  a fecret 
averfion  to  the  prince  of  darknefs.  Let  us  be- 
ware how  we  make  him  familiar  to  our  light,  or 
foon  or  late  our  deftru&ion  is  certain.  We 
fhould  be  careful  not  to  commit  a firfl  lin,  for 
we  fhall  commit  a fecond  without  remorfe. 

“ Blue- beard  took  the  maidens  with  fome 
tc  other  young  folks  to  one  of  his  country  houfes, 
“ where  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  mulic,  balls, 

and  feafls ; nothing  thought  of  but  pleafures.” 
— It  is  impoflible  more  clearly  to  reprefent  the 
arts  of  Satan,  and  the  progrefs  of  his  temptations, 
thantheyare  here  typified  in  this  parable.  He  in- 
finuateth  the  love  of  pleafures, fplendid  banquets, 
lafcivious  dancings,  fedudivedifcourfe.  He  after- 
ward lighteth  up  in  us  the  fire  of  the  paffions, 
voluptuoufnefs,  the  defire  of  riches,  pride,  dif- 
dain,  and,  flep  by  flep,  thus  debaucheth  the  fer- 
vants  of  God.  W e are  as  it  were  drunken  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  which  pafs  away,  and 


no 
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no  longer  afpire  to  eternal  bleffednefs;  while 
our  unruly  and  deftruCtive  paffions  hurl  us  into 
the  gulph  of  affliction.  Such  are  the  perfidious 
tricks  by  which  Lucifer,  having  abandoned 
heaven,  has  contrived  to  people  hell,  which 
is  his  kingdom. 

Let  us  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  his  temptations  make  in  inno- 
cent hearts.  He  won  the  affections  of  the 
youngeft  filter,  who  had  the  leaft  experience; 
and,  unhappily  for  the  poor  maiden,  married 
her. 

Under  the  name  of  this  young  bride,  the  fa- 
cred  author  meaneth  to  typify  the  Jewifh  people  ; 
who,  forgetting  the  infinite  benefits  they  had 
received  from  Jehovah,  and  all  the  miracles  he 
had  wrought  in  their  favour,  offered  up  facri- 
fice  to  falfe  gods,  that  is  to  fay  to  demons,  and 
betook  themfelves  to  all  the  idolatries  of  the 
heathens.  Such  is  the  profound  theology,  the 
deep,  myftical  fenfe  in  which  our  facred  author 
teacheth  us  thefe  fublime  truths.  The  young 
naiden  quitted  the  houfe  of  her  father,  to  be 
the  wife  of  Blue-beard  ; the  Jews  quitted  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  of  Jacob,  for  Baal- 
phegor,  and  other  gods,  which  the  jaws  of  hell 
have  caff  upon  earth.  We  begin  by  being  luke- 
warm, we  become  indifferent,  we  forget  God, 

we 
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we  wallow  in  fin,  and  defile  ourfelves,  till  at  laft 
we  are  unable  to  get  free,  and  the  man  is  loft. 
The  moment  he  is  abandoned  by  faving  grace, 
his  fenfe,s  become  giddy,  and  he  approacheth  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  without  perceiving  the 
abyfs  in  which  he  is  about  to  be  ingulphed. 

The  new  bride,  from  a fatal  error,  did  not 
perceive  that  the  bridegroom  had  a blue  beard. 
And,  thus  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  our 
paffions,  we  do  not  perceive  the  monftrous  de- 
formity of  vice.  The  finner  is  wafted  without 
rudder  and  compafs,  and  becomes  the  fport  of 
impetuous  tempefts,  which  finally  fliatter  his 
frail  bark. 

66  Scarcely  was  Blue-beard  married  before  he 
sc  went  on  a journey  for  fix  weeks,  to  look  after 
“ certain  affairs,  and  defired  his  wife  to  make 
<e  merry  in  his  abfence” — Thus  the  demon,  not 
contented  with  a fingle  prize,  continually  roam- 
ing to  do  mifchief  unto  men,  is  inceffantly  in 
fearch  of  new  prey. 

xc  When  he  departed,  Blue-beard  gave  his 

wife  the  key  of  all  his  treafures;  and  he  gave 
te  her  a fecret  key,  of  a cabinet  which  he  forbad 
rJi  her  to  open.” — How  many  great  leffons  are 
contained  in  thefe  few  words ! The  old  feducer, 
who  underftands  the  trade  he  hath  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  learned,  turneth  the  brain  of 

the 
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the  young  woman  by  infpiring  her  with  a love 
for  riches.  He  attempteth  to  attach  us  by  terres- 
trial and  perifhable  goods,  that  he  may  detach 
us  from  the  incorruptible  goods  of  paradife. 
Thefe  very  means  he  ufed  to  lead  aftray  the 
wifeft  of  kings.  He  gave  Solomon  all  the  gold 
of  Ophir.  Solomon  with  this  money  began  to 
build  a temple  to  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem.  This 
was  making  good  ufe  of  his  gold.  But  the  de- 
mon was  not  difcouraged.  The  wife  king  after- 
ward provided  himfelf  with  Seven  hundred  con- 
cubines. The  firft  was  the  ufe,  the  laft  the 
abufe.  Here  let  us  juft  obferve  the  degeneracy 
of  the  human  Species.  Where  is  the  Sardana- 
palus  of  our  age  who  would  be  Sufficient  for  So 
great  a number  of  concubines  ? Solomon  did 
not  flop  here;  we  find  him  at  length  Sacrificing 
to  falfe  gods.  Thus  it  is  that  one  backfliding 
ftep  is  followed  by  another.  But  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  Sacred  text. 

The  key  of  his  treafures,  that  Blue-beard 
gave  his  bride,  is  the  type  of  the  paflport  of 
hell.  Thefe  are  the  perfidious  keys  which  open 
the  gate  to  all  vices.  The  demon  knoweth  that 
moft  men  are  caught  by  the  temptation  of  riches, 
which  temptation  he  findeth  few  who  can  refill. 
Recoiledl  that,  when  the  prince  of  darknefs  had 
the  audacity  to  tranfport  the  Divine  Meffiah  to 

the 
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the  top  of  a high  mountain,  he  faid  to  him — 
“ Seed  thou  thefe  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ? All 
“ thefe  will  I give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall 
“ down  and  worfhip  me.”  Miferable  riches ! 
Fatal  grandeurs  ! The  dedrudtion  of  thofe  by 
whom  ye  are  fought ! The  rich  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! Oh  ! ye  monarchs  of 
the  earth,  ye  who  with  fiiperb  infolence  are 
feated  on  your  magnificent  thrones,  alas!  ye 
fhall  one  day  be  the  prey  of  eternal  flames ; 
while  the  poor  Lazarus,  from  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  fhall  look  down  on  your  fufferings  and 
your  torments  with  eyes  of  compaflion. 

Let  us  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
demon,  when  he  gave  his  keys  to  his  bride,  for- 
bad her  to  open  a fecret  cabinet.  This  very 
pafiage  is  fufflcient  to  convince  us  that  the  book 
was  the  work  of  an  infpired  writer  ; for  thefe  few’ 
words  cjepidt  the  perfidioulhefs  of  the  demon  in 
mod  lively  colours.  He  adroitly  playeth  upon 
our  paflions,.  to  fubjugate  us ; but  he  doth  not 
wifh  us  to  know  the  tricks,  and  the  arts,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  effedt  his  conqued.  While 
binding  us,  even  with  cords,  he  wifheth  our  bonds 
lhould  remain  invifible,  and  that  we  diould  not 
perceive  we  are  his  miferable  flaves.  This  is 
the  fatal  cabinet  which  includeth  thefe  myderies 
of  iniquity.  Here  he  forbiddethhis  bride  to  enter, 
vol.  v.  O and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  tempteth  her  to  difobey, 
by  exciting  her  curiofity. 

It  was  by  the  fame  artifice  that  he  betrayed 
our  firft  mother.  Eat,  faid  he,  of  this  exquifite 
fruit,  which  will  teach  you  the  knowledge  of  all 
things.  You  are  envied  the  tafle  of  it  becaufe 
it  is  excellent.  Eat ! It  is  now  in  your  power. 
Oh  ! fatal  curiofity ! Dreadful  abominable  apple! 
Thou  wert  the  lofs  of  the  whole  human  race  ! 

The  young  bride  of  Blue-beard  was  a woman, 
and  curious;  like  unto  our  firfb  mother.  The 
temptation  was  powerful. — Why,  faid  (he  unto 
herfelf,  why  give  me  the  key  of  this  cabinet,  and 
afterward  forbid  me  to  enter  ? It  mull  be  that 
all  which  my  hi  fband  poffeffeth  mod  rare  and 
mod  precious  is  there  inclofed.  How  might  Ihe 
refid  all  the  enemies  by  whom  (lie  was  fur- 
rounded  ! She  was  at  once  attacked  by  the 
demon  of  pleafure,  by  the  demon  of  licehtiouf- 
nefs,  by  the  demon  of  riches,  and  fpurred  on 
by  curiofity.  She  faw  not  the  net  that  was 
fpread  for  her,  nor  what  its  deplorable  con- 
fequences  mud  be.  Alas!  what  power  had 
the  poor  remainder  of  faving  grace  over  her 
heart,  when  three  parts  of  it  had  been  effaced, 
fince  her  abominable  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  darknefs  ? Grace  no  longer  could  keep  pof- 
feffion.  It  forfook  her,  and  immediately  the 
7 fpirit 
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fpirit  of  error  clouded  her  fenfes,  and  reigned 
defpotically  over  her. 

And  now  behold  her  feize  the  key  of  the  fatal 
cabinet.  Thither  (lie  flieth,  openeth  the  door, 
and  entereth — Merciful  God  ! What  a fight  was 
prefented  to  her  view  ! The  mangled  bodies  of  a 
number  of  murdered  Women,  whofe  fwimming 
blood  bathed  the  floor.  Objects  fo  horrid  in- 
fpired  her  with  confternation  and  terror ! A 
gloomy  and  black  melancholy  filled  her  foul 
with  affliction,  the  bandage  of  illufion  dropt 
from  her  eyes,  and,  to  the  intoxication  of  de- 
ceitful pleafures,  remorfe,  repentance  and  de- 
jection fucceeded. 

Yet,  at  the  very  moment  when  fhe  imagined 
herfelf  loft,  Heaven  darted  a ray  of  verfatile 
grace,  and  three  rays  of  grace  concomitant 
which  fhe  had  merited  by  repentance.  Then 
did  flie  perceive  her  crimes  in  all  their  horror. 
Terrible  moment,  which  fhewed  her  a jealous 
God,  armed  with  wrath  and  ready  to  ftrike  1 
Motionlefs,  and  almoft  lifelefs,  fhe  let  the  key 
fall — What  was  fhe  to  do?  Pick  it  up  again  fhe 
muff;  and  fhe  found  it  all  fpotted  with  blood. 
This  is  the  innocent  blood  which  has  been  ffled, 

* Thefe  are  theological  terms  common  among  the  Catho- 
lic fe&aries.  T. 
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from  the  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Za- 
cbarias,  that  crieth  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
It  calleth  on  Adonai,  who  long  had  been  deaf  to 
the  groans  of  the  few  jult  who  remained  in 
lirael,  that  he  fhould  fend  them  the  hope  of  all 
nations,  and  who  was  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
enemy  of  God  and  of  man. 

The  youthful  bride  was  in  a fearful  date.  Her 
foul  funk  within  her  at  the  fight  of  thefe  bloody 
carcaffes,  at  the  averlion  which  (lie  had  conceiv- 
ed for  Blue-beard,  and  at  the  returning  power 
of  faving  grace.  With  dreaming  eyes  fhe  left 
the  horrid  place.  She  endeavoured  to  wipe 
away  the  blood  which  fpotted  the  fatal  key ; fhe 
various  times  endeavoured,  but  to  no  effect. 
So  ineffaceable  are  our  fins,  and  fo  much  does  it 
cod  to  wafli  that  clean  which  guilt  has  fpotted. 

Blue- beard  mean  time  was  on  his  journey, 
and  received  intelligence  that  his  affairs  had 
been  ended  to  his  advantage,  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Devil  proceed  with  rapidity.  Evil  is  eafy, 
good  is  difficult.  He  returned  to  his  palace, 
and  immediately  demanded  the  key  of  the  hor- 
rible cabinet,  from  his  wife.  Oh  moment  of 
terror,  for  the  poor  woman,  in  which  all  the 
evils  that  her  curiofity  had  drawn  upon  her  were 
conjured  up  ! Yet  was  that  moment  neceffary 

for 
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for  her  falvation,  neceffary  to  comfort  and  re* 
flore  her  to  righteoufnefs. 

Bltie-beard  called  with  a harfh  voice — 

“ Where  is  the  key  of  the  cabinet !” — — His 
young  bride  prefented  it  with  a trembling  hand, 
for  fhe  already  began  to  feel  a falutary  averiion 

to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Devil. “ How 

“ comes  it,”  faid  Blue- beard,  “ that  I find 

<c  thefe  fpots  of  blood  on  the  key?” “ I 

“ know  nothing  of  it,”  replied  fhe,  more  pale 

than  death  ! cc  Very  well,  madam,”  an- 

fwered  Blue-beard ; for  the  Devil  is  well  bred ; 
“ you  muff  enter  yourfelf,  that  you  may  make 
“ one  among  the  women  whom  you  have 
“ feen.” 

Oh  ye  poor  finners ! Learn  to  know  the  evil 
one!  Inceffantly  beware  of  him;  be  ever  upon 
your  guard!  He  flreweth  the  highway  with 
flowers,  over  which  he  leadeth  you  to  the  gates 
of  hell ! In  the  beginning,  he  flattereth  your  paf- 
fions,  and  then  luddenly  transformed!  himfelf  in- 
to the  tormentor  of  your  fouls,  and  plungeth  you 
into  a gulf  of  griefs.  And  here  let  us  obi'erve, 
with  the  holy  fathers,  how  different  are  the  ways 
of  God  and  the  ways  of  man.  The  mcfynent 
marked  out  by  Providence,  when  he  intended 
to  fuccour  the  young  repentant  dinner,  was  not 
yet  come.  That  this  happy  moment  might  be 
O 3 accompliflied. 
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accomplifhed,  the  Holy  Spirit  put  the  mod  affedt- 
ing  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  woman,  capable 
of  moving  the  mod  ferocious  lions  and  tigers ; 
but  the  demon,  to  whom  they  were  addreded, 
was  more  pitylefs  than  all  the  tigers  on  earth. 
He  taketh  no  pleafure  but  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  companions  of  his  crimes,  and 
in  exciting  thofe  to  defert  who  are  enlided  un- 
der the  banners  of  Chrid,  that  he  may  render 
them  the  adbciates  of  his  revolt,  and  the  victims 
of  hell. 

“ You  mud  die,  madam !”  cried  Blue- 
beard— <c  You  mud  die  immediately!”— — - 
Barbarous  words ! Which  exprefs  the  whole 
cruelty  of  the  evil  demon.  But  they  were 
words  of  profit.  They  were  dictated  to  the 
facred  author  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  might 
be  infpired  with  all  the  averfion,  and  horror,  in 
which  we  ought  to  hold  the  prince  of  darknefs. 

“ Since  I mud  die,”  anfwered  his  didrefied 
wife,  cc  grant  me  only  one  quarter  of  an  hour.” 
“ I will,  madam,”  faid  Blue-beard ; “ but  not 

“ an  indant  longer.” Oh  neceflary  and  ufeful 

moments ! Moments  of  gold,  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  parable.  The  young  bride,  as  we  have 
faid,  fignifieth  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  her  mar- 
riage with  Blue- beard  the  idolatrous  worflfip 
which  this  eledl  people  paid  to  Baalphegor,  to 

Moloch, 
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^Moloch,  and  to  other  gods.  The  defcent  of 
the  bride  into  the  bloody  cave  clearly  predicted 
the  Babylonifh  captivity,  during  which  the 
worlhip  of  the  true  God  had  ceafed,  and  the 
flavery  under  which  the  people  had  long 
groaned  ; fubjedled  alternately  to  the  A (Tyrians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Medes  and  the  Romans. 
The  return  of  Blue  beard,  who  determined  to 
murder  his  wife,  typifieth  the  laft  efforts  of  hell 
for  the  dellrudlion  of  the  faith,  the  worfhip 
and  the  altars  of  Sabaoth,  the  crimes  which 
are  accumulated  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
the  ceffation  of  prophecies  and  miracles,  and 
the  miferable  condition  of  the  human  race,  which 
was  foon  to  oblige  Adonai  to  fend  his  innocent 
fon  to  die,  for  the  falvation  of  guilty  men. 

But  fear  nothing;  graceworketh;  itvivifieththe 
young  inconfolable  bride,  who  burfteth  out  in 
thefe  remarkable  words — cc  Ann ! My  filer ! My 
<c  filler,  Ann!  Doll  thou  fee  nobody  coming  ?” 
This  is  as  if  (lie  had  faid  Adonai  will  not  forfake 
me ! However  great  my  offences  may  be,  I con- 
fide  in  his  mercy  ! My  repentance  furpaffeth  my 
crimes ! I know  that  an  avenger  is  arming  to 
deliver  me  from  the  yoke  of  Satan!  My  filler, 
Ann ! Ann,  my  filler ! Doll  thou  not  yet  fee 
this  divine  Saviour  coming?  Alas!  I have  of- 
fended him ; I have  merited  his  wrath ; but, 
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however  great  may  be  my  fins,  his  goodnefs  is 
not  lefs  infinite.  When  will  he  come  whom 
Ifaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  have  promifed  the 
nations?  Fie  who  fhall  crudi  the  ferpent,  the 
feducer  of  the  firft  Adam,  under  his  feet,  and  to 
whom  all  men  fhall  owe  their  falvation ! I am 
born  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ! I am  the  daughter 
of  Adonai ! Fie  who  cometh  for  my  deliverance 
is  his  fon,  he  therefore  is  my  brother.  Ah! 
come  dear  brother  ! 1 wait  for  you  with  impa- 

tience! Ann,  my  fider,  is  he  not  yet  coming  ? 

Fler  fider  Ann  quickly  went  to  the  top  of  the 
caftle;  for  we  mud  rife  fuperior  to  the  filth  of 
the  world,  when  we  wifh  to  contemplate  celedial 
things.  And  here  we  find  the  reafon  why  the 
heads  of  beads  are  inclined  downward,  and 
man  only  dandeth  erecd,  and  looketh  upward  to 
the  heavens.  We  know  it  may  be  anfwered  that 
cocks  and  hens  carry  their  heads  erecl,  as  we 
do.  Such  are  but  a part  of  the  idle  tales,  which 
are  invented  by  the  incredulous  ; that,  if  it  were 
podible,  they  might  bring  the  celedial  truths 
that  are  revealed  unto  us  into  difcredit. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  facred  text;  let  us 
return  to  fider  Ann,  who,  according  to  the 
mydic  fenfe  of  the  parable,  is  the  fymbol  of  all 
the  faints,  and  prophets,  who  have  treated  of  the 
planner  of  our  falvation,  and  of  the  work  of 

redemp 
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redemption.  As  die  had  not  fallen,  like  her 
filter,  neither  had  diffident  grace  nor  faving 
grace  abandoned  her;  and  this  was  the  reafon 
that  the  prophetic  fpirit  reded  with  her.  She 
was  continually  employed  concerning  the  root 
of  Jeffe,  and  the  glorious  dediny  of  the  fon  of 
David,  who  was  to  be  the  hope  of  the  nations, 
by  his  humility  and  his  triumphs. 

Ann  call  her  eyes  attentively  on  every  fide. 
What  did  lire  behold  ? — “ She  faw  the  fun  diine 
“ bright,  and  the  grafs  grow  green.” — This  in 
the  facred  language  will  read — “ I fee  the  fun, 
“ who  exulteth  with  pleafure,  and  rejoiceth  in 
“ the  glorious  coming  of  the  Meffiah ! I fee  his 
“ rays  difperfing  the  dud  of  error,  by  the  light 
ec  of  the  Gofpel  l I fee  the  grafs  grow  green. — 
“ Or,  in  other  words,  I fee  it  wearing  the  garb 
“ of  hope,  and  impatiently  expelling  the  arrival 
“ of  Ohrid.” 

But  the  people  of  Ifrael,  who  are  figured  by 
the  young  bride,  do  not  underdand  the  mydical 
fenfe  of  the  divine  allegory.  The  Meffiah,  fo 
often  promifed  by  the  prophets,  doth  not  journey 
fad  enough  to  meet  their  eager  deli  res.  Behold, 
in  the  mean  time,  how  the  demon  redoubles  his 
efforts ! His  cruelty  preifeth  him  to  bring  his 
damnable  enterprife  to  an  end.  Blue-beard, 
with  a thundering  voice,  like  unto  the  founding 

of 
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of  the  rams-horns  of  Jericho,  bawleth  aloud — • 
“ Come  down  quickly,  madam,  or  I (hall  come 

“ up,  to  murder  you!” What  muft  (he, 

what  could  (lie  do  ? She  requefleth  a (hort  fuf- 
penfion  ! She  wifheth  to  wait  till  the  hour  of  the 
Lord  be  come;  and  in  the  interim  (he  repeateth, 
with  a feeble  voice,  thefe  pious  words — “ Ann! 
“ My  After!  My  After  Ann  ! Doft  thou  fee  no 

“ one  coming?” Thus  did  the  fmall  flock 

of  holy  fouls,  whom  God  had  preferved  in  his 
eled  people,  figh  with  fandified  zeal  after 
deliverance ; and  feared  left  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Ifaac,  and  of  Jacob,  devoted  to  the 
vvorfhip  of  El  Shadai,  Adonai  and  Elohitn, 
fhould  be  exterminated  by  the  prince  of  dark- 
nefs. 

Ann  again  replieth ff  I fee  the  fun  fhine 

u bright,  and  the  grafs  grow  green.” Yes  ! 

The  Lord  will  keep  his  promife!  He  will  not 
forfake  you  ! He  fent  aid  to  his  prophet  Elifha, 
when  the  little  children  called  after  him  bald- 
pate  ! Thefe  little  children  were  metamorphofed 
into  bears.  It  was  he  who  drove  back  the  Red 
Sea,  that  his  people  might  pafs.  It  was  he  who 
armed  the  hand  of  Sampfon  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  afs,  that  he  might  flay  the  Philiftines.  He 
will  not  forfake  you. 

But  the  impatience  of  Blue-beard  redoubleth, 

and 
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and  hecrieth  louder  than  ever — “ Come  down! 

“ Or  I will  come  up  By  which  the  facred 

author  fignifieth  the  abomination  of  the  defla- 
tion in  the  holy  city;  or  the  triumphant  entry 
of  Pompey  into  Jerufalem,  and  the  eagles  and 
gods  of  the  Romans  ereded  befide  the  holy 
temple ; the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  the  infa- 
mous Herod  caufed  to  be  built,  in  honour  of 
the  triumvir  of  that  name;  and  the  labours 
undertaken  by  this  king,  to  introduce  idolatry 
into  that  land  which  Sabaoth  has  deftined  to  be 
eternally  inhabited  by  his  eled  people. 

Thefe  important  fads  preceded  the  coming 
of  Chrift  about  thirty  years.*  Such  was  the 
aftonilhing  precifion  with  which  the  facred  au- 
thor of  the  holy  book  faw  and  predided  the 
truth  that,  if  we  eftimate  the  refpite  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  Blue-beard  granted  his  wife, 
allowing  three  years  to  the  minute,  this  will 
exadly  correfpond  to  the  fpace  of  time  which 
paffed  between  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  by 
Pompey,  to  the  moll  felicitous  birth  of  the 
Meliiah. 

But  the  unhappy  fpoufe  of  Blue-beard,  trem- 
bling and  nearly  inanimate,  believed  her  deftruc- 

* The  king  is  fporting  with  the  doubtfulriefs  of  chronology, 
and  therefore  either  difregards  or  purpofely  makes  it  felf- 
contradidory,  in  this  paragraph.  T. 
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non  certain.  Her  ftrength  almofl  forfook  her; 
her  voice  was  faint,  yet  did  fhe  fervently  repeat 

the  pious  words u Ann  ! My  fitter  ! My 

“ lifter  Ann  ! Seeft  thou  no  one  coming  ?” — “ I 
“ fee/’  replied  her  fifter,  “ the  duft  which  rifeth 

€i  toward  the  eaft!” The  defolate  bride 

afked — “ Is  it  not  my  brother?”  — fC  Alas, 
“ no!”  replied  Ann.  “ It  is  a flock  of  fheep.” 
In  this  paflfage,  let  us  efpecially  remark  that  each 
word  announceth  fome  great  truth.  The  divine 
author,  under  the  type  of  a flock  of  fheep,  would 
indicate  St.  John,  the  moft  happy  harbinger  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  He  had  all  the  gentlenefs  of 
Iheep,  and  he  came  to  announce  to  mankind, 
almofl  brutal  in  vice,  the  lamb  without  blemifh 
and  fpot.  Had  our  author  beheld,  with  his  eyes, 
all  thofe  things  accomplifhed,  which  preceded  the 
fortunate  coming  of  the  Mefhah,  he  could  not 
have  related  thefe  events  with  more  order,  than 
he  has  done  in  this  parable.  It  is  rather  a hiftory 
than  a prophecy.  At  length,  we  approach  the 
very  moment  when  the  earth,  in  labour,  is  about 
to  bring  forth  her  Saviour.  Blue-beard,  or 
rather  let  us  fay,  the  Devil,  furioufly  cometh,  in- 
tending to  feize  his  prey. 

Ann,  at  this  very  moment,  telleth  her  After  fhe 
beholdeth  two  horfemen,  but  that  they  are  ftill 
far  diftant.  Thefe  two  horfemen  are  the  Son  and 

the 
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the  Spirit;  which  two,  indiffolubly  united  to  the 
Logos,  compofe  the  moft  holy  and  moft  adorable 
Trinity.  When  do  they  come  ? At  the  very  time 
when  the  whole  world  enjoyed  peace ! At  the 
time  when  Auguftus  (hut  up  the  temple  of  Janus! 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  very  time  when  all 
the  powers  of  hell  made  hot  war  upon  their 
Creator  ! When  the  priefts,  the  levites,  and 
the  dodtors  of  the  law,  were  di  vided  into  different 
feds  of  that  damnable  philofophy  which  rofe  up, 
under  the  name  of  Pharifees,  Saducees,  EfTeni- 
ans,  and  Therapeutes,  which  fo  effedually  fap- 
ped,  and  deftroyed,  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
that  Sabaoth  had  fcarcely  any  more  true  adorers. 

Great  was  the  peril,  and  quick  fuccour  was 
neceffary,  or  the  young  bride  would  have  been 
murdered,  and  the  church  deftroyed.  But  Sa- 
baoth doth  not  forfake  the  faithful.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Blue-beard  raifed  the  blade  to 
the  throat  of  his  fpoufe,  behold  the  faint  of 
faints  arriveth  ! Overthroweth  him,  and  tram- 
pleth  Lucifer  under  his  feet!  The  church  is  faved, 
and  hell  belloweth  in  rage  ! 

Behold  here  how  infallible  are  the  words  of 
the  facred  author.  The  faints  and  the  prophets, 
to  whom  Heaven  had  revealed  future  events, 
foretold  thefe  events.  The  weaknefs  of  human 
reafon  could  not  penetrate  the  veil  that  covered 
1 thefe 
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thefe  pious  truths.  In  order  that  it  might  be 
convinced,  it  was  neceilary  they  fhould  be  ac- 
complifhed.  It  is  the  myflical  fenfe  which  muft 
be  fought  for,  in  the  holy  writings,  or  we  ne- 
ver fhall  underfland  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Blue-beard,  nor  the  Song  of  Songs. 

As  foon  as  the  two  horfemen  appear,  behold 
the  young  bride  is  faved  ! As  foon  as  the  Mef- 
fiah  came  on  earth,  behold  the  Devil  fettered 
with  eternal  chains ! Behold  the  Chriflian  religion 
ever  militant  and  ever  triumphant ! It  becometh 
permanent,  and  the  work  of  our  falvation  is  ac- 
complifhed ! But  let  us  continue  our  paraphrafe. 

The  wife  of  the  flain  Blue-beard  purchafeth  a 
company  for  her  brother.  What  company  ? 
What  but  the  flock  of  the  faithful,  which  the 
church  containeth  in  her  bofom ! The  true  fol- 
diers  of  Chrifl,  ready  to  combat  and  to  fight  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  1 Soldiers  adlive  to 
exterminate,  by  the  fword,  thofe  numerous  here- 
tics, or,  rather,  the  damned,  who  rebel  againfl 
their  holy  mother,  and  devour  her  entrails! 
This  company,  in  a ftill  more  fublimely 
myflical  fenfe,  is  an  allufion  to  the  fword  given 
to  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  to  revenge  the 
caufe  of  God,  and  root  out  his  enemies.  Let 
us  continue  our  fubjedl. 

The  widow  of  Blue-beard,  or,  rather,  of  Beel- 
zebub, 
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zebub,  is  once  more  married,  and  to  a very 
worthy  man.  This  man  is  the  pope.  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  church  is  married  to  the  pope,  who 
is  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift  r Though  another  Lu- 
ther, a Calvin,  a Socinus,  or  fome  other  heretic 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  excrements  of  hell,  as  hey 
were,  Ihould  come,  and  though  the  whole  herd 
of  nonconformifts  were  added,  with  an  infamous 
crew  of  philofophers,  as  abominable  as  them- 
felves,  what  means  could  they  now  take  to  re- 
bel againfl  the  fupremacy  of  our  holy  father  the 
pope,  or  again  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  the 
catholic-apoftolic  and  holy  Romm  faith?  In 
vain  would  they  exalt  their  fouls!  We  dial! 
laugh  at  their  impotent  efforts,  .we  (ball  filence 
their  blafphemies,  the  moment  we  fh all  expofe 
the  marvellous  circumftantial  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  author  of  Blue-beard ! 
We  (hall  prove,  to  their  confufion,  that  the 
widow  of  Blue-beard  efpoufed  the  holy  father; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  the  church,  after  having  ab- 
jured ancient  idolatry,  is  become  the  bride  of 
Jefus  Chriff,  whofe  earthly  vicar  is  the  pope  : 
therefore,  the  church  is  the  wife  of  the  pope. 

In  the  lirft  marriage  of  the  wife  of  Blue-beard, 
all  was  earthly;  in  the  fecond,  all  was  fpiritual. 
In  the  firft,  unbridled  pafhpns  and  ilefhly  plea- 
fures  were  all  indulged ; in  the  fecond,  it  was 

the 
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the  purification  of  contrition,  repentance,  and 
grace.  There  we  behold  the  banquets  of  de- 
bauchery, the  wanton  look  to  excite  impure 
defircs,  and  all  that  luxury  could  produce,  to 
dir  up  vanity  and  felf-forgetfulnefs.  Here  we 
contemplate  ads  of  compundion,  repentance, 
Chriftian  humility,  and  no  other  food  but  the 
fiefh  and  the  blood  of  the  lamb  without  fpot. 
Inftead  of  perilbable  riches,  and  the  trappings 
of  fplendour,  which  five  found  in  the  palace  of 
Blue-beard,  (lie  now  amafleththe  treafuryof  good, 
works  and  pious  ads,  the  intereft  of  which  fhall 
be  abundantly  paid,  in  Paradife.  Inflead  of 
being  in  the  arms  of  the  demon,  who  would 
murder  her,  flie  findeth  herfelf  in  the  arms  of  the 
vicar  of  him  to  whom  (lie  oweth  her  falvation,  in 
this  life,  and,  in  the  other,  eternal  beatitude! 

Given  at  the  convent  of  Benedict  ins,  at  Monmora, 

Sept.  17th,  the  year  of  Grace  1692. 


(Signed)  DON  CAL  MET. 
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I Think  myfelf  obliged  to  render  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  leifure  moments,  and  the  ufe  I 
make  of  my  time.  You  know  the  love  I have 
for  philofophy : it  is  one  of  my  paflions,  the 
faithful  attendant  on  all  my'fteps.  Some  friends 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  ruling  pafiion, 
either  from  a defire  to  accommodate  or  be- 
caufe  they  themfelves  take  pleafure  in  the 
fubjeft,  often  converfe  with  me  on  fpecula- 
tive  opinions;  on  ph^fics,  on  metaphyfios, 
and  on  morality.  Their  conventions,  in 
general,  contain  little  that  is  remarkable,  be- 
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caufe  they  turn  on  known  topics,  or  fuch  as  are 
unworthy  of  the  enlightened  eye  of  the  learned. 
The  converfation  I yeflerday  had  with  Philan- 
thus  appeared  to  me  to  be  deferving  of  atten- 
tion; for  it  was  on  a fubjed  which  interefts,  and 
divides,  aimoft  the  whole  human  race. 

I immediately  thought  of  you.  It  feemed 
that  I was  this  converfation  in  your  ciebt.  Re- 
turning from  my  walk  I retired  to  my  chamber 
without  delay,  and  wrote  down,  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  the  recent  ideas,  while  my  mind  was 
full  of  the  difcourfe  we  had  held.  Let  me  in- 
treat you,  fir,  to  tell  me  your  opinion;  and  if, 
fortunately,  we  fhall  coincide,  your  fincerity 
will  reward  me  for  my  trouble.  I fhall  find 
myfelf  richly  recompenfed,  if  my  labour  be  not 
difagrceable  to  you. 

The  day  was  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined ; the 
fun  was  more  than  ufually  fplendid ; the  fky 
was  fo  ferene  that  not  the  mofl  diflant  cloud 
could  be  perceived.  I had  pafled  the  whole 
morning  in  ftudy,  and,  that  I might  unbend, 
I took  a walk  with  Philanthus.  We  converfed 
for  fome  time  on  the  happinefs  which  men  en- 
joy, and  the  infenfibility  of  mofl  of  them,  who 
do  not  tafte  the  fweets  of  a clear  fky,  and  a 
pure  and  tranquil  air.  Continuing  to  examine 
one  propolition  after  another,  we  perceived  our 
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difcoiirfe  had  greatly  prolonged  our  walk,  and 
that  It  was  time  to  return,  that  we  might  be  at 
home  before  darknefs  came  on. 

Philanthus,  who  was  the  firfl  to  obferve,  rah 
lied  me  concerning  this  circumflance.  I de- 
fended myfelf  by  faying  his  conversion  ap- 
peared to  me  fo  agreeable  that  I never  noticed 
time,  when  1 was  in  his  company ; and  that 
I thought  it  would  be  fodn  enough  to  think  of 
returning  when  we  fhould  fee  the  fun  defcend. 

How  ! replied  he,  the  fun  defcend  ? Are  you 
a difciple  of  Copernicus,  and  do  you  give  way 
to  the  popular  modes  of  expreffion,  and  indulge 
in  the  errors  of  Tycho- Brahe  ? 

Gently,  faid  I,  you  go  too  fall ; philofophy  is 
not  concerned  in  familiar  converfation  ; and,  if 
I have  finned  againft  Copernicus,  my  error 
ought  to  be  as  eafily  pardoned  as  that  of  Jofhua, 
ivho  flopped  the  fun  in  his  courfe,  and  who,  be- 
ing divinely  infpired,  muft  be  in  the  fecrets  of 
nature.  Jofliua  at  that  moment  fpoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar;  for  my  part,  I fpeak  to 
an  enlightened  man,  who  will  underftand  me 
equally  well  let  me  exprefs  myfelf  how  1 wilh 
But,  fince  you  attack  Tycho -Brahe,  indulge  me 
For  a moment,  while  I affault  you  in  return.  It 
fhould  feem  that  your  zeal  for  Copernicus  is  very 
warm,  for  you  begun  with  anathematizing  thofe 
P 3 who 
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who  are  of  a contrary  Opinion.  I am  willing  to 
believe  he  his  right.  But  is  that  very  certain  ? 
W hat  proof  have  you  ? Has  nature,  or  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  revealed  any  thing  to  you  con- 
cerning the  infallibility  of  Copernicus  ? For  my 
part,  1 can  only  perceive  a fyflem ; that  is  to 
fay  the  arrangement  of  the  viiions  of  Coperni- 
cus, adjuded  to  the  operations  of  Nature. 

I,  replied  Philanthus,  with  vivacity,  perceive 
the  truth. 

What  do  you  call  the  truth  ? 

The  real  evidence  of  beings,  and  of  fads. 

And  how  do  you  know  the  truth  ? 

By  having  found  an  exad  agreement  between 
the  beings  which  really  do  exid,  or  have  exit- 
ed, and  our  ideas ; between  fads,  pad  or  pre- 
fent,  and  the  notions  we  have  of  thofe  fads. 

Why  then,  my  dear  Philanthus,  we  (hall 
have  little  caufe  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the 
knowledge  of  truths.  They  are  mod  of  them 
doubtful,  and,  according  to  the  very  definition 
that  you  yourfelf  have  given,  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  truths,  at  the  utmod,  which 
are  incontedable.  The  tedimony  of  the  fenfes, 
which  is  naturally  the  mod  certain  one  we  pof- 
fefs,  is  not  exempt  from  incertitude.  Our  eyes 
deceive  us  when  they  paint  a difiant  tower 
round,  which  on  approach  is  found  to  be  fquare. 

We 
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We  fometimes  imagine  we  hear  founds  that 
have  no  exiftence  but  in  our  imagination,  and 
that  only  confift  in  a deaf  impreffion  made  upon 
our  ear3.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  not  lefs  in- 
accurate than  the  other  fenfes.  We  occafioa- 
ally  think  we  fmell  the  odour  of  flowers,  in 
meadows,  or  in  groves,  which  flowers  are  not 
there  to  be  found ; and,  at  the  very  moment 
I am  fpeaking  to  you,  I perceive*  from  the 
blood  which  Harts  on  my  hand,  that  I have 
been  flung  by  a fly.  The  heat  of  our  difcourfe 
rendered  me  infenfible  of  the  pain.  The  touch 
has  failed  in  its  office.  Since,  therefore,  that 
which  we  poffefs  leaft  doubtful  is  itfelf  fo  very 
doubtful,  how  can  you  fpeak  with  fo  much  cer- 
titude on  abflradl  fubjeds  of  philofophy  ? 

Becaufe,  replied  Philanthus,  they  are  evident ; 
and  the  Copernican  fyftem  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. The  revolutions  of  the  planets  are 
marked  with  admirable  precifion.  Eclipfes  are 
calculated  with  wonderful  accuracy*  and,  in  fine, 
this  fyftem  perfectly  explains  the  difficulties  of 
nature. 

But  what  would  you  fay  fliould  you  be  pre- 
fented  with  a fyftem  totally  different  from  yours, 
and  which,  on  a principle  evidently  falfe,  ex- 
plains the  fame  phenomena  as  that  of  Coper- 
nicus ? 
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I fliould  expert  the  errors  of  the  Malabars; 

Nay  it  was  of  their  mountain  that  I was  going 
to  fpeak.  But,  be  it  as  erroneous  as  you  pieafe, 
this  fyflem,  my  dear  Philanthus,  perfedly  ac- 
counts for  the  agronomical  operation^  of  na- 
ture ; and  it  is  aflonifhing  that,  affumihg  fo  ab- 
furd  an  adion  as  that  of  fuppofing  the  fun  en- 
tirely occupied  in  moving  round  a great  moun- 
tain, which  rifes  in  the  country  of  thefe  barba- 
rians, their  aflronomers  ihould  be  as  able  to  pre- 
did  the  fame  revolutions  and  the  fame  eclipfes 
as  your  Copernicus.  The  error  of  the  Malabars 
is  grofs ; that  of  Copernicus  is  perhaps  lefs 
perceptible.  We  may  fome  time  behold  a new 
philofopher,  dogmatizing  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  own  glory,  and  inflated  with  arrogance,  by 
fome  unimportant  difcovery,  but  which  yet  may 
ferve  as  the  bafis  of  a new  fyflem,  who  (hall 
treat  the  difciples  of  Copernicus  and  of  Newton 
as  a petty  fwarm  of  wretched  infeds,  who  do 
not  deferve  to  have  their  errors  correded. 

True  it  is,  replied  Philanthus,  that  new  phC 
lofophers  have,  in  all  ages,  enjoyed  the  right  of 
triumphing  over  their  predeceffors.  Defcartes 
thundered  on  the  faints  of  the  fchools;  and  in 
return  was  fir uck  dead  by  the  bolts  of  Newton, 
who  only  waits  a fucceffor  to  undergo  the  fame 
fare. 
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Is  any  thing,  aiked  I,  Jheceffary  to  raife  a 
fyflfcm,  except  felf-love  ? In  the  high  idea  he 
conceives  of  his  own  merit,  an  opinion  of  in- 
fallibility takes  birth,  and  the  philofopher  forges 
his  fyftem.  He  begins  by  blindly  believing 
that  which  he  intends  to  prove ; he  fearches  for 
reafons  that  may  impart  an  air  of  probability* 
and  hence  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  error 
fp rings  up.  He  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be- 
gin by  going  back,  and  to  proceed,  by  the 
aid  of  obfervation,  from-  confequence  to  ccnfe- 
quence;  limply  to  examine  in  what  they  would 
end,  and  what  would  be  the  refult.  W e ihoukl 
have  lefs  credulity,  and  fhouid  learnedly  be 
taught  to  doubt,  were  we  to  follow  the  timid 
fteps  of  fcircumfpe&ion. 

You  require  angels  to  philofophife,  warmly  re- 
plied Philanthus ; for  where  will  you  find  a man 
wholly  unprejudiced,  perfectly  impartial  ? 

Error  is,  therefore,  faid  I,  our  inheritance. 

God  forbid ! anfwered  my  friend ; we  are 
formed  for  truth. 

I will  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but  liPcen 
to  me  with  patience ; and  to  this  effeft,  as  we 
are  near  the  houfe,  we  will  fit  down  on  thefe 
benches,  for  I perceive  you  are  fatigued  with 
our  walk. 

Philanthus,  who  is  not  a very  good  walker, 

and 
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and  who  had  rather  proceeded  from  abfencc  of 
mind,  and  mechanically,  than  intentionally, 
was  very  well  pleafed  to  be  feated  : accordingly 
we  tranquilly  took  our  places,  and  I thus  con- 
tinued. 

I have  affirmed,  Philanthus,  that  error  is  our 
inheritance,  and  this  I mean  to  prove.  Error 
has  more  than  one  fource.  It  appears  that  the 
Creator  has  not  defigned  us  for  the  poffeffion  of 
much  knowledge,  or  to  make  any  great  progrefs 
in  the  land  of  fcience.  He  has  placed  truths 
in  depths  too  profound  to  be  penetrated  by  our 
feeble  eyes,  and  thefe  depths  he  has  furrounded 
by  thick  and  thorny  hedges.  The  road  of  truth 
prefents  precipices  on  every  fide.  We  know 
not  which  path  to  follow,  to  avoid  the  threaten- 
ing dangers;  and,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough, 
to  have  efcaped  them,  we  find  fome  labyrinth 
in  our  way  where  the  miraculous  clue  of  Ariadne 
is  of  no  fervice,  and  from  which  we  never  can 
free  ourfelves.  Some  purfue  an  illufive  phan- 
tom, by  which  they  are  fafcinated,  and  they  ac- 
cept that  as  flandard  which  is  only  counterfeit 
coin.  They  wander  like  thofe  travellers  who  in 
the  dark  follow  ignes  fat ui>  by  the  fhining  of 
which  they  are  allured.  Others  divine  thefe  fo 
fecret  truths.  They  imagine  they  have  rent  the 
veil  of  nature,  and  heap  conjecture  on  conjee'-* 
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lure.  It  muft  be  confefifed  that  the  land  of  con- 
jecture is  a country  in  which  philofophers  have 
made  great  conquefts.  Truths  are  placed  at  fo 
great  a diftance  that  they  become  doubtful,  and 
from  diftance  itfelf  afifume  an  equivocal  air. 
There  is  fcarcely  one  which  has  not  been  dis- 
puted, for  there  is  no  one  which  has  not  two 
faces.  InfpeCt  it  on  one  fide  and  it  appears  in- 
contestable; view  it  on  the  other  and  it  is  falfe- 
hood  itfelf.  Colled.  every  thing  which  reafon- 
ing  has  furnilhed  you  for  and  againft,  refled, 
deliberate,  and  weigh,  and  you  will  not  know 
on  what  to  determine  : fo  true  is  it  that  the 
number  of  probabilities  only  gives  preponde- 
rance to  the  opinions  of  men.  Should  fome 
probability  for  or  againft  efcape  them,  they  take 
the  wrong  fide ; and,  as  the  imagination  never 
can  prefent  both  fides  of  the  queftion  with  equal 
force,  they  are  always  determined  by  weaknefs, 
and  truth  remains  concealed.  I will  imagine  a 
town  fituated  in  a plain,  and  that  this  town  is 
fufficiently  long,  but  that  it  contains  only  a 
fingle  ftreet.  I will  farther  fuppole  a traveller, 
who  has  never  heard  fpeak  of  this  town,  journeys 
toward  it,  and  perceives  its  whole  length ; he 
will  judge  it  to  be  immenfe,  becaufe  he  has  only 
feen  it  on  one  fide;  yet  his  judgment  will  be  very 
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fal fe,  for  we  Have  premifed  that  it  only  contains 
a Tingle  Sheet.  Thus  it  is  with  truths ; when 
we  eonfider  them  individually  and  abftra&ed 
from  other  truths,  we  judge  well  of  the  part  we 
eonfider,  but  we  are  very  considerably  deceived 
in  the  fum  total.  To  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
an  important  truth,  it  is  previously  neceflary  to 
have  collected  a number  of  Simple  truths,  which 
lead  to,  or  ferve  as,  heps  to  arrive  at  the  com- 
plicated truth  of  which  we  are  in  fearch.  This 
is  a point  in  which  we  are  likewife  deficient.  I 
do  not  fpeak  of  conjectures,  but  of  evident, 
certain,  and  irrevocable  truth. 

Speaking  in  a philofophic  fenfe,  we  are  ab- 
folutely  acquainted  with  no  one  thing.  We 
fufpeCt  there  are  certain  truths  of  which  we  form 
a vague  idea,  and  to  thefe  we  attribute,  by  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  certain  founds  which  we  call 
fcientific  terms.  With  thefe  founds  we  Satisfy 
our  ears.  Our  mind  imagines  it  understands 
them,  yet,  being  well  examined,  they  prefent 
nothing  but  confuSed  ideas  to  the  imagination ; 
fo  that  our  philofophy  is  reduced  to  the  habit, 
in  which  we  have  indulged  ourfelves,  of  employ- 
ing obfeure  expreffions,  and  terms  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  but  little  comprehend,  and  to 
profound  meditation  on  effe&s  the  caufes  of 

which 
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which  remain  perfectly  unknown  and  concealed, 
A wretched  fuccefiion  of  thefe  dreams  is  digni- 
fied with  the  fine  title  of  fupereminent  philofo- 
phy,  which  the  author  announces  with  all  the 
arrogance  of  a quack,  as  a difcovery  the  moil 
rare,  and  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  human  race. 

Does  your  curiofity  induce  you  to  inquire 
Concerning  this  difcovery  ? You  there  expeCf; 
to  find  realities ; but  how  unjuft  were  your  ex- 
pectation ! No,  this  error,  this  precious  difco- 
very is  nothing  more  than  feme  newly  compofed 
term,  or  word,  more  barbarous  than  any  by 
which  it  was  preceded.  This  new  term,  ac- 
cording to  our  quack,  miraculoufly  explains  a 
certain  unknown  truth,  and  difplays  it  more 
bright  than  day  itfelf.  But  ferutinize,  (trip  the 
idea  of  its  clothing,  the  term  by  which  it  is 
covered,  and  nothing  will  remain ; nothing  but 
obfeurity  or  pofitive  darknefs.  It  is  feenery  that 
(Lifts  and  difappears,  and  with  it  the  illufion 
vanifhes. 

The  real  knowledge  of  truth  muft  be  very 
[ different  from  what  I have  here  depicted.  It 
muft  be  able  to  indicate  what  all  caufes  are ; it 
muft  lead  to  firft  principles,  to  a knowledge  of 
them,  and  to  a developement  of  their  eftencco 
Of  this  Lucretius  was  very  fenfible,  and  it  was 

this 
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this  which  occafioned  the  philofophic  poet  to 
exclaim, 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas.* 

The  number  of  the  firft  principles  of  beings, 
and  of  the  fprings  of  nature,  is  either  toq  vaft, 
or  thefe  firft  principles,  and  fprings,  are  too 
fmall  to  be  feen  by  philofophers.  Hence  ori- 
ginate difputes  concerning  atoms;  the  infinite 
divifibility  of  matter  ; a vacuum,  or  a plenum  ; 
on  motion,  and  on  the  manner  in  yyhich  the 
world  is  governed ; each  of  which  queftions  is 
equally  thorny  and  never  to  be  refolved. 

Man  fhould  feem  to  appertain  to  himfelf.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I am  matter  of  my  perfon,  that  I 
fearch  and  underftand  myfelf ; but  I am  really 
ignorant  of  myfelf.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether 
I am  a machine,  an  automaton  aded  on  by  the 
Creator,  or  whether  I am  a free  being,  indepen- 
dent of  this  Creator.  I perceive  that  I have  the 
power  to  move,  yet  I do  not  know  what  mo- 
tion is ; whether  it  be  an  accident  or  a fub- 
ftance.  One  dodor  protefls  it  is  an  accident; 
another  fwears  by  all  his  gods  it  is  a fubflance. 
They  difpute,  courtiers  laugh  at,  the  lords  of 
the  earth  defpife,  and  the  world  in  general  is  ig- 
norant of  them,  and  the  caufe  of  their  quarrels, 

% This,  inltead  of  Lucretius,  is  a line  from  Virgil.  T* 
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Docs  it  not  feem  to  you  that  to  employ  reafon 
pn  fubjedts  fo  abftrufe,  and  fo  incomprehenfible, 
is  to  extend  it  beyond  its  proper  fphere  ? To  me 
it  appears  that  our  mind  is  incapable  of  know- 
ledge fo  vaft.  We  refemble  men  who  fail  in 
fight  of  land ; they  imagine  it  is  the  continent 
which  moves,  and  do  not  believe  that  they  them- 
felves  are  moving.  The  very  reverfe  is  the 
truth.  The  land  remains  firm,  but  they  are 
impelled  by  the  wind. 

We  are  continually  duped  by  our  vanity.  On 
all  things  which  we  are  unable  to  comprehend 
we  beftow  the  epithet  obfcure,  and  all  becomes 
unintelligible  whenever  it  is  beyond  our  attain- 
ment. It  is  however  the  nature  of  our  mind 
which  renders  us  incapable  of  great  knowledge. 

That  there  are  eternal  truths  is  indifputable ; 
but  properly  to  underhand  thefe  truths,  and  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  (’mailed  reafons,  the 
memory  of  man  ought  to  be  increafed  a million 
fold.  He  fhould  be  able  to  apply  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  knowledge  of  qne  truth  ; his  age 
fhould  equal,  nay  exceed,  the  age  of  Methufe- 
lah  ; his  life  fhould  be  fpeculative,  and  fertile  in 
experiment ; and  it  is  requifite  he  fhould  be  en- 
dowed with  a degree  of  afliduity  of  which  he  is 
incapable.  Judge,  therefore,  whether  it  were  the 
intention  of  the  Creator  that  our  knowledge 

fhould 
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Should  be  vad.  The  impediments  I have  dated 
leem  to  have  been  placed  there  by  himfelf, 
and  we  are  taught  by  experience  that  we  have 
little  capacity,  little  application;  that  our  genius 
is  not  transcendent  enough  to  penetrate  truth, 
and  that  our  memory  is  not  Sufficiently  copious, 
or  Sufficiently  exadt,  to  be  loaded  with  all  the 
fadls  which  are  neceffary  to  Such  fine  but  painful 
Studies. 

There  is  dill  another  obdacle  which  prevents 
\is  from  obtaining  a knowledge  of  truth,  the 
road  to  which  has  been  obdrudted  by  men,  as 
if  it  were  not  of  itfelf  diffidently  difficult.  The 
obdacle  of  which  I Speak  is  the.  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation. The  majority  of  mankind  have  imbibed 
principles  evidently  fade.  Their  phyfics  are 
very  defe&ivc,  their  m eta  phyfics  of  no  worth  ; 
their  morality  con  fifes  in  Sordid  filtered,  and  in 
an  unbounded  attachment  to  earthly  things.  One 
of  their  greateft  virtues  is  that  provident  forefight 
which  teachc;.  them  to  think  of  the  future,  and 
carefully  to  provide  fublidence  for  their  families. 
You  will  cafily  pergeive  that  the  logic  of  Such 
people  will  correspond  to  the  red  of  their  phi- 
lofophy;  and  that,  confequently,  it  will  be. 
wretched.  Their  whole  art  of  reafoning  is 
comprifed  in  Speaking  without  opponents,  in 
dogmatizing,  and  in  not  Suffering  any  one  to 
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reply*  Thefe  petty  family  legifiators  ufe  every 
kind  of  art  to  infpire  their  offspring  with  the 
ideas  which  they  wifh  to  imprefs.  Father,  mo- 
ther, and  relations,  all  labour  to  perpetuate  their 
errors.  Great  pains  are  taken,  even  while  in 
the  cradle,  to  give  the  child  a full  pi&ure  of  the 
invifible  bug-bear.  This  fine  kind  of  infcruclion 
is  ufually  followed  with  other  kinds  equally  good. 
The  fchool  contributes  its  part.  We  muft  pafs 
through  the  vifionary  land  of  Plato  to  arrive  at 
the  country  of  Ariftotle  ; after  which,  by  a fingle 
bound,  we  leap  into  the  world  of  vortices. 

At  leaving  the  fchool,  the  memory  is  loaded 
with  words,  and  the  mind  with  fuperflition,  and 
a reverence  for  ancient  follies.  The  age  of  rea- 
fon  fucceeds,  and  either  you  fhake  off  the  yoke 
of  error  or  become  more  erroneous  than  your 
forefathers.  If  they  had  loft  one  eye,  you  totally 
lofe  your  fight ; if  they  believed  certain  things, 
becaufe  they  imagined  they  underftood  them, 
you  believe  them  from  obftinacy.  Then  follows 
the  example  of  fo  many  millions  of  men  who 
have  adhered  to  opinions  which  hurry  you  away, 
and  their  fuffrages  are  to  you  fufficient  authority. 
Their  numbers  give  weight  to  argument;  popu- 
lar opinion  makes  profelytes,  and  is  triumphant, 
till  at  length  fuch  inveterate  errors  become  for- 
midable becaufe  of  their  antiquity. 

CL 
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Imagine  a young  tree,  which  bends  by  avail- 
ing winds,  but  which,  in  time,  raifes  its  proud 
head  to  the  clouds,  and  prefents  an  unlhaken 
trunk  to  the  ax  of  the  woodman. 

“ How!  My  father  reafoned  thus;  and  for 
“ thefe  fixty,  or  thefe  feventy  years,  I have  rea- 
“ foned  the  fame.  Is  it  not  exceffive  injuftice 
S(  to  defire  me  to  begin  to  reafon  in  another 
<f  manner  ? It  would  very  well  become  me  to  go 
“ to  fchool  again,  and  to  bind  myfelf  apprentice 
“ to  your  opinions ! Pray,  fir,  leave  me  to  my- 
4C  felf ; I would  rather  crawl  in  a beaten  path 
tc  than  rife  with  you,  a new  Icarus,  in  the  air. 
“ And  let  me  advife  you  to  remember  the  fall  of 
“ Icarus;  for  fuch  is  the  reward  of  new-fangled 
cc  opinions,  and  fuch  is  the  reward  you  have  to 
u expert.” 

Obftinacy  is  often  mingled  with  prejudice ; 
and  a certain  fpecies  of  barbarifm,  which  is 
called  falfe  zeal,  never  fails  to  retail  its  tyran- 
nical maxims.  Such  are  the  effeds  of  the  errors 
of  infancy,  which  then  take  a deeper  root,  be- 
caufe  of  the  flexibility  of  the  brain  at  that  tender 
age.  Firft  impreflions  are  the  ftrongeft;  com- 
pared to  thefe,  all  the  force  of  reafon  is  feeble 
and  cold. 

Y ou  perceive,  my  dear  Philanthus,  that  error 
is  the  inheritance  of  man.  You  are  no  doubt 

convinced. 
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convinced,  from  all  that  I have  faid,  that  we 
limit  be  highly  infatuated  by  our  own  opinions, 
fhould  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  fuperior  to  error , 
and  that ’we  ought  to  be  firmly  feated  ourfelves, 
before  we  fhould  dare  undertake  to  unhorfe 
others. 

J begin  to  perceive,  to  my  great  aftonilhment, 
-replied  Phiianthus,  that  errors  are  generally  in- 
vincible, when  once  the  mind  is  infected  by 
them.  I have  liftened  to  you  with  pleafure, 
and  with  attention;  and,  if  I do  not  deceive 
myfelf,  have  firongly  retained  the  caufes  of 
error  which  you  have  indicated.  Thefe  are, 
fay  you,  the  diftance  at  which  we  are  obliged  to 
contemplate  truth ; the  (mail  quantity  of  our 
knowledge;  the  feeblenefs  and  inlufficiency  of 
our  mind ; and  the  prejudices  of  education. 

Wonderfully  well,  Phiianthus  ; you  have  a 
memory  really  divine  ; and,  if  God  and  Nature 
could  deign  to  form  a mortal  capable  of  attain- 
ing their  fublime  truths,  it  would  affuredly  be 
you,  who,  with  a memory  fo  vaft,  combine  an 
aftive  mind  and  a found  judgment. 

A truce  to  compliments,  replied  Phiianthus ; 

I am  better  pleafed  with  philofophic  enquiries 
than  with  praifes.  My  panegyric  is  not  the 
point  in  queftion ; we  have  rather  to  make  ho- 
nourable amends,  in  the  name  of  the  pride  of 

2 all 
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all  the  fcientific,  by  an  humble  confeffion  of  our 
ignorance. 

I will  fecond  you  with  all  my  might,  Philan- 
thus.  Whenever  it  is  neceffary  to  publifh  our 
cloudy  and  profound  ignorance,  my  confeffion 
fhall  be  very  willingly  made.  Nay,  indeed,  I 
am  a Pyrrhonift,  and  think  it  right  that  we 
fhould  place  but  an  equivocal  belief  in  what  we 
call  the  truths  of  experiment.  You  are  in  an 
excellent  train,  Philanthus,  fcepticifm  does  not 
ill  become  you.  Pyrrho  at  the  Lyceum  could 
not  have  fpoken  better.*  I confefs,  faid  I,  that 
I am  fomewhat  of  an  academician.  I confider 
the  queftion  on  every  fide,  I doubt,  and  remain 
undetermined.  This  is  the  foie  means  of  guard- 
ing againft  error.  Such  fcepticifm  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  march  with  giant-fhrides,  like  Homer’s 
god,  toward  truth,  but  it  will  protedt  me  from 
the  pitfals  of  prejudice. 

But  why  fhould  you  (land  in  awe  of  error, 
replied  Philanthus;  you  who  apologize  for  it 
fo  well  ? 

I apologize,  alas,  becaufe  there  are  fome  errors 
fo  agreeable  as  to  feem  preferable  to  truth ; 
errors  that  infpire  us  with  charming  dreams, 
that  heap  pleafures  upon  us  which  we  enjoy  not, 

* Here  feems  to  be  fome  confufion  in  the  Dramatis 
Perfonse.  . T, 
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nor  ever  fhall  enjoy  ; errors  that,  to  fupport  us  in 
adveriity,  and  when  death  itfelf  (hews  us  the  lofs 
of  all  enjoyment  with  life,  prefent  us  the  profped 
of  a good  preferable  to  any  we  have  loft,  and 
add  fuch  a torrent  of  delicious  voluptuoufnefs 
as  would  be  capable,  were  it  poffible,  of  render- 
ing even  death  lovely.  I recoiled:  a dory  which 
has  been  told  me,  on  this  fubjed,  of  a madman, 
which  perhaps  will  recompenfe  you  for  my  long 
and  didadic  difcourfe. 

My  filence,  anfvvered  Philanthus,  is  fufficient 
to  inform  you  that  l liden  to  you  with  pleafure, 
and  that  you  have  excited  my  curiofity  to  hear 
your  dory. 

It  (hall  be  gratified,  Philanthus,  on  condition 
you  will  promife  me  not  to  repent  of  having 
attended  to  my  prattle. 

There  was  a madman  confined  in  the  hofpi- 
tals  of  Paris,  who  was  a man  of  good  family, 
and  whofe  frenzy  occafioned  the  mod  affliding 
grief  to  all  his  relations.  He  was  a man  of  fenfe, 
if  converting  on  any  fubjed  except  that  of  his 
beatitude ; but,  this  topic  once  mentioned, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  hods  of  cheru- 
bim, feraphim,  and  archangels'  He  daily  fung 
in  a concert  of  immortal  fpirits,  was  honoured 
by  beatific  vifions,  Paradife  was  his  abode,  his 
CL  3 com  pa- 
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companions  were  angels,  and  celeftial  manna  was 
his  food. 

This  fortunate  madman  enjoyed  perfeft  hapr 
pinefs  in  the  hofpital;  when,  very  unluckily 
for  him,  a phyfician  or  furgeon  came  to  vifit  the 
patients.  The  do&or  propofed  to  cure  him, 
and,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  his  friends  fpared 
no  promifes  which  might  induce  him  to  furpafs 
his  art,  and  if  poffible  to  work  miracles.  In 
fine,  to  be  brief,  he,  by  phlebotomy,  or  other 
remedies,  reflored  the  madman  to  his  underftand- 
ing.  The  latter,  highly  aftonifhed  no  longer  to 
find  himfelf  in  heaven,  but  in  an  apartment 
which  was  a tolerable  good  picture  of  a dun- 
geon, and  furrounded  by  people  who  had  no- 
thing angelic  in  their  appearance,  was  extremely 
angry  with  the  phyfician.  I was  exceedingly 
happy  in  heaven,  faid  he,  and  pray  what  right 
had  you  to  drive  me  thence  ? I wifli  you  were 
condemned  for  your  trouble,  a&ually  to  people 
the  country  of  the  damned. 

This  will  teach  us,  Philanthus,  that  there  are 
fortunate  errors ; and  I fhould  have  little  trouble 
in  proving  to  you  that  they  are  innocent. 

I fhall  be  glad  of  your  proofs,  faid  Philanthus, 
and,  as  we  fup  late,  we  ftill  have  three  hours  at 
our  own  difpofah 


A lefs 
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A lefs  tithe  will  fufhce  for  all  that  I have  to 
fay;  I (hall  not  he  fo  prodigal,  either  of  my 
own  moments  or  of  your  patience.  You  have 
allowed’  there  was  a period  at  which  error  was 
involuntary  to  thofe  who  were  infedbed  by  it ; 
that  they  thought  they  entertained  truth,  and 
were  deceived.  They  were  therefore  excufable; 
for,  according  to  their  own  fuppofition,  they 
were  certain  of  the  truth ; they  adted  from  con- 
vidtion,  were  impofed  on  by  appearances,  and 
miftook  the  fhadov/  for  the  fubftance. 

Again,  remember  that  the  motives  of  thofe 
who  fall  into  error  are  laudable.  They  feek 
truth,  they  lofe  their  road,  and,  though  they 
never  fhould  regain  it  more,  it  is  not  from  their 
want  of  will,  but  their  want  of  guides ; or, 
which  is  worfe,  becaufe  they  have  falfe  guides. 
They  feek  truth,  but  their  powers  are  infufficient 
to  attain  that  which  they  feek.  How  might  we 
blame  the  man  who  fhould  be  drowned  in  fwim- 
ming  acrofs  a very  large  river,  if  he  wanted 
ftrength  to  gain  the  oppofite  fhore?  Endowed 
with  no  fupernatural  force,  we  muft  compaffion- 
ate  his  mournful  fate,  and  be  forry  that  a man 
fo  courageous,  and  capable  of  a generous  and 
daring  adtion,  fhould  not  have  been  better  fuc- 
coured  by  Nature.  His  boldnefs  will  appear 
CL  4 worthy 
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worthy  of  a more  fortunate  end,  and  his  remains 
\Vill  be  watered  with  our  tears. 

All  thinking  men  ought  to  exert  themfeives 
for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  fuch  exertions 
will  be  worthy  of  them,  even  though  they  fhould 
furpafs  their  powers.  That  thefe  truths  are  im- 
penetrable is,  in  itfelf,  an  evil  fufficiently  great, 
and  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  our  contempt 
for  thofe  who  fuffer  fhipwreck,  in  the  difcovery 
of  this  new  world.  They  are  generous  Argo- 
nauts, who  expofe  themfeives  for  the  fafety  of 
their  fellow-citizens ; and  furely  it  is  labour  fuf- 
ficiently painful  to  wander  in  thefe  imaginary 
regions,  the  air  of  which  is  not  proper  for  our 
bodies,  the  language  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
fland,  and  where,  at  every  flep,  we  tread  on 
quickfands. 

We  ought,  Philanthus,  to  (hew  fome  mercy 
to  error.  It  is  a fubtle  poifon  which  glides  into 
our  hearts,  unperceived  by  ourfelves.  That  I am 
exempt  from  it  I can  by  no  means  be  certain. 
I can  never  partake  of  the  ridiculous  pride  of 
thofe  infallible  philofophers  whofe  dogmas  are 
to  be  refpedted  as  fo  many  oracles.  Let  us  be 
indulgent  to  the  mod;  palpable  miftakes,  and 
fhow  condefcenfion  for  the  opinions  of  perfons 
with  whom  we  affociate.  Why  fhould  we  difturb 
the  gentle  ties  of  fociety  for  the  love  of  an  opi- 
nion 
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nion  concerning  which  we  ourfelves  want  con- 
viction? Do  not  let  us  ilfue  forth  the  knight- 
errants  of  unknown  truths;  but  let  each  man 
compote  a romance  of  his  own  imagination,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleafure.  The  ages  of  fabu- 
lous heroes,  of  miracles,  and  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  chivalry,  are  gone  by.  The  Don  Quixote 
of  Michael  Cervantes  ftill  is  admired;  but  Phara- 
mond,  Orlando,  and  Amadis  de  Gaul,  do  but 
incite  the  laughter  of  rational  people ; and  thofe 
hardy  knights  who  determine  to  imitate  their 
follies  will  meet  a fimilar  fate. 

Remark,  I befeech  you,  that  to  extirpate  error 
from  the  world  it  will  be  neceffary  to  extirpate 
the  whole  human  race.  Be  perfuaded  it  is  not 
our  manner  of  thinking  on  fpeculative  fubjeCts 
by  which  the  happinefs  of  fociety  will  be  in- 
fluenced; but  our  manner  of  acting.  Whether 
you  be  a difciple  of  the  fyftem  of  Tycho-Brahe, 
or  of  that  of  the  Indians  of  Malabar,  if  you  be  but 
humane  you  will  eafily  have  my  pardon ; but  were 
you  the  moft  orthodox  of  all  doctors,  if  your  cha- 
racter were  rigorous,  cruel,  barbarous,  I fhould 
everlaftingly  abhor  you. 

I entirely  conform  to  this  fentiment,  anfwered 
Philanthus. 

As  we  fpoke,  we  heard  an  inarticulate  noife, 
at  fome  diftance,  like  that  of  a perfon  muttering 

injurious 
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injurious  language  to  himfelf.  We  turned  to 
look,  and  were  much  furprifed  to  perceive,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  our  almoner,  who  was 
not  many  paces  diftant,  and  who  probably  had 
heard  the  greateft  part  of  our  difcourfe.  Ah, 
my  good  father,  faid  I,  how  does  it  happen  that 
we  fee  you  fo  late  ? 

To-day  is  Saturday,  replied  he;  I came  here 
tocompofemy  fermonfor  to-morrow,  and,  hav- 
ing heard  a part  of  the  beginning  of  your  dif- 
courfe, was  induced  to  attend  to  the  remainder. 
Would  to  heaven,  for  the  welfare  of  my  foul? 

I had  not  liftened  to  your  words!  You  have 
excited  my  juft  wrath;  and,  profane  as  you 
are,  have  infulted  my  ears  by  preferring  hu- 
manity, charity,  and  humility  to  the  power  of 
the  faith,  and  the  fan&ity  of  our  creed. 

Nay,  be  appeafed,  my  good  father;  we  did 
not  touch  on  religious  fubje&s;  we  only  fpoke 
on  philofophy,  and  indifferent  things;  unlefs 
indeed  you  will  make  Tycho-Brahe~4nd  Coper- 
nicus fathers  of  the  church.  Nor  can  I perceive  * 
of  what  you  have  to  complain. 

Vain  fubterfuge,  faid  he ; I will  preach,  I will 
unmafk  you,  to-morrow. 

We  were  preparing  to  reply,  but  he  haftily 
left  us,  again  muttering  fome  words  which  we 
could  not  diftin&ly  underhand.  We  withdrew 

highly 
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highly  mortified  at  this  adventure,  and  greatly 
embarraifed  concerning  the  meafures  we  ought 
to  take.  It  Teemed  to  me  I had  faid  nothing 
which  ought  to  have  offended  any  perfon,  and 
that  what  I had  advanced  in  favour  of  error  was 
conformable  to  reafon ; confequently  to  the 
principles  of  our  mod  holy  religion,  which  itfelf 
commands  us  mutually  to  fupport  each  other’s 
failings,  and  not  to  give  offence  to  the  feeble.  I 
feltmyfelf  abfolvedin  my  own  heart,  but  the  thing 
to  be  feared  was  the  manner  in  which  the  fubjed 
might  be  viewed  by  zealots,  and  the  extremities 
to  which  they,  in  their  animofities,  proceed. 
How  capable  fuch  enthufiafls  are  of  being  pre- 
judiced againfl  innocence,  when  they  interfere 
in  fpreading  the  alarm  againfl  thofe  whom  they 
hold  in  averfion,  is  well  known.  Philanthus 
endeavoured  to  remove  my  apprehenfions,  and 
we  each  retired,  after  fupper,  thinking  as  I be- 
lieve on  the  fubjed  of  our  converfation,  and  the 
unlucky  accident  of  the  prieft.  I immediately 
went  to  my  own  room,  and  paffed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  night  in  writjng  as  much  of  our  con- 
verfation as  I gould  retain  for  your  infpedion. 
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Argan,  the  Father  of  Julia. 

Mon  dor,  the  Lover  of  Julia. 

Martin,  the  Valet  of  Young  Bardus, 
Merlin,  the  Valet  of  Mondor. 

Madam  Argan. 

Julia,  her  Daughter. 

N erin a,  the  Maid  of  Madam  Argan, 


The  SCENE  is  Berlin , at  a Houfe 
inhabited  by  feveral  Families. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Martin,  Nerina. 

MARTIN. 

IWifh  I could  meet  with  fomebody  that  be- 
longs to  the  houfe,  that  I might  fee  what 
meafures  ought  to  be  taken,  before  we  come 

and  pay  our  refpe&s  to  Mr.  Bardus Egad  S 

here  comes  Nerina,  juft  in  right  time. Good 

morrow,  child.  (To  Nerina)  Thou  canft  not 
imagine  how  impatient  I have  been  to  fee  thee 
once  again ! 

3 


NERINA, 
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NERINA. 

So  indeed  it  fhould  Teem  ; for  jrou  and  your 
matter  have  been  returned  from  the  univerfity 
two  days,  and  this  is  the  firft  fight  I have  had 
of  your  vvorfhip. 

MARTIN. 

Who  the  plague  can  have  told  thee,  now,  that 
we  have  been  here  thefe  two  days  ? 

NERINA. 

I fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  fecrets  there 
are,  in  this  world,  which  woman’s  curiofity  can- 
not difcover.  We  ftumble  upon  them  while  we 
are  feeking  them.  When  Sukey  and  Sally  and 
Dolly  and  Margery  meet,  they  all  begin  to  tat- 
tle ; each  tells  the  tale  of  her  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  the  whole  hittory  of  the  toWn  is  known. 
I hope  you  are  now  fatisfied  that  I am  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  which  happens. 

MARTIN. 

Indeed  ! — Wrell,  hnce  thou  knoweftall.  I’ll— 
Til  tell  thee  the  reft — on  condition  thou  wilt  not 
betray  my  matter.  His  father  will  never  forgive 
him  ! 

NERINA. 

I have  a deal  of  curiofity,  but  no  malice.  I 
do  not  trouble  myfelf  with  thy  matter’s  freaks. 

Thou 
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Thou  knoweft  that  his  father,  Mr.  Bardus,  has 
been  waiting  for  him  thefe  two  days,  to  betroth 
him  to  my  miftrefs ; but,  however  little  I con- 
cern myfelf  with  the  mailer,  1 am  not  quite  fo 
indifferent  about  the  man. 

MARTIN. 

Why,  indeed,  I think  there  is  a difference  ! — - 
As  to  my  mailer,  he  ftudies  nature — he  Iludies 
— the  univerlity — He — As  for  myfelf,  I only 
Iludy  how  to  pleafe  thee.  While  he  has  been 
galloping  on  the  high  road  of  gallantry,  I have 
Hood  dill,  and  have  continued  thy  faithful  Have ; 
nay  I have  even  thought  of  thee,  and  thee  only, 
when  I have  Ilolen  a*  kifs  from  fome  other  pretty 

g>r!- 

NERINA. 

A very  faithful  lover,  indeed  1 

MARTIN. 

After  he  came,  two  days  lince,  to  lodge  with 
the  officious  Mrs.  La  Roche,  I have  not  dared  to 
Ilir  out,  left  his  father  fhould  have  caught  a 
glance  of  me.  I even  tremble  at  prefent,  though 
there  is  no  danger ; for,  as  I am  equipped  like 
a traveller,  and  as  my  mailer  intends  to  make 
his  appearance  at  home  to-day,  I run  no  rilk. 


VOL'..  V. 


R 


NERINA. 
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NERINA. * 

Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Martin,  that  Mrs. 
La  Roche  is  no  favourite  of  mine. 

MARTIN. 

And  why  fo,  my  beauty  ? — Oh,  there  is  no- 
thing like  gallantry  ! — We  valets  fhould  b« 
thought  very  great  blockheads  if  we  were  not 
gallant.  Then  only  think  how  great  an  honour 
it  will  be  to  thee  to  fay,  Mr.  Martin  has  facri- 
ficed  a whole  bead-roll  of  belles,  who  were  all 
in  defpair,  to  behold  the  triumph  of  my  fupe- 
rior  charms. 

NERINA. 

My  humble  fervice  to  your  facrifice,  it  is  not 
at  all  to  tny  tafte.  I allure  you,  fir,  I like  con- 
ftancy  in  love.  But  you  have  been  fpoiled  at 
the  univerfity,  Mr.  Martin ; and,  I dare  venture 
to  prophefy,  your  mailer  has  very  indultrioufly 
applied  himfelf  to  learn  all  the  vile  tricks  of  his 
vile  rakifh  companions,  and  that  he  is  come 
back  a very  well  informed  youth. 

MARTIN. 

And  whence  deft  thou  gather  that,  child  ? 

NERINA. 

From  the  old  proverb — <c  Like  mailer  like 
man.”— I hear  fomebody  coming.  Oh  ! it  is  the 

old 
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old  gentleman.  Begone,  and  bring  young  Mr. 
Bardus. 

SCENE  II. 

Nerina,  Bardus,  Argan. 

BARDUS. 

1 own,  I cannot  underftand  the  reafon  of  this 
delay — Perhaps  he  has  been  fo  deep  in  ftudy, 
and  has  fet  up  fo  many  days  and  nights,  that  he 
has  fallen  ill! — Perhaps  fome  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  him  on  the  road  ! — Perhaps  the  pro- 
feffors  and  doctors  would  not  allow  him  to  de- 
part, till  he  had  firft  finifhed  fome  courle  of  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  which  the  college  had 

begun. 1 ought  to  have  fent  to  the  poft- 

office  to  have  enquired  if  there  are  any  letters. 

argan. 

Here  is  Nerina,  (he  can  give  orders. 

NERINA. 

Yes,  fir,  I’ll  give  orders,  immediately. 

[Exit  Nerina . 

SCENE  III. 

Bardus,  Argan. 

argan. 

I participate  your  inquietude,  and  can  very 
R 2 well 
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well  conceive  how  much  you  muft  be  affeded, 
by  the  lead  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a beloved  and 
an  only  fon ; a fon  in  whom  you  have  placed  all 
your  hopes. 

BARDUS. 

And  with  good  reafon,  fir.  He  is  the  very 
pidure  of  me  ! He  was  a promifing  child  from 
his  mod  early  infancy.  Why,  fir,  before  he  was 
eight  years  old,  he  knew  all  his  letters.  He  was 
no  bell-wether  among  boys,  but  the  gentled 
theep  in  the  flock,  and  could  have  written  you 
the  abracadabra  to  cure  the  ague  before  he  was 
fifteen. 

ARGAN. 

But  wherefore  make  him  apply  to  fo  barren  a 
ftudy  ? 

BARDUS. 

Barren  ! — A barren  fludy  ! — Really,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  you  are  very  ignorant.  What  is  fo 
profound  as  rabbinidical  erudition  ? What  gives 
a work  fo  learned  an  air  as  citations  from  your 
Jewilh  rabbi  ? Not  that  I confine  my  fon  to 
thefe  dudies.  I have  made  him  pore  over  Cu- 
jacius  and  Bartolius,  phyfics  and  metaphyfics, 
definites  and  indefinites,  fluxions  and 

ARGAN. 

Metaphyfics  feems  to  me  a fcience  very  little 

proper 
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proper  for  youth  ; it  is  but  teaching  the  hiftory 
of  a chimerical  country,  never  yet  inhabited,  nor 
ever  to  be  inhabited,  by  men.  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  condemn  your  tafte,  yet  the  belles  let- 
tres — 

BARDUS. 

Pho! — Belles  lettres ! None  of  your  every 

day  learning  for  me.  Y our  little  wits,  who  learn 
to  fip  tea  and  pleafe  the  ladies,  only  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  belles  lettres.  What  were  Virgil  and 
Homer,  or  Cicero  himfelf?  Why,  fir,  not  wor- 
thy to  wipe  the  dull  from  the  (hoes  of  Plato. 
Nay,  even  Plato,  great  as  he  was,  not  having 
learned  algebra,  was  infinitely  beneath  the  moft 
learned  Leibnitz,  and  his  difciples. 

ARG  AN. 

In  this  I own  I differ  with  you.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  belles  lettres  are  exceedingly  neceffary 
for  a man  of  the  world,  and  who  is  intended  to 
take  any  part  in  affairs  of  moment.  Elo- 
quence is  requifite  for  a young  man ; and,  in 
order  to  converfe  with  eloquence,  his  memory 
fliould  be  well  ftored,  from  the  beft  writings  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  belles  lettres 
polifh  difcourfe  ; and,  as  the  chief  art  of  life  is 
to  pleafe,  a youth  of  genius  will  certainly  be 
more  fuccefsful,  when  he  fhall  utter  a witty  re- 
R 3 mark 
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mark  from  Horace,  than  fhould  he  declaim  on 
a theorem  of  Archimedes. 

BARDUS. 

My  very  good  friend — I am  forry  to  hear  you ! 

= — You  are  ipoiled! — You  have  ftudied  what 
requires  nothing  but* 

ARGAN. 

But  genius ! 

BARDUS. 

For  our  parts,  we  defpife  things  fo  frivolous ! 
We  are  the  fcrutineers  of  nature!  We  fink  to 
the  bottom ; you  flide  over  the  furface  ! With 
our  calculations  on  one  hand,  and  our  meta- 
phyfcal  fyflems  on  the  other,  we  wrefl  that 
from  the  Author  of  the  univeife  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  conceal  from  man.  You  arrange 
phrafes ; we  feek  truths.  The  fearch  is  charac- 
terise of  us  great  men.  We  are  the  paffionate 
lovers  of  truth,  and  are  for  ever  occupied  in  dif- 
covering  new  truth. 

ARGAN. 

Which,  when  you  have  difcovered,  you  arc 
very  apt  to  wrangle  about,  and  deny. 

BARDUS. 

Some  of  us  are,  I grant  you;  but  they  are 
blockheads. 


ARGAN. 
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ARGAN. 

And  who  fhall  anfvver  for  the  infallibility  of 
the  remainder  ? 

BARDUS. 

Calculation ; algebra. 

ARGAN, 

And  has  your  fon  been  taught * 

BARDUS. 

Taught! Sir,  my  fon  has  been  taught  the 

Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  elements  of  the  Chinele;  that, 
by  being  able  to  write  in  all  thefe  languages,  he 
might  correfpond  in  all,  to  the  utility  of  the 
{fate. 

ARGAN. 

I cannot  well  perceive  how  a correfpondence 
in  Coptic  can  be  of  utility  to  the  trade  or  politics 
of  Prulfia;  nay  I even  doubt  whether  algebra 
be  necelfary.* 

BARDUS. 

Is  it  poffiblefor  man  to  be  fo  blind  ! — What! 
fir,  can  you  not  perceive  that  the  kingdom,  and 

* There  can  be  little  caufe  to  fear  but  that  the  reader  will 
pardon,  if  not  approve,  the  foftening  of  pafiages  in  which  a 
fcience  fo  admirable  as  that  of  algebra  is  attempted  to  be  ri- 
diculed. T. 

r4 
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the  world  in  general,  are  only  fo  ill  governed 
becaufe  your  people,  who  interfere  in  politics,  are 
ignorant  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  are  neither 
acquainted  with  Euclid  nor  algebra;  know  no- 
thing of  the  reduftio  ad  abfurdum>  and  have  not 
ftudied  the  corollary  of  the  adequate  caufe  ? 

ARGAN. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bardus,  your  fcientific  know- 
ledge leads  you  to  extravagance.  Refled  again. 
Govern  a kingdom  by  algebraic  equations ! 
We  require  prudence,  penetration,  wifdom, 
and  above  all  things,  juflice  from  our  gover- 
nors. We  wifh  the  fovereign  and  his  counfel- 
lofs  to  have  a fincere  love  for  their  country;  to 
know  and  to  remedy  evil;  equally  to  avoid  am- 
bition and  impotence;  to  maintain  the  people 
in  peace,  yet  not  fuffer  the  temerity  of  a neigh- 
bour to  degrade  the  majefty  of  the  ftate  1 to  re- 
nounce all  partiality  ; to  recompenfe  virtue  and 
punifh  vice,  without  refped  to  perfons;  and, 
by  their  benevolence,  to  afford  the  laft  refource 
to  the  unhappy,  who  feem  at  once  to  be  per- 
fected by  nature  and  fortune.  What  need  of 
algebra  to  govern  or  to  advife  in  this  manner  ? 

BARDUS. 

Sir,  there  is  great  need.  Algebraic  equation 
is  the  only  road  on  which- we  can  travel  toward 

the 
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the  land  of  truth. — Its  Heps  ferve  us  as  guide- 
polls.  It  gives  method  to  the  mind,  and  pre- 
vents all  who  are  acquainted  with  this  divine 
fcience  from  wandering. — Take  my  advice; 
have  your  daughter  taught  algebra  inftantly. 

ARGAN. 

Though  you  wifh  I fhould  marry  my  daughter 
to  your  fon,  I cannot  fee  the  need  they  will  have 
of  algebra  for  the  propagation  of  children. 

BARDUS. 

Sir,  it  is  neceflary  for  all  things. — My  very 
heart  palpitates  with  pleafure,  when  I think  of 
the  learned  little  race  they  are  about  to  beget. 

ARGAN. 

Gently,  fir,  gently. — I have  only  engaged  my 
word,  on  condition  Julia  confents  to  the  marriage; 
but,  if  (lie  be  averfe  to  it,  I plainly  declare  I am 
not  barbarous  enough  to  force  her  inclinations. 

BARDUS. 

How ! Sir ! Are  you  a father,  and  will  you 
alk  your  daughter's  confent  for  her  marriage  ? 
Are  not  you  mailer  of  your  own  houfe  ? A very 
pleafant  kind  of  complaifance  indeed ! My  fon, 
fir,  fhall  marry  the  wife  I pleafe  to  give  him. 


ARGAN. 
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ARGAN. 

The  philofophy  which  I admire  is,  not  that 
which  employs  itfelf  in  vain  fpeculation,  but, 
that  which  practices  good  and  found  morality. 
If  Nature  has  committed  our  children  to  our 
government,  it  was  not  that  we  fhould  abufe 
our  power.  We  are  their  earlieft  friends,  not 
their  tyrants.  Julia  has  been  well  educated,  has 
no  bad  propenfities,  and  is  come  to  the  age  of 
difcretion  ; the  therefore  bed  can  tell  whether 
flie  can  fubjecd  herfelf  during  life  to  your  fon, 
or  whether  the  feels  a repugnance  to  the  match. 
Forced  marriages  have  often  rendered  the  vir- 
tuous heart  vicious.  Heaven  preferve  me  from 
becoming  the  accomplice  of  crimes  which  an 
unhappy  marriage  might  oblige  my  daughter 
to  commit ! 

bardus. 

Ha  ! "Very  moral  to  be  lure,  and  very  much 
to  the  purpofe! — Why,  fir,  do  you  recolleft 
that  my  fon,  at  my  deceafe,  is  to  enjoy  fix  thou- 
fand  good  crowns  a year?  Where  will  you  find 
another  fon-in-law  fo  rich? 

ARGAN. 

1 

And  mud  we  ever  prefer  the  mod  wealthy  ? 

BARDUS. 

I fufped  you  are  inclined  to  favour  this  Mon- 

dor  ! 
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dor!  An  empty  fellow,  who  is  every  moment 
citing  Virgil  and  Boilcau ! Nay,  if  I am  to  be- 
lieve fcandal,  Mifs  Julia  herfelf  takes  pleafure  in 
his  fentiments,  his  tafte,  his  feelings,  and  all  that 
abominable  jargon  which  your  wits  continually 
rehearfe,  and  to  which  I neither  do  nor  ever 
wifh  to  liften. 

ARGAN. 

But  why  fo  hot  ? Your  bile,  confided ng  it 
pafTes  through  a philofophic  cooler,  eafily  eva- 
porates. I have  told  you,  and  I tell  you  again, 
I (hall  not  oppofe  the  wishes  of  your  fon ; but  nei- 
ther will  I lay  any  conflraint  on  my  daughter.  All 
that  I can  do  to  fcrve  you  is  to  fpeak  to  her, 
and  to  prepare  her  for  the  arrival  of  young  Mr. 
Bardus;  and,'  as  the  bufinefs  is  by  no  means 
prefTing,  let  them  become  acquainted  with  each 
othVr  before  they  marry.  You  have  befide  told 
me  the  wedding  was  not  to  take  place  till  your 
fon  fhould  return  from  his  travels. 

BARDUS. 

Very  true,  but  let  them  be  affianced. 

ARGAN. 

Well,  well,  1 will  go  and  fpeak  to  Julia,  and 
confult  my  wife ; and,  fhould  your  fon  arrive, 
you  may  bring  him  if  you  pleafe. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

bard  us  (alone). 

This  is  what  you  call  a good  kind  of  manl. 
Ah  ! He  affords  a picture  of  the  whole  race  who 
crawl  on  the  furface  of  this  filly  earth.  We, 
whom  philofophy  elevates  to  the  empyrean, 
fcarcely  can  perceive  fuch  infe&s ; yet  their 
feeble  reafoning,  and  their  dry  fterile  morality, 
with  which  they  bedeck  themfelves,  inflate  their 
felf-love  even  till  they  imagine  themfelves  our 
equals.  Thanks  to  the  care  which  1 have  taken 
of  the  education  of  my  Ion  ; he  will  be  a very 
different  being.  Yes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and 
thou,  fubtle  Malebranche,  exped  a rival,  who 
ihall  furpafs  you  all. — But  who  comes  here? 

• •• 

SCENE  IV. 

Bardus,  Martin, 
bardus. 

Ah!  Art  thou  there,  Martin!  Where  is  thy 
mafler  ? 

MARTIN. 

Oh!  fir,  we  are  fo  wearied  with  travelling! 

Your  ion  fends  to  requeft  permiffion  to  pay  his 

refoects  to  you. 

i#  * 
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BARDUS. 

Very  complimentary  indeed ! —Let  him 
enter. 

martin. 

Immediately,  Hr.  {Exit.) 

BARDUS. 

He  is  refpe&ful,  and  attentive  to  his  father. 
This  it  is  to  have  a fon  well  educated. 

SCENE  V. 

Bardus,  Young  Bardus,  Martin. 

BARDUS. 

Sole  hopes  of  my  family,  perfect  image  of  thy 
father,  and  my  dear  fon,  come  to  my  arms.  Let 
me  embrace  thee  ! {They  kifs.)  Well,  and  how 
go  the  monads  ? {Young  Bardus  appears  embar- 
raffed.) 

martin  {with  a complimentary  how ). 

Sir,  they  are  your  very  humble  fervants. 

bardus. 

I did  not  fpeak  to  thee!  {T 0 his  Son.)  Why 
don't  you  anfwer  ? How  go  the  monads  ? 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir  ! — They  are — as  they  ever  have  been — - 
a — a — in  very  great  efteem. 


MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 

Oh,  yes,,  fir  ; we  efteem  them  very  highly* 

BARDUS. 

And  haft  thou  gone  through  a whole  courfe 
of  them,  m thy  ftudies  ? 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir,  the the the  monads — 

MARTIN. 

Yes,  fir,  the  monads  are arc  prodigioufly 

dear. 

BARDUS. 

The  monads  prodigioufly  dear ! What  does 
all  this  mean  ? 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

It  means,  fir 

MARTIN. 

Yes,  fir,  the  meaning  is  plain  : they  would 
have  fold  them  to  us  at  too  dear  a rate. 

BARDUS. 

Plain ! — So  plain  that  I don't  underftand  a 
word  of  what  you  are  faying. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

The  profefifor,  fir — fells  them  too  dear. 


4 
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MARTIN. 

Yes,  fir,  the  price  of  one  was  fo  high  it  was 
not  poffible  to  purchafe. 

BARDUS. 

I really  don’t  underftand  ! — Dr.  DifFufius, 
my  very  good  friend,  promifed  to  inftrud:  and 
initiate  thee  in  our  metaphyfical  myfteries. — Pray 
has  he  not  yet  written  an  anfwer  to  the  good  for 
nothing  work  which  refutes  his  fyftem  ? 

MARTIN. 

He  is  at  this  very  moment,  fir,  at  a quotation 
from  his  twenty-four  firft  volumes  in  folio,  and 
he  has  a cart-load  of  corcollaries , thromums , and 
problematics , to  put  in  order. 

BARDUS. 

I was  not  fpeaking  to  thee,  Ignoramus !- — but 
to  thy  mailer. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

He  works  very  hard,  fir,  and  his  daughter  has 
continually  told  me  that  he  was  employed  in 
writing  a refutation. 

BARDUS. 

But — How  ! Haft  thou  lived  two  years  at 
Halle  without  knowing  the  whole  hiftory  of  all 
the  refutations  that  are  there  written  ? 


YOUNG 
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YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir,  I have  applied  myfelf  fo  very  clofely— 
to  my  ftudies — that  I have  known  nothing  of 
what  was  palling,  except  what  your  letters  have 
informed  me. 

MARTIN. 

Oh,  yes,  fir,  we  have  ftudied — day  and  night. 

BARDUS. 

And  haft  thou  taken  lefTons  from  the  daughter 
inftead  of  the  father?  That  great  man,  the  honour 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  human  race  1 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

I allure  you,  fir,  I have  followed  your  inflruc- 
tions,  and  have  written  down  all  I have  learned. 

MARTIN. 

Yes,  hr,  we  have  written  alt  we  have  learned . 
Our  knowledge  is  all  packed  up  in  the  portman- 
teau, which  when  we  have  emptied  you  will  find 
whom  you  have  to  talk  to.  We  are  armed  at 
all  points.  Oh!  what  a pleafure,  fir,  will  it  be 

to  you  to  maintain a theforum  with  my 

young  mailer  ! Our  renown  is  not  a little ; un- 
lefs  you  had  been  prefent,  you  could  not  have 
believed  we  could  have  got  fuch  chara&ers ! 


BARDUS; 
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BARDUS. 

So  much  the  better — —Thou  knoweft,  my 
fon,  that  my  mod  tender  cares  have  all  been  em- 
ployed' for  thy  good.  I have  not  only  thought 
of  making  thee  a fcholar  but  have  chofen  thee 
a wife;  young,  beautiful,  and  lovely;  a little 
coquettifh,  to  be  fure ; to  whom  I wifh  to  affi- 
ance thee,  and  whom  thou  art  to  marry,  on  thy 
return  from  thy  travels.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
Chail  prefent  thee  to  the  family,  and  hope  thou 
wilt  fecond  my  views ; for,  befide  all  I have 
told  thee,  (lie  is  rich. 

young  eardus  (bowing  profoundly)* 

Sir ! 

BARDUS. 

We  fhall  foon  have  a young  philofopher. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir ! 

BARDUS. 

And  my  houfe  will  itfelf  become  an  academy 
of  fcieiices ! 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir The  honour,  the  fatisfa&ion,  and  the 

pleafure — as  well  as  the  refped,  and  the  con- 
tent— 

BARDUS. 

Thou  art  to  marry  her  on  thy  return ; I dine 

vol.  v.  S to-day 
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to-day  with  my  friend  Fabricius,  whither  I with 
thee  to  come  with  me.  But  I muft  go  and  fetch 
a work  in  manufcript,  which  I have  written  in 
Latin,  and  which  I have  promifed  him  the  plea- 
fure  of  reading  to  him  after  dinner. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir,  I am  all  obedience. 

SCENE  VI. 

Young  Bardus,  Martin. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

The  devil  take  the Did  ever  the  hundred 

and  ten  millions  of  demons  of  the  loweft  of  the 
bottomlefs  pits  behold  fo  infupportable  a pedant? 
Fire,  fiends  and  faggots ! May  the  infernal  Beel- 
zebub fly  away  with  me  in  a Hafir  of  wild  fire  if 
I knew  what  to  anfwer  him,  when  he  talked  of 
his  diabolical  monads. 

MARTIN. 

Very  true,  my  dear  matter ; we  ought  to  have 
followed  our  ftudies  a little  clofer.  I have  often 
told  you  that  by  raking  all  night,  drinking  all 
day,  debauching  young  girls  when  we  had  no- 
thing better  to  do,  and  fighting  when  we  had 
loft  all  our  money  at  the  gaming  table,  we  fhould 
meet  with  but  a foTo  welcome  at  home. 


YOUNG 
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YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Pretty  well,  hitherto;  but  his  confounded 
pedantry  puzzled  me.  He  put  me  to  the  tor- 
ture, with  his  devilifh  monads. 

MARTIN. 

Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me-» 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

If  he  queftions  me  farther,  I am  undone* 

MARTIN. 

Tell  me  the  title  of  fomebook,  that  treats  on 
thefe  things ; I will  buy  it,  and  you  may  ftudy 
what  they  mean. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Buy  it  ? Where  is  the  money  ? What  a 

life  have  we  led  ! 

MARTIN. 

You  fpent  your  laft  crown  at  the  houfe  of 
madame  La  Roche.  That  wicked  Caroline 
emptied  your  pockets. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

& death  ! Mention  madame  La  Roche  again 
and  HI  ftrangle  thee  ! 

MARTIN. 

Oh  ! Sir,  I fhall  have  no  opportunity ; your 
father  means  to  marry  you. 

S z 


YOUNG 
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YOUNG  BA&DUS. 

What  will  Adelaide,  Chloe,  Cephifa,  and 
Melanida  fay ; Margaretta  too,  for  whom  I 
wrote  that  elegy  ? 

MARTIN. 

Poor  girls,  they  will  all  be  in  defpair  ! For 
where  will  they  find  a beau  equal  to  my  mafter? 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

I fancy,  rafcal,  thou  meanefl  to  laugh  at  me  ; 
but  I believe  my  fuperior  will  not  eafily  be 

found.  Woman  never  yet  faid  me  nay  1 

* - . . / . 

MARTIN. 

There  are  women  of  various  kinds,  fir.  The 
ladies  to  whom  you  have  paid  your  addreffes 
were  never  remarkable  for  their  cruelty.  But 
if  you  were  to  attack  thefe  virtuous  miffes  now, 
with  all  their  prim  airs  and  old  fafhioned  notions, 
you  would  find  it  a very  different  kind  of  affair. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Pfhaw  ! Blockhead  ! — Wherever  I pay  my 
addreffes  I fhall  find  no  fuch  thing. 

MARTIN. 

There  is  my  Nerina  has  held  out  ever  fince  I 
have  known  her. 


YOUNG 
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YOUNG  BARDUS. 

A pretty  comparifon,  truly,  between  fuch  a 
booby,  as  thou  art,  and  a gentleman,  like 
myfelf. 

MARTIN. 

Oh  ! To  be  fure,  fir  ! — But  we  are  not  without 
our  merit;  and,  when  examined  by  the  ladies, 
the  man  is  often  preferred  to  the  mailer. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Is  not  it  time  to  follow  my  father  ? 

MARTIN. 

It  is  my  opinion  you  are  already  in  love  with 
your  wife  that  is  to  be.  Your  eagernefs  leads 
me  to  fufpeft  your  blood  has  warmed  itfelf  by 
the  fire  of  your  fancy. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Fool ! How  couldft  thou  fuppofe  me  in  love? 
I who  only  delight  in  roving,  and  in  leading 
numerous  beauties  enchained  to  my  triumphant 
car. 

MARTIN. 

You  mull  take  a wife,  one  time  or  another. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

To  be  fure.  Take  a wife,  fpend  her  ellate 
in  the  company  of  her  rivals,  and  live  feparate 
when  the  money  is  all  gone. 

s 3 
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MARTIN. 

Truly,  fir,  this  is  not  a very  honed  plan. 
Have  you  no  (hame  to  think  of  ruining  a perfon 
who  never  did  you  any  ill  ? How  good  you  were 
when  you  left  this  place  ! And  what  need  was 
there  to  fend  you  to  the  Univerfity,  where 
bad  example,  continual  diflipation,  unbounded 
1 i cent  ioufnefs— 


YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Silence,  fcoundrel.  Millions  of  devils!  Who 
ever  faw  fo  impertinent  a rafcal ! By  this  good 
light,  if  thou  continued  to  reafon  thus  with  me, 
may  Belial  and  Afhtaroth  dy  away  with  me  if 
I don’t  drangle  thee  ! Follow  me  ; it  is  time  to 
join  my  father. 

MARTIN. 

There  will  be  an  ill  end  to  this,  either  for  him 

m me. 


END  OF  ACT 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Julia  and  Nerina. 

JULIA. 

I KNOW  not  how  to  ad  ! I am  willing  to 
facrifice  every  thing ; life,  love,  and  all. 

NERINA, 

But  why  are  you  in  fuch  hade,  madam  ? You 
know  how  good,  how  gentle,  your  father  is. 
He  certainly  will  not  force  you.  When  he 
fpeaks  in  behalf  of  young  Bardus,  you  have  only 
to  tell  him  he  does  not  pleafe  you,  and  that  your 
heart  pleads  for  Mondor. 

JULIA. 

Though  my  heart  may  be  fubjedt  to  weak- 
nefs,  it  mud  be  fubdued  by  my  reafon.  A fa- 
ther fo  good,  fo  refpeftable  as  mine  has  a claim 
to  perfect  obedience  from  his  children  ; and  I 
am  convinced  that  by  obedience,  and  by  com- 
mitting myfelf  blindly  to  be  guided  by  him,  I 
lhall  ft  cure  my  own  happinefs. 

s4 
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NERINA. 

Very  fenti mental,  indeed,  madam  ; and  quite 
in  the  ilyle  of  the  heroine.  But  let  us  defcend 
from  our  ftilts,  if  you  pleafe,  and  fpeak  a little 
like  people  of  common  fenfe  of  a marriage  by 
which  the  deftiny  of  your  future  life  is  to  be  de- 
termined. For  my  own  part,  I have  no  incli- 
nation to  fee  you  fludying  the  Coptic.  A huf- 
band  who  is  going  to  travel  and  leave  his  bride 
would  not  pleafe  me  ; and  young  Mondor,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a very  different  perfon.  One  fruit 
is  fit  to  pluck,  the  other  is  as  four  as  a crab. 

JULIA. 

It  would  not  be  his  travels  that  would  induce 
me  to  refufe  him — But  (hall  I afhid  my  father  ? 

NERINA. 

Poor  Mondor  ! Yes,  you  will  follow  him  to 
his  grave.  You  flrike  a dagger  through  his 
heart ! — Really,  my  dear,  my  good  lady,  you 
furely  cannot  make  the  mofl  amiable  gentleman 
in  all  Berlin  thus  miferable, 

JULIA. 

How  wouldefl  thou  have  me  adt  ? 

NERINA, 

I would  have  you  candidly,  and  refpedtfully, 
confefs  to  your  father  that  you  love  Mondor. 

JULIA, 


/ 
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JULIA, 

And,  fhould  I anger  him,  I fhould  be  incon- 
folable. 

NERINA. 

Your  father  is  too  fond  of  you,  madam,  to 
be  angry  ; and  the  thing  irfelf  is  too  reafonable 
•—But  here  comes  Mondor  himfelf. 

SCENE  II. 

Julia,  Nerina,  Mondor. 

mondor. 

Good  Heaven ! madam,  can  what  I have 
heard  be  true  ? Am  I for  ever  to  lofe  you  ? 

JULIA. 

Nerina  has  related  to  me  the  converfation, 
fir,  which  has  paffed  between  my  father  and  Mr. 
Bardus ; and  (he  tells  me  my  hand  is  to  be 
given  to  that  gentleman’s  fon. 

MONDOR. 

And  do  you  confent,  madam  ? 

JULIA. 

My  father  has  not  yet  fpoken  to  me  on  the 
fubjedt ; but  you  know,  fir,  that  duty  leaves  a 
daughter  no  choice  : her  only  merit  is  obedience. 


MONDOR, 
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MONDOR. 

Can  you,  then,  confent  to  fee  me  wretched* 
and  render  yourfelf  the  accomplice  of  my  mi- 
iery?  You  will  be  my  deflrudlion,  madam. 
Not  reafon,  not  virtue  itfelf  can  refill  this  ftroke ! 
To  the  beauty  of  your  perfon,  the  purity  of  your 
heart,  and  the  charms  of  your  underftanding, 
my  love  has  been  a willing  vidlim ; and,  unwor- 
thy as  1 am  of  poffeffing,  I have  dared  to  afpire 
to  this  fupreme  happinefs.  The  heart  is  too 
eafily  perfuaded  that  every  thing  which  it  fo  fer* 
vently  defires  is  pofiible.  I have  feen,  heard, 
breathed,  and  exifled  only  for  you  ; and  in  one 
fatal  moment  my  love  and  my  virtue  mull  ex- 
pire together ; for  not  all  the  refpedt  I owe  you, 
madam,  can  prevent  me  from  taking  vengeance 
on  the  happy  mortal  by  whom  I am  fupplanted. 
Having  loll  you,  what  have  I farther  to  lofe  ? 
Life  would  be  a burthen,  and  death  is  all  I have 
to  hope.  ( Mondor  finks  into  a fate  of  profound 
dejection.) 

JULIA. 

Were  I the  miftrefs  of  my  own  fate,  our 
deftinies  would  be  for  ever  united.  Your  un- 
derstanding, your  virtues,  and  your  talents, 
compenfate  the  injuftice  which  fortune  has 
done  you.  I am  not  ddirous  of  wealth, 
every  wifh  of  my  heart  would  be  fatisfied  by 
4 being 
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being  yours ; and,  I once  more  repeat,  if  I 
have  any  weaknefs  to  reproach  myfeif  with, 
it  is  my  love  of  you.  I have  heard  my  lover 
applauded  by  the  whole  world,  I have  felt  incli- 
nations which  reafon  has  approved,  and  an  im- 
pulfe  which  I was  unable  to  refill.  Yet  permit 
me,  while  I thus  confefs  my  weaknefs,  to  prove 
to  you  the  power  which  a dutiful  daughter  can 
obtain  over  her  palfions,  and  to  convince  you 
that  I am  determined  to  ftifle  thefe  fenfations, 
even  though  the  effort  fhould  coll  me  my  life. 
My  father  Hi  all  be  obeyed ; and  if  you  obtain 
my  hand  it  mull  be  with  his  and  my  mother's 
confent.  I prefer  you  to  all  mankind,  but  I 
prefer  my  duty  even  to  you. 

RIONDOR. 

Who  ever  yet  beheld  a mind  fo  pure  and  a 
form  fo  lovely!  You  confound  me,  madam. 
You  redouble  my  pallion,  you  inflame  it  to  in- 
defcribable  excefs ! I adore  yet  mull  lofe  you.— . 
No,  every  effort  fhall  be  employed — 1 will  ven- 
ture to  alk  your  hand  from  your  parents. 

NERINA. 

I fee  but  one  difficulty. 

MON  DOR. 

What  is  that  ? 


nerina. 
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NERINA. 

The  want  of  wealth. 

MONDOR. 

Defpicable  confederation ! 

NERINA. 

But  of  great  weight  with  madam  Argan.  This 
is  the  point  to  be  attended  to. 

MONDOR. 

My  hopes  are  all  founded  on  my  generous 
Julia;  without  her  I am  undone. 

JULIA. 

Everything  that  honour  will  permit  I will  do| 
but  endeavour  to  gain  my  mother’s  favour. 

NERINA. 

I hear  fomebody  coming.  Begone,  left  you 
firould  be  found  together. 

mondor  (going)* 

Yes,  beauteous  Julia,  you  are  the  whole  world 
to  me ; my  tutelary  deity ! All  my  hopes  are 
placed  in  you. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

Julia,  Nerina,  and  afterward  Mrs.  Argan,. 
who  enters  in  an  indolent  manner . 

NERINA. 

Here  comes  your  mother ; I will  (peak  to  her 
of  our  affairs. 

JULIA. 

By  no  means. 

NERINA. 

Let  me  alone,  I know  her. — (To  Mrs.  Argan ) 
Is  your  head-ach  better,  madam  ? 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Illnefs  and  affliction,  child,  arrive  poft  hafte, 
but  are  in  no  hurry  to  depart ; and,  however 
carefully  we  nurfe  ourfelves,  they  are  very  loath 
to  leave  us. — That  vile  centinel  at  the  corner  of 
our  ftreet  will  be  the  death  of  me,  one  of  thefe 
days,  with  his  eternal — Who  goes  there  ? — An 
arm  chair  ! An  arm  chair,  girl ! ( Nerina  brings 
a chair , and  Mrs . Argan  feats  herfelf  indolently ) 
I am  fcarcely  able  to  fit  up  ! 

NERINA. 

I thought  you  were  to  have  vintors  to-day, 
madam. 


MRS. 


mrs.  argan  ( to  Julia  with /evenly )» 

Stand  upright,  mifs.  (To  Nerina ) Yes, 
young  Mr.  Bardus  is  arrived  from  the  univerfity* 
(To  Julia  in  the  fame  tone ) Let  your  fhoulders 
fall!  (To  Nerina)  And  he  is  to  come  to  fee 
me. 

NERINA. 

People  fay  he  is  to  marry  my  young  lady,  but 
I am  fure  you  cannot  wifh  (he  fhould  be  locked 
up  all  her  life  in  a library ; that  would  be  too 
ridiculous* 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Why  fo  ? A hufband  muft  be  found;  and  he 
may  do  juft;  as  well  as  another. 

NERINA. 

You  are  certainly  joking,  madam.  You 
would  not  have  a fon-in-law  of  marble,  newly 
difplaced  from  the  niche  of  fome  college  ; or  fee. 
this  old  Mr.  Bardus  continually  at  your  heels, 
with  his  Greek,  Latin,  and  philofophy,  with 
which  he  perfecutes  the  whole  town. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Oh,  he  is  a very  learned  man  ! 

NERINA. 

It  was  but  t’other  day,  after  he  had  been  with 
my  mafter,  that  he  met  me  on  the  flairs,  and 

afked 
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aiked  me  if  I could  tell  him  who  was  the  beft 
mathematical  inftrument  maker.  I faid  I knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Oh,  child,  faid  he,  there 
is  no  happinefs  but  in  philofophy.  The  fearch 
of  truth  is  the  felicity  of  mankind,  and  thou  mull 
immediately  begin  thy  ftudies.  I made  him  a 
curtfy,  and  told  him  I was  his  very  humble  fer- 
vant,  but  that  I referred  him  for  learning  to  my 
mailer ; and  he  continued  repeating  his  ftrange 
jargon  till  I was  out  of  hearing. 

•MRS.  ARC  AN. 

What  did  he  fay  ? 

NERINA. 

Really,  madam,  that  is  more  than  I can  tell. 
He  talked  fomething  about  a void,  and  an  abyfs, . 
and  nature ; — and — and  I don’t  know  what 
nonfenfe  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  alfo  very  true 
that  all  the  books  which  he  pretends  to  write 
hamfelf  are  written  by  the  fat  profedor  he  main- 
tains. 

MRS.  ARGAN.  % 

What  of  that?  We  cannot  do  every  thing 
ourfelves! — He  has  money,  and  that  will  fet 
Julia  at  her  eafe. 

NERINA. 

But  is  it  money,  madam,  which  makes  mar- 
riages happy  ? 

MRS 
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MRS.  ARGAN. 

To  be  fure  ! When  my  hufband  was  propofed 
to  me,  the  firft  queflion  I afked  was — How 
much  has  he  a year  ? And  I certainly  fhould  not 
have  married  him  if,  after  an  exaft  calculation, 
I had  not  found  that  I might  live  in  a better 
flyle  than  madam  Glaflcoach,  whofe  equipage 
by  no  means  equals  mine  ; than  Mrs.  Milkfop, 
who  it  is  well  known  keeps  a very  bad  table ; or 
than  my  lady  Odd-trick,  who  cannot  play  fo 
high  as  I do. 

NERINA. 

Nay,  but  madam,  my  mailer,  your  hufband., 
has  fo  many  excellent  qualities  that— 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Nonfenfe,  child!  Excellent  qualities  in  a man 
indeed!  We  muft  eat  and  drink,  and  have  all 
our  wants  and  wifhes  gratified  ; that  is  the  chief 
thing  ! Confuming  our  time  in  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety is  not  life.  Fools  only  think  in  that  filly 
manner.  I thank  Heaven,  I have  always  eclipfed 
the  firfl  people  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  a 
great  many  ladies,  who  have  been  my  rivals, 
have  fallen  ill  with  vexation,  at  perceiving  my 
fuperiority  ! 

NERINA. 

I can  dream  of  nothing  but  the  marriage  of 
your  daughter.  A fancy  has  juft  flruck  me — 
6 There 
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There  is  Mr.  Mondor,  now,  is  a mod  charming 
and  amiable  young  man ; and  I think,  madam, 
would  fuit  your  purpofe  much  better  than  young 
Bard  us* 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Mondor ! He  has  nothing  to  live  on ; he  is 
as  poor  as  a poet* 

NERINA.  * 

But  your  people  who  have  fo  much  wit  often 
make  their  fortunes.  ( Afide  to  Julia ) Speak, 
madam. 

JULIA. 

He  has  a deal  of  refpefl  for  yon,  madam, 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

What  care  I for  his  refpedt  f 

Julia. 

He  can  tell  you  the  mod  amufing  and  the 
prettied  tales — — 

MRS.  ARGANi 

Tales,  indeed  ! Why  he  does  not  know  how 
£0  p)ay  a hand  at  quadrille ! 

JULIA. 

He  would  do  any  thing  to  pleafe  you. 
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MRS.  ARGAN. 

Prithee,  child,  do  not  diftradl  my  brain,  with 
thy  nonienfe.  Here  comes  thy  father ; retire. 

SCENE  IV. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Argan.  Airs.  Argan  continues 

Jeated  in  her  arm  chair , and  /peaks,  taking  but 

little  noti&  of  her  hu/band . 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Well,  my  dear;  what's  the  matter ? 

MR.  ARGAN. 

I am  come  to  fpeak  to  you  concerning  our 
daughter.  Air.  Bardus  requefts  her  in  marriage 
for  his  fon. 

M&S.  ARGAN. 

He  is  rich,  and  that  is  fufficient.  I have  long 
thought  of  bellowing  her  on  young  Mr.  Bardus  ; 
but  (lie  does  not  deferve  fo  good  a hufband. 

MR.  ARGAN. 

I am  fatisfied  with  him ; as  I likewife  am  to 
find  my  daughter  fo  reafonable. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Reafonable  ! Reafonable,  indeed  ! Surely,  my 
dear,  you  rave  ! Reafonable  ! Why  does  not  fhe 
fit  up  fomctimes  till  midnight,  at  your  ridottos  ? 

Does 
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Does  not  (he  frequent  your  operas,  and  concerts, 
and 

MR.  argan. 

I fee  no  harm  in  that.  Would  you  wifh  a 
girl  to  have  the  fame  pleafures  and  inclinations 
as  an  old  woman. 


MRS.  ARGAN. 

Oh  ! To  be  fure  ! Yes,  I am  old ; but  you 
took  me  when  I was  young,  fir ; and,  as  I know 
not  how  better  to  difpofe  of  myfelf,  you  mud 
keep  me  as  I am  ! 

1 

MR. ARGAN. 

I faid  nothing  about  your  age,  my  dear;  I 
merely  obferved  that  a girl  of  eighteen  cannot 
be  expeded  to  fit  dill  the  whole  day,  and  that 
there  are  certain  pleafures  (lie  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

It  is  horribly  fatiguing  to  take  fuch  kind  of 
pleafure.  I went  indeed,  once  in  my  life,  to 
the  opera,  but  I made  a vow  they  fhould  never 
catch  me  there  again ; I was  fick  to  death,  and 
did  not  leave  my  bed  for  three  weeks  ! Thefe 
mondrous  fatigues  are  the  death  of  people ! I 
mud  be  in  bed  and  afleep  a quarter  before  ten, 
or  I cannot  exid.  My  daughter  is  wholly  dif- 
T % ferent. 
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ferent.  She  takes  after  you,  for  which  reafon 
I always  call  her  your  daughter.  But  my  fon, 
the  lieutenant,  he  is  my  own  picture.  The  poor 
boy  ! My  fecond  felf ! 

1 

mr.  argan. 

I am  not  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  remarks. 
If  they  be  but  good  it  matters  little  whether 
children  refemble  the  father  or  the  mother. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Ah,  poor  Chriftopher ! Obliged  to  mount 
guard  regularly  once  a week  ! His  health  will 
be  ruined,  at  that  vile  garrifon.  I have  fent 
him  fome  of  my  own  coffee,  fome  of  the  beft 
green  tea,  fome  chintz,  the  pattern  of  my 
own  Polonoife  to  make  him  a morning-gown, 
and  an  excellent  warm  cotton  night-cap.  Poor 
child!  He  is  not  fuffered  to  undrefs  himfelf, 
when  he  is  on  guard  l Only  think  of  that,  my 
dear  ! Obliged  to  ileep  all  night  in  his  clothes! 

mr.  argan. 

He  mud  do  his  duty,  and  I fhall  be  glad  to 
fee  him  a good  officer  ; but  I am  afraid,  my 
dear,  you  will  fpoil  him,  by  rendering  him  ten- 
der and  effeminate. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

I fpoil  the  child  ! Yes,  to  be  fure,  I fhall 

fpoil 
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fpojl  him,  becaufe  I don’t  wifh  his  death.  Re- 
coiled, I tell  you,  once  again,  I have  paid  the 
debts  he  was  obliged  to  contrad. 

MR.  ARGAN. 

I hear  of  his  proceedings ; he  is  an  idle  de- 
bauchee, and  you  encourage  him  in  his  vices. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

I have  a defign  in  my  head,  my  dear,  which 
I wanted  to  inform  you  of.  I mean  to  fend  him 
into  the  Dutch  fervice.  My  filler,  who  has  mar- 
ried a burgomafter  of  Rotterdam,  has  promifed 
to  obtain  him  a company, 

MR.  ARGAN, 

Never — I will  never  fuffer  any  fuch  thing, 
wife.  We  are  the  property  of  our  country;  to 
that  we  appertain,  and  that  we  ought  to  defend. 
For  who  will  defend  it  Ihould  we  refufe?  We 
are  never  permitted  to  ferve  a foreign  date,  ex- 
cept our  own  country  refufes  to  acknowledge 
us  as  her  children,  or  will  not  afford  us  employ- 
ment. 

MRS.  ARGAN, 

But  this  Pruffian  fervice  is  fo  fevere ; there 
is  fo  much  exadnefs  to  be  obferved  : whereas  in 
Holland,  they  tell  me,  they  do  juft  what  they 

T 3 MR, 
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MR.  ARGAN. 

For  which  reafon,  the  officers  here  ferve  with 
honour,  and  are  crowned  with  glory  ; and  there, 
for  want  of  being  difciplined,  they  have  loft 
their  reputation.  In  a word,  I will  never  give 
my  confent.  A filly  boy,  like  my  fon,  ought 
to  be  correded  of  his  freaks  in  a fubaltern 
ftation,  that  when  he  fhall  obtain  higher  rank 
he  may  bring  with  him  a ripened  and  well  in- 
formed mind.  But,  to  return  to  Julia — You 
wifh  then- 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

I wifh,  and  I will  have  her  marry  young 
Bardus. 

MR.  ARGAN. 

Have  you  confulted  her  on  the  fubjed  ? 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Confult  her,  indeed  ! That  is  not  at  all  necef- 
fary. 

MR.  ARGAN. 

I think  it  exceedingly  neceffary  ; and  will  go 
immediately  to  know  her  thoughts. 

SCENE  V. 
mrs.  argan  ( alone ). 

Poor  man  ! I am  obliged  to  guide  thee,  for 

I blefs 
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1 blefs  heaven  I am  miftrefs  in  my  own  houfe  : 
but  it  gives  me  a deal  of  trouble ; and  I deteft 
trouble.  Mydaughter  fhall  have  the  hufband  I 
pleafe,  ^and  I will  do  juft  as  I like  with  my  fon, 
in  fpite  of— 

SCENE  VI. 

Mrs.  Argan,  Nerina. 

N ERIN  A. 

Here  is  a gentleman  below,  madam,  who  afks 
to  fpeak  to  you.  I fhould  fuppofe,  from  his 
appearance,  it  is  our  ftudent.  Mr.  Mondor, 
too,  requefts  a moment’s  audience. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Let  them  come  up.  People  are  very  trou- 
blefome  in  this  world.  The  cares  of  a family 
are  infupportable.  A marriageable  daughter 
makes  a greater  din  in  a houfe  than  midnight 
cats  in  gutters.  One  is  teized  by  every  filly  fop 
in  town.  I wifh  fhe  was  off  my  hands. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mrs.  Argan,  Young  Bardus,  Mondor, 
Nerina. 

young  bardus  (to  Nerina  entering ). 

Come  hither,  my  little  puppet ; my  univerfity 
T 4 bird. 
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bird.  It  is  great  pity,  my  dear,  that  I have  not 
ftudied  under  thee. 

NERINA, 

You  muft  addrefs  yourfelf,  fir,  if  you  pleafe, 
to  my  miftrefs.  1 believe  you  mean  to  make 
love  to  the  whole  family  ! 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

No  harm  in  that,  my  dear. — ( He  approaches 
Mrs . Argan  and  /peaks  in  an  affetted  tone.)  I 
blefs  the  day,  this  happy  wifhed-for  day,  this 
day  for  which  I fo  long  have  waited,  this 
day  the  mod  precious  of  the  days  which  my 
whole  life  affords.  Oh ! miracle  of  nature,  gen- 
teeleft  of  the  genteel,  have  I the  happinefs,  at 
length,  perfonally  to  behold  this  beauteous  flar, 
the  renown  of  whofe  fame  has  refounded  through- 
out  all  our  univerfity  ! Yes,  mifs,  your  radiant 
form  is  fo  refplendent  and  your  divine  attra&ions 
are  fo  famous  that  you  have  been  compared  to 
the  beauteous  Helen,  the  fair  Rofamund,  or  the 
repentant  Magdalen.  Roxalana  and  Statira  were 
not  worthy  to  tie  your  fhoes,  and  prince  Scander 
, himfelf,  at  beholding  you,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  infidelity — ( Mondor  laughs  as  he  pro- 
ceeds)— This,  I.fuppofe,  young  lady,  is  your 
buffoon,  by  his  laughing. 
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MRS.  ARGAN. 

You  are  miftaken,  fir. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Yes,  pearl  of  beauty,  paragon  of  princeffes, 
had  not  this  laughing  gentleman  interrupted  me, 
you  (hould  have  heard  a fpeech — fuch  as  you 
had  never  heard  before  ! 1 had  not  half  finilhed. 
I have  no  idea  of  the  immenfity  of  your  lofs ! 

MRS.  ARGAN, 

Sir 

YOUNG  BARDUS, 

The  whole  univerfity  could  not  afford  jny 
equal,  in  gallantry.  ( Mondor  laughs ) Again  ! 
— The  moft  fashionable  Student,  the  greateft 
beau  in  all  Halle,  is  to  be  your  hufband, 

MRS.  argan. 

Sir,  you  

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

One  who  was  the  greateft  favourite  of  all  the 
favourites  of  the  ladies. 

MRS.  ARGAN, 

Sir! 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Who  will  facrifice  them  all  to  you.  ( Mondor 
laughs ) Curfe  his  laughing  ! 

% 
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MRS.  A RG  AN. 

I tell  you,  fir,  you  are  miftaken  ; I am  not 
Julia. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Not  Julia  ! -I  am  forry  for  you  ! But 

who  the  devil  are  you  then  ? 

mondor. 

Speak,  fir,  with  more  refpedt,  if  you  pleafe, 
to  Mrs.  Argan ; and  know  that  your  gaming- 
houfe  jargon,  fir,  is  very  improper  for  the  con- 
verfation  of  well-bred  people. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Why  truly,  madam your  beauty  is  fo  re- 

fplendent — the  eagle-eyed  might  be  deceived. — 
But  girls  at  prefent  are  fo  like  women,  and  wo- 
men fo  like  girls — 

mondor. 

Infufferable  ! 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Call  Julia.  (To  young  Bar dus)  I muft  prefent 
you  to  her,  fir. 

mondor  (afide). 

I (hall  go  mad  ! 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

If  fhe  refemble  you,  madam,  (lie  will  be  a fc- 
cond  wonder  of  the  world. 


MRS. 
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MRS.  ARGAN. 

I have  always  taken  great  care  of  my  com- 
plexion. When  I was  a girl,  I never  walked  in 
the  fun,  without  mafking  my  face.  I aflure  you 
there  are  certain  days  when,  if  I chofe  to  take 
the  trouble,  I could  ftill  eclipfe  my  daughter  ; 
but  it  is  fo  dreadfully  fatiguing  to  be  dreffed,  and 
one’s  fufferings  are  fo  intolerable  ! 

SCENE  VIII. 

Mrs.  Argan,  Young  Bardus,  Mondor, 
Julia. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Come  here,  child;  this  gentleman  is  to  be  your 
hufband. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Yes,  divine  fcion  of  an  angelic  flock,  I am  to 
have  the  honour  to  marry  you.  How  luminous 
are  your  beauties ! May  the  devil  fetch  me  if 
I am  not  already  as  much  in  love  as  if  I had 
been  acquainted  with  you  thefe  feven  years. 

Oh,  ho  1 She  blufhes. Carnation  modefly  1 

Upon  my  foul  this  was  more  than  I expe&ed. 

JULIA. 

Really,  fir,  I do  not  underfland  fuch  language. 

young  bardus  ( chucking  her  under  the  chin 
while  jhe  draws  back). 

You  are  fo  charming,  my  dear,  that  I fhould 
3 wifh 
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wi fh  to  conclude  the  ceremony  before  it  is 
begun. 

MONDOR. 

I can  be  filent  no  longer.  Hark  you,  Mr. 
Student,  I contained  myfelf  while  you  were 
fpeaking  to  this  lady,  but,  if  you  think  proper 
to  continue  fuch  abfurd  converfation  with  mifs 
Julia,  I would  have  you  underftand  you  will 
have  fomebody  elfe  to  anfwer. 

julta  (to  Mondor). 

For  heaven’s  fake,  be  quiet ! 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

And  I would  have  you  underftand,  Mr.  - 
Merry  Andrew,  that  I am  the  moft  famous  fcho- 
lar  in  the  univerfity ; and  that  I have  wounded 
and  conquered  antagonifts  much  more  adroit  at 
quart  and  tierce  than  you  are. 

MONDOR. 

And  I would  have  you  underftand,  imper- 
tinent fir,  that  if  you  are  not  filent  I fhall  ftievy 
you  .the  door. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Shew  me  the  door  ! — Very  pleafant,  indeed. 
Zounds  and  blood,  fire,  fiends  and  fury  ! 

MONDOR. 

Do  not  fuppofe,  fir,  I am  to  be  intimidated  by 

yoqr 
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your  oaths.  Either ( Julia  In  great  embar - 

rafifment  runs  to  Mrs . Argan.) 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

By  this  good  light !— Oh,  that  I had  my 

Swedifh  gloves  here,  my  pandour  piftols,  and 
my  haram-bafhaw  fabre  ! 

mrs.  argan  ( with  a fickly  tone). 

Heavens ! What  is  all  that  noife  you  are 
making  ? 

MONDOR. 

Sir,  though  I defpife  your  anger  as  much  as 
I do  your  behaviour,  yet  I know  the  refpedt 
which  is  due  to  the  place  in  which  I am ; and 
at  prefent  I would  only  advife  you  to  utter  no 
more  of  your  abfurdities,  while  you  are  here. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Oh  ! What  you  are  afraid,  are  you  ? — Oh  the 
rafcal ! — Oh  the  fcoundrel  ! ( Goes  to  feize  him 
by  the  collar , and  Mcndory  defending  himfelf  \ 
throws  him  to  the  farther  fide  of  the  ft  age.) 

mrs.  argan  ( with  the  fume  doleful  tone). 

Help!  Help!  (Julia  runs for  her  father.  Ne- 
rina  enters , and  endeavours  to  Jcyarate  young 
Bardus  and  Mondor.)  What  a dreadful  noife  is 

here !«— Oh  ! Oh  ! — —My  poor  head  ! * I 

Shall 
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/hall  expire  ! (Mrs,  Argan  rifes  from  her  arm- 
chair.) 


SCENE  IX. 

Mr.  Argan,  Mrs.  Argan,  Nerina,  Young 
Bar dus  and  Mondor,  who  occajionally , by 
aftion,  menace  each  other ; Julia,  who  in  gefti- 
culation  conjures  Mondor  to  be  pacified . 

MR.  ARGAN. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  gentlemen  ? — 
Proceed  to  extremities  like  thefe  in  my  houfe, 
in  prefence  of  my  wife  and  daughter  ! 

mondor  (with  chagrin ). 

Sir,  he  feized  me  by  the  collar,  in  the  moft 
ungentleman-like  manner. 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Sir,  this  fellow  would  pretend  to  teach  me 
good  manners.  Me  ! Me  ! 

MR.  ARCAN. 

One  at  once,  gentleman,  if  you  pleafe.  Tell 
me,  Julia,  what  was  the  caufe  of  their  quarrel. 

JULIA. 

I mull  own,  fir,  Mr.  Bardus  has  behaved  in 
a ftrange  manner. 


YOUNG 
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YOUNG  BARDUS, 

How  ! Beauteous  tigrefs ! Charming  fcorpion ! 
Are  you  my  accufer  ? 

MONDOR. 

Sir,  you  have  long  known  me,  and  I dare 
believe  will  fuppofe  me  incapable  of  a proceed- 
ing fo  improper  without 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

A pitiful,  paltry,  poltroon! 

MR.  ARGAN. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

JULIA. 

Indeed,  fir,  there  was  no  enduring— — — > 

YOUNG  BARDUS. 

Silence ! Silence,  my  dear ! Really,  angel, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

For  God’s  fake,  part  them  ! Part  them ! — 
Oh  my  head  ! 

MR.  ARGAN. 

Let  us  go  into  the  next  room  and  enquire 
farther.  ( [Bardus  gives  his  hand  to  Mrs , Argan , 
and  Mondor  follows  Mr . Argan, ) 


SCENE 


c 
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SCENE  X. 

r ' ' \ 

Julia,  Nerina. 

JULIA. 

How  I tremble ! Heavens,  what  will  become 
©f  Mondor  ! He  will  ruin  every  thing  ! 

NERINA. 

Follow  your  father,  madam;  do  not  leave  him 
alone,  but  fecond  your  lover. 

JULIA. 

What  can  I fay? — How  can  I ad  ?— Which 
way  can  I aid  him? 

NERINA. 

Confult  your  own  heart,  that  will  give  you 
the  belt  advice.  ( Exit  Julia  after  her  father,) 

SCENE  XI. 
nerina  ( alone ). 

Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  employ  all  the  little 
wit  I have  to  fave  my  miftrefs.  ( She  paufes  and 
thinks.)  If — ! That  indeed — ! No. — Hum! 
Yes ! Miftrefs  La  Roche— 


SCENE 
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SCENE  XII. 

Nerina,  Martin. 

nerina. 

You  are  come  juft  in  time,  Mr.  Martin. 

MARTIN. 

Well,  my  charming  dear,  and  when  (hall  we 
Salk  of  our  own  trifling  affairs  ? 

NERINA. 

Whenever  you  pleafe,  but 

MARTIN. 

There  need  no  buts.  Thou  haft  promifed  to 
marry  me.  Art  thou  ftill  in  the  fame  mind  ? 
Art  thou  ftill  faithful,  or  doft  thou  love  another* 

NERINA^ 

To  be  furel  am  faithful.- — — But  it  is  only  on 
certain  conditions. 

MARTIN. 

Conditions ! What  are  thofe  ? 

NERINA. 

If  thou  wiftteft  to  marry  me,  thou  rauft  bid 
farewel  to  thy  mafter. 

MARTIN. 

I don’t  believe  I (hall  fhed  many  tears  at 
parting. — But  why  ? 

y0L*  v.  U NERINA. 
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nerina. 

I never  faw  fo  brutal  a youth ; fuch  behaviour 
fuch  difcourfe  ! He  fwears  like  a trooper  ! — Hr 
is  a madman,  and  fit  only  for  Bedlam. 

MARTIN. 

We  have  learned  all  thefe  fine  things  at 
the  univerfity. 

NERINA. 

I feel  myfelf  very  angry  with  your  univerfity. 
Parents  are  very  wrong  to  fend  their  children 
there,  if  this  is  the  education  they  receive. 

MARTIN. 

You  mud  diftinguilh,  my  dear,  between  what 
the  profeflors  teach  their  fcholars,  and  what  they 
are  taught  by  bad  company. 

NERINA. 

I have  no  occafion  to  make  any  fuch  diftinc- 
tions.  1 am  determined  thy  filly  mailer  dial! 
not  marry  my  millrefs,  and  I want  thy  help  to 
prevent  the  match.  Agree  to  this  and  I am 
thine. 

MARTIN. 

With  all  my  heart,  but  what  can  I do  > 


NERINA. 
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NERINA. 

Tell  me  all  that  palled  at  the  houfe  of  madam 
La  Roche. 

MARTIN. 

Tell  thee  ! — — Canft  thou  not  imagine  ? — * 

NERINA. 

Nay,  nay,  but  the  circumliances. 

MARTIN. 

I know  of  nothing  uncommon  or  new;  except 
indeed  that  my  young  mailer  wrote  a note  for 
fifty  ducats,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  gave  it 
to  Caroline,  who  was  obliged  to  give  it  to 
madam  La  Roche.  (They  wkifper) 

SCENE  XIII. 

Nerina,  Martin,  Merlin. 

( 'Merlin  makes  figns  to  Nerina  that  he  has  fome thing 
to  fay  to  her}  and  is  perceived  by  Martin.') 

martin. 

Aha  ! — — Who  is  this  ? ( afide ) Some  gallant* 
or  I am  miftaken. 

merlin  {to  Nerina). 

Has  my  mailer  been  lighting  ? 

IT  2 


MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 

fir,  what  have  you  to  lay  to  Nenna  ? 
MERLIN. 

What  is  that  to  you,  and  pleafe  you  ? 
martin. 

It  does  not  pleafe  me. 

MERLIN. 

I fhall  fay  what  I have  to  fay,  notwithftanding. 


MARTIN. 

That  we  fhall  fee ! 

NERINA. 

He  only  wants  juft  to  fpeak  a word  with  me. 


MARTIN. 

Here’s  a pretty  lady ! Devil  take  me  if  I 
don’t  believe  (he  has  already  played  me  a trick. 

merlin  ( to  Ncrina ). 

As  I was  faying 

MARTIN. 

If  you  fay  any  more  you  may  chance  to  feel  a 
cudgel. 

MERLIN. 

?Tis  give  and  take,  gentle  fir. 


NERINA. 
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Are  you  mad  ? 

MARTIN. 

Begone,  Mr.  Knave ! 

MERLIN. 

We  (hall  fee  who  (hall  begone  firft. 

MARTIN. 

This  fellow  has  never  been  at  college ; I will 
(hew  him  what  it  is  to  be  a mafter  of  arts.  (They 
affault  each  other y and  fight  off  the  ft  age) 

NERINA. 

I believe  the  world  has  loft  its  wits,  to-day. 


END  OF  ACT  II 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 


Argan,  Bardus, 


ARGAN. 


AFTER,  much  trouble  I parted  them;  and, 
for  the  greater  precaution,  I left  Mondor 
with  my  wife,  that  (lie  might  be  anfwerable  for 
his  conduct.  Your  fon  is  gone  home,  and  thus, 
having  prevented  the  mod  immediate  danger, 
we  fhall  gain  time  to  accommodate  the  affair. 


BARDUS. 

Mondor  was  certainly  in  the  wrong.  A filly 
fellow,  who  when  he  fpeaks  is  his  own  admirer. 
My  fon,  accudomed  as  he  is  to  the  mod  fublime 
contemplation,  faw  how  ridiculous  he  makes 
himfelf,  and  could  not  help  pitying  him.  Your 
beau  took  offence,  and  in  his  warmth  was  guilty 
of  lome  extravagance ; for  your  great  wits  are 
yery  paffionate. 

ARGAN. 

To  fpeak  freely,  fir,  Mondor  appeared  to  me 
lefs  to  blame  than  your  fon.  He  has  indeed  a 
lively  fancy,  but  he  is  prudent.  When  the  wit 

is 
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is  too  flippant  it  makes  us  guilty  of  folly  ; but 
when  its  ardour  and  rapidity  are  under  the 
guidance  of  reafon,  when  it  is  prompt  to  con- 
ceive, quick  in  combining,  and  brilliant  in  reply, 
the  man  of  wit  then,  in  the  general  opinion,  is 
fuperior  to  other  men. 

BARDUS. 

Oh  ! Oh  ! I underfland  you  ; according  to 
your  definition,  we  algebraids  are  the  only  men 
of  wit,  and  this  Mondor  is  a frothy  fellow  ; 
who,  repeating  his  fine  fimilies  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  is  an  impertinent  blockhead  for  con- 
tending with  my  fon.  I was  obliged  to  confult 
my  profelTor  on  an  admirably  new  equation  of 
a curve,  which  I mean  to  infert  in  my  treatife, 
otherwife  I fhould  have  accompanied  my  fon  in 
his  vifit.  I fhould  have  wanted  time  too ; for 
a friend  has  offered  to  accompany  him  intq 
Holland,  and  thence  to  France. 

ARGAN. 

Are  you  determined  to  fend  him  on  his  tra- 
vels ? 

BARDUS. 

To  be  fure  I am.  He  fhall  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  profeffors  throughout  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  He  fhall  afterward  pro- 
ceed to  France,  to  make  himfelf  an  accomplifhed 
U 4 gentleman. 
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gentleman,  and  at  lad  travel  to  England,  that: 
he  may  become  deep deep  ! 

ARGAN. 

Might  I advife,  before  you  fent  your  fon  on 
his  travels,  he  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  country.  When  fathers  fend  their  chil- 
dren too  young  into  foreign  parts,  and  before 
their  judgment  is  formed,  they  fix  all  their  at- 
tention on  whatever  is  vicious  and  ridiculous 
among  the  people  they  vifit.  Their  money  is 
diflipated,  and  the  whole  fruit  of  their  travels  is 

fome  frivolous  and  abfurd  fafhion ; an  additional 

! 

curl  in  the  hair,  or  a new  mode  of  ditching 
tinfel  on  the  coat. 

BARDUS. 

Oh ! My  gentleman  is  of  a different  fpecies, 
— Why,  fir,  I have  a coufin-german  who,  not 
long  fince,fent  his  fon,  a very  dupid  youth,  inte 
France,  to  polifh  and  become  a wit. 

ARGAN. 

And  was  he  fuccefsful  ? « 

BARDUS. 

Humph  ! He  is  not  yet  returned As  for 

my  fon,  he  (hall  keep  company  with  none  but 
dukes,  peers,  and  philofophers. 
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ARGAN. 

His  birth  will  forbid  him  the  Gompany  of  the 
former® 


BARDUS* 

Nay,  but  he  is  fo  learned  ! 


ARGAN. 

I once  again  repeat,  my  good  friend,  the 
French  are  very  polite,  and  confer  a thoufand 
favours  on  foreigners  ; but  I would  not  have 
you  imagine  that  the  beft  company  will  take  the 
trouble  of  rubbing  off  the  ruff  and  polifhing 
a boy  who  has  juft  left  college.  To  be  fo  re- 
ceived it  is  neceffary  to  be  well-bred  ; and  a 
man  who  goes  to  France  before  he  is  formed  is 
in  danger  of  never  being  admitted  into  any  fuch 
focieties.  He  may  keep  an  opera  girl,  or  affo- 
ciate  with  a petit  maitre;  but  he  will  return  with 
fnore  follies  than  he  went. 

BARDUS. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  that  a young  ma» 
fltould  fee  the  world. 

ARGAN. 

What  is  the  lituation  in  life  to  which  you 
^ieftine  him  ? 


BARDUS, 
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BARDUS. 

He  fliall  not  be  a foldler.  It  would  be  a pity, 
indeed,  he  fhould  be  killed.  He  is  my  only  Ton, 
the  prop  of  my  family. 

argan. 

But  you  wifh  he  fhould  obtain  fome  employ  ? 

BARDUS. 

He  cannot  interfere  in  finance;  fo  vile  an 
occupation  would  but  proftitute  the  majefty  of 
philofophy. 

ARGAN. 

What  muff  he  be  then  ? 


BARDUS. 

I will  make  him  a counfellor! 

ARGAN. 

The  bar  has  lately  been  purged  of  its  vices ; 
and  law-fuits  are  fo  repreffed  that  chicanery  is 
dying  with  hunger. 

BARDUS. 

The  claws  of  the  cat  will  grow  as  fafl  as  th^y 

are  cut A certain  judge  determined  a fuit 

againft  my  grandfather,  Ariftoteles  Bardus,  and 
I have  a defire  that  my  fon  fhould  be  a judge  in 
his  turn,  revenge  my  family,  and  regain  the 
money  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  by  juflice. 


ARGAN, 
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ARG  AN. 

You  will  ad  as  you  pleafe.  Still,  why  fend 
Slim  to  travel  ? 

BARDUS. 

It  is  a thing  determined  ; and,  as  my  friend, 
who  is  to  accompany  him,  departs  to-morrow, 
your  daughter  and  he  muft  be  affianced  this 
evening, 

ARC  AN. 

I fhall  not  for  my  own  part  oppofe  it,  pro* 
vided 

SCENE  II. 

Bardus,  Argan,  Nerina. 

nerina  (to  Argan  in > hafie ) . 

Sir!  Sir! — - — My  miftrefs  deflred  me  to  tpll 
you  that 

ARGAN. 

What  ? 

EARDUS. 

Have  they,  fought  ? 1 

NERINA. 

No,  fir. 

ARGAN. 

Have  they  quarrelled  again  ? 

NERINA. 

No,  fir. 

BARDUS. 
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BARDUS. 

founds ! What  is  the  matter  then  ? 
nerina  ( to  Argan J. 

My  miftrefs  defired  me  to  tell  you  that  young 
Mr.  Bardus,  inflead  of  going  home  to  his  fa- 
ther’s,  is  gone  we  do  not  know  where. 

argan. 

Well 

NERINA. 

And  we  fufped  that  he  intends  to  fight  with 
Mr.  Mondor,  as  foon  as  ever  the  latter  fhal! 
leave  the  houfe. 

BARDUS. 

Oh,  no! — He  is  too  prudent.  If  that  be  all, 
do  not  fear,  child. 

ARGAN. 

Pardon  me,  fir,  but  this  affair  may  have  more 
ferious  confequences  than  you  feem  to  imagine. 
We  muft  ad  with  all  poffible  precaution,  and 
prevent  mifehief,  which  is  to  be  feared;  (To 
Nerina ) Is  Mondor  ftill  with  my  wife  ? 

NERINA. 

Yes,  fir. 

ARGAN. 

Defire  them  both  to  come  hithei?. 


S C E N E 
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SCENE  III. 

Argan,  Bardus. 

ARGAN. 

We  have  had  more  than  one  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  the  effe&s  of  fuch-like  quarrels.  Let 
me  requeft  you  not  to  treat  this  as  a trifle,  but 
to  join  with  me  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
threatening  mifchief. 

BARDUS. 

It  is  that  curfed  wit  who  has  caufed  all  this 
uproar ! Y ou  ought  to  turn  him  out  of  your 
houfe ! 

argan. 

The  young  gentleman  pofTefTes  great  know- 
ledge, and  the  moft  brilliant  fancy  of  any  man  I 
know.  His  manners  are  gentle 

BARDUS.  * 

Very  gentle,  indeed,  to  infult  my  fon  ! 

SCENE  IV. 

Argan,  Bardus,  Mondor,  Mrs.  Argan, 

Nerina. 

mrs.  argan  ( to  her  hufband). 

Really,  my  puppet,  thou  wilt  kill  me  to -day  1 

This 
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This  unfufferable  uproar  has  oolite  deranged  my 
card-party  for  the  evening.  We  muft  get  this 
cliit  of  a daughter  of  ours  off  our  hands,  or  we 
fhall  never  have  any  peace  in  the  houfe. 

ARGAN. 

Oh  ! Here  is  Mondor,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  fear* 

bardus  ( with  pajffion ). 

So,  my  quarrelfome  gentleman,  are  you  here? 
— It  becomes  you  vaftiy,'  indeed,  to  infult  my 
fon,  fir  1 — But  cannot  you  cite  Horace,  now, 
and  give  us  poetical  authority  for  being  a fool  ? 
Your  head  is  well  furnifhed  with  folly. 

MONDOR. 

I can  perceive,  fir,  the  diflike  you  have  to  the 
belles  lettres  does  but  increafe  your  diflike  of 
me,  becaufe  of  my  unfortunate  mifun demand- 
ing with  your  fon. 

bardus  ( muttering). 

The  rafcal  ! 

ARGAN. 

Be  calm,  fir ! Can  there  be  fo  much  gall  in 
the  bofom  of  a philofopher  ? 

bardus. 

What ! fir,  when  he  offends,  when  he  infolts 


me 
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me  in  the  perfon  of  my  fon  ! Do  but  obferve 
bis  mincing  manner,  and  his  affeded  fmile. 

• nerina  (to  Mrs.  Argan). 

The  philofopher  is  in  a paffion,  madam.  Ha! 
ha ! ha  ! It  is  really  pleafant  to  fee  gravity 
and — — 

**  MRS.  ARGAN. 

Silence ! 

BARDUS. 

To  punifn  him,  let  us  affiance  our  children 
here,  in  his  prefence. 

MONDOR. 

Heavens  ! What  do  I hear  ! 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

We  cannot  do  better,  fir. 

mondor  ( kneels  to  Mrs . Argtin ). 

This  is  more  than  I can  fupport.  I conjure 
you,  madam,  not  to  drive  me  to  defpair  ! Have 
compaffion  on  the  prefent  (late  of  my  mind  : 
act  not  fo  precipitately ! Had  not  the  refpedt  I 
entertained  for  you  withheld  me,  I fhouid  have 
taken  dreadful  vengeance  on  my  adverfary  ; but 
to  this  I facrificed  my  feelings. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

You  did  very  right,  and  I am  much  obliged 
7 to 
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to  you.  But  I muft  marry  my  daughter,  an4 
certainly  not  to  you,  hr. — I am  explicit. 

mon dor  ( rifing ). 

Then  death  is  my  only  refuge  ! 

. BARDUS. 

Make  hade ; die  as  fail  as  you  can  ; ^jtou  can* 
not  do  better. 

mrs.  argan  ( to  & Jerina ). 

Call  my  daughter. 

SCENE  V. 

Argan,  Bardus,  Mondor,  Mrs.  Argan, 
Julia,  Nerina. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

We  muft  end  the  bufinefs  ourfelves ; for  as 
to  my  hufband  he  will  never  come  to  a determi- 
nation. (To  Julia)  Come  here,  child. — Thou 
haft  been  informed  I mean  thee  to  marry  young 
Mr.  Bardus. 

JULIA. 

You  know  my  obedience,  madam,  and  how 
fubmiflive  I have  ever  been  to  your  commands.' 
I am  acquainted  with  my  duty,  from  which  I 
will  never  depart;  but,  if  my  intreaties,  my 
prayers,  can  move  you,  if  maternal  tendernefs 

has 
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lias  fhill  any  power  over  your  heart,  forbear  to 
force  me  on  a marriage  which  will  infure  a life 
of  mifery  ! I am  obliged  to  confefs,  I never  can 
love  the  man  you  have  chofen  ; a perfon  who, 
the  firft  time  I faw  him,  infpired  me  with  an 
averfion  which  time  never  can  efface,  and  which 
all  the  ftruggles  of  virtue  never  could — — 

EARDUS. 

Very  fine,  indeed  ! (To  Argan J You  have 
given  your  daughter,  fir,  a very  fhocking  edu- 
cation ! Hear  only  how  fhe  pretends  to  rea- 

fon  ! I will  venture  my  life  fhe  has  not  waited 
for  your  confent.  She  has  chofen  for  herfelf. 
There  is  no  void  in  her  heart ; it  is  a plenum  ! 
The  dodtrine  of  attraction  ! — You  underhand 
what  I mean ! — Mifs  means  to  flick  this  gilly- 
flower in  her  bofom  ! 

JULIA. 

Interpret  my  meaning,  fir,  as  you  pleafe;  but 
it  is  no  wonder  that  I fhould  complain  of  your 
fon,  when  I remember  the  manner  in  which  he 
addreffed  me. 

NERINA. 

I never  in  my  life  faw  fo  rude  a gentleman  as 
this  Mr.  Student : he  was  for  proceeding  with- 
out farther  ceremony  to 

VOL,  Vo  X BARDUS. 
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BARDUS. 

Chambermaids,  in  my  houfe,  never  fpeak  till 
they  are  fpoken  to.  (To  Argan)  Do  you  think 
it  right,  fir,  to  fuflfer  fuch  incongruous  difcourfe, 
and  profane  your  ears  with  the  babble  of  igno- 
rance ? 

NERINA. 

To  be  fare,  fir,  I ha’n’t  ftudied  philofophy, 
like  you,  but  I know  what’s  what  as  well  as  ano- 
ther; and  when  I fee  rudenefs  and  impertinence, 
I choofe  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names. 

ARGAN. 

She  is  a good  girl,  but  a little  talkative. 

BARDUS. 

You  will  turn  this  huffey  out  of  doors,  Mifs 
Julia,  if  you  pleafe,  as  foon  as  you  are  married. 

NERINA. 

You  certainly  forget,  fir,  that  you  are  a phi- 
lofopher.  Why  you  are  as  eafily  vexed  as  a 
filly  girl  like  me  could  be  1 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Pray  have  dond  with  this  nonfenfe,  it  diftra&s 
my  brain,  and  gives  me  the  fpleen  to  fuch  a 
degree 
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JULIA. 

For  the  love  of  every  thing  which  is  dear  to 
yon,  madam,  do  not  make  my  whole  life  wretch- 
ed becaufe  you  have  conceived  a momentary 
difpleafure. 

ARG  AN. 

Fear  nothing,  child,  but  behave  as  becomes 
youi 

MRS*  ARGAN. 

But  where  is  your  fon,  hr  ? He  makes  us  wait 
a long  while. 

SCENE  VI. 

A-rgan,  Bardus,  Mondor,  Merlin,  Mrs. 

Argan,  Julia,  Nerina. 

merlin  (to  Mondor ). 

Here  is  a letter  which  requires  an  immediate 
anfwer.  ( Prejenting  him  a letter .) 

bardus. 

What  is  all  this  ? 

argan  (to  Bardus). 

A challenge,  I am  afraid.  (To  Mondor ) Will 
you  permit  us,  hr,  to  fee  this  letter  ? I have  rea- 
fon  to— 

mondor. 

Take  it,  hr,  and  read.  (Prejenting  the  letter) 
I have  no  fccrets  for  you. 

X 2 


ARGAN 
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argan  ( opening  the  letter ). 

You  know  why  I adt  thus,  (reads ) <c  Your 
ic  merit,  fir,  has  reached  the  ears  of  majefty. 
“ The  king  is  acquainted  with  your  genius, 
cc  and  your  poverty ; and  intends  to  give  you 
*e  a place  at  court,  which  will  repair  all  the  in- 
“ juries  fortune  has  done  you.  Haften  to  re- 
tc  turn  him  thanks,  and  fhow  that  gratitude  is 
“ not  the  lead;  of  your  virtues.”  ( Argan  giving 
hack  the  letter ) Pardon  my  fufpicions,  fir,  nor 
was  it  you  indeed  whom  I fufpedled.  I have 
gained  the  fatisfa&ion,  however,  of  being  firft 
informed  of  this  good  news,  and,  like  a true 
friend,  participate  in  your  happinefs. 

BARDUS. 

Here  is  intolerable  flattery!  (To  Argan)  Go, 
fall  on  your  knees,  and  worfhip  the  Will  with  a 
whifp  who  is  to  glitter  for  a moment  and  difap- 
pear.  I do  but  defpife  him  the  more. 

julia  (to  Nerina ). 

Oh  that  this  fortunate  change  may  but  plead 
t ffedtually  with  my  mother  ! 

argan  (to  Bardus ). 

The  compliments  I pay  him  are  fincere ; you 
yourfelf  are  a witnefs  I before  did  him  jiiftice. 
The  difference  between  efteeming  virtue,  when 

/Z  rewarded 
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rewarded  by  power,  and  flattering  the  infignifi- 
cant  attendants  on  a cour4t,  is  great.  He  will 
be  my  friend,  When  a courtier,  as  he  has  been 
before  $ and,  though  I am  not  myfelf  of  noble 
blood,  I have  jtoo  much  pride  to  cringe  and 
fawn  on  footmen.  The  greateft  affront  we  can 
offer  to  the  truly  noble  is  to  endeavour  to  infi- 
nuate  ourfelves  into  their  favour,  by  flattering 
their  menial  feryants, 

MONDGR. 

I am  unworthy  of  the  honour  my  fovereign 
has  done  me— Oh  ! that  at  prefen  t this  change/ 
of  fituation  might  entitle  me  to  afpire- 

MRS.  ARG^N. 

Going  to  court ! 

BARDUS. 

The  court  is  a booby ! A fool ! The  court 
wants  common  fenfe  ! The  court  cannot  fee 
merit ! I thought  to  have  placed  my  fon  at 
court,  but  I would  fooner  fend  him  to- 
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SCENE  VII. 

Argan,  Bardus,  Mondor,  Mrs;  Argan, 
Julia,  Nerina,  Martin  out  of  breath. 

MARTIN. 

Oh  fir  ! — Oh  fir ! Ruin  ! Defolation  and  de- 
finition 1 

BARDUS. 

What  now  ? — What  next  ?— Why  all  this 
uproar  ? 

MARTIN. 

My  young  mafter,  fir ! — My  heart  aches  to 
remember  it — 

BARDUS. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

MARTIN. 

Your  fon,  fir! — Oh!  My  good  mafter  ! — 
Oh  ! My  dear  mafter  ! 

BARDUS. 

Zounds  ! Speak ! 

MARTIN. 

Pardon  my  grief,  fir,  for  a moment — Oh! 
Oh  ! Oh  ! I cannot  contain  any  longer.  ( Cries.) 
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BARDUS. 

Either  fpeak  or,  by 

MARTIN. 

Sir,  he  has  been  moft  uncivilly,  mod  pite- 
oufly,  moft  vilely  arrefted,  fir  ! 

BARDUS. 

Arrefted  ! 

MARTIN.  » 

He  is  at  this  moment  in  prifon,  hr  ! 

argan. 

In  prifon ! 

MARTIN. 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Yes,  fir. 

BARDUS. 

When? — How? — What  has  he  done  ? — Why 
is  he  arrefted? — Speak! 

martin. 

Since,  fir,  you  defire  I fhould  give  you  a de- 
fcription,  lend  me  your  ear. — Pay  attention ! 
( He  hems , coughs , takes  out  his  handkerchief and 
wipes  his  face ) The  fun  had  fcarcely  finifhed 
his  courfe,  and  had  gone  to  fleep  in  the  bofom 
of — of  Phoebus,  before  young  Mr.  Bardus  faid  to 

me Come  hither,  faithful  companion  of  my 

X 4 (Indies 
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fludies  and  my  renown,  the  time  is  arrived  when* 
by  a ftroke — a bold  ftroke — a famous  ftroke* 
we  ftiould  revenge  ourfelves  of  that  inhuman 
forcerefs,  madame  La  Roche  ! 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Who  is  madam  La  Roche  ? I don’t  know  fucft 
a perfon  ! I never  met  her  at  a card  party. 

martin. 

Have  patience,  madam,  be  attentive,  and  yon 
fhall  be  informed.  (Emphatically)  We  iflued 
from  our  chamber,  like  light-armed  troops,  fur- 
niflied  with  nothing  but  a fling,  and  marched 
undauntedly  till  we  came  to  the  alley  the  hag- 
gard inhabits ! The  youth  then,  railing  his  voice, 
loudly  and  nobly  demanded — tc  Will  you  or 
will  you  not,  madam,  give  me  back  my  note  ?” 

BARDUS. 

What  note  ? 

MARTIN. 

A note  for  fifty  ducats,  drawn  by  my  mailer  ! 

BARDUS. 

When  ? 

MARTIN. 

During  the  two  days  that  we  lodged  in  the 
gardens  of  Ci — Cir — Oh  ! Sifyphus ! 


argan. 
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ARGAN, 

How  ! The  young  phiiofopher  ! 

BARDUS. 

Two  days  ! -Go  on 

MARTIN. 

Will  you,  madam,  or  will  you  not  give 
back  my  note  ?— No,  fir  ! £hrilly  fhrieked  the 
•witch  ! — The  heavens  lowered,  the  thunder  rol- 
led, and  Mercury,  the  god  of  war,  appeared. 
The  fugitive  nymphs  defpairing  fled  from  the 
fanguine  field.  Maria,  the  honey-lipped,  Li- 
fetta,  the  Aim,  Harriet,  the  plump,  and  Caro- 
line, with  the  twinkling  eyes,  fought  an  afylum 
in  other  abodes.  The  flinty  heap,  by  paviour 
ready  laid,  armed  our  magnanimous  hands. 
Rude  was  the  crafh  of  windows,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  three  quarters  and  feventeen  feconds, 
windows  there  were  no  more.  The  chairs  crack- 
ed and  crackled  ! The  feathers  flew  1 Shivered 
was  the  polifhed  glafs,  and  hurled  to  dull  the 
china  vafe  and  nodding  mandarin  ! Yes,  fir,  a 
mandarin,  in  Drefden  taught  the  palfy  almoft  as 
perfed  as  in  Japan.— Whq  having  feen  but 
would  have  wept ! 

ba$dus. 

Come  to  the  conclufion,  rafcal ! 


6 


MARTIN. 
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MARTIN*. 

The  dreadful  din  alarmed  the  neighbours. 
A mighty  lord  who  dwelt  hard  by  arrived  preli- 
minaries to  propofe  ; but  we,  breathing  war  and 
ruin,  rejected  peace.  Suddenly  from  the  high 
ftair-cafe  the  magnanimous  and  lofty  lord  va- 
nished ! 

RARDUS, 

Fell! 

MARTIN* 

Headlong,  from  top  to  bottom ! Clamour 
then  exalted  her  voice!  Aqxiliary  troops  ar- 
rived ! 

BARDUS. 

Who!  What! 

MARTIN. 

Foot,  fir  ! That  is  to  fay  footmen.  Pell  mell 
confufion  dealt  its  blows  around,  on  this  fide 
and  on  that,  on  friend  and  foe.  Then  it  was, 
amidft  threatening  perils,  that  the  generous  Bar- 
dus,  like  a lion’s  whelp,  fell  upon  the  foe.  I 
followed  his  nodding  plumes,  blood-flained,  and 
waving  over  his  victorious  head.  He  Shewed 
me  the  paths  of  glory;  the  hardieft  warriors, 
when  he  appeared,  betook  themfelves  to  Shame- 
ful  flight.  Victory  was  ours,  when,  oh  grief ! 
oh  fhame  ! oh  cruel  and  infidious  decree  of  fate ! 

Then, 
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Then,  while  glory  beamed  upon  our  brows, 
then — oh  horrible  to  relate!  Then  in  came  the 
conftables;  the  conqueror  was  feized  and  bound 
in  greafy  cords,  and  dirty  handkerchiefs.  For 
me,  feeing  the  vanquifher  vanquished,  I thought 
only  of  retreat.  A hundred  defcending  blud- 
geons affaulted  my  fuffering  fhoulders,  when 
through  the  opening  window  I made  a quick 
defcent,  and  by  garden,  lane,  and  alley  winding, 
hither  brought  the  tidings  dire  ! Mean  time  your 
fon  to  prifon  was  conduced  ! 

BARDUS. 

Heavens!  Is  it  poflible  ! 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

I am  really  puzzled  to  know  who  this  madam 
La  Roche  is. 


BARDUS. 

Philofophy  in  the  hands  of  conftables  ! 

ARGAN. 

Your  fon,  fir,  has  been  guilty  of  too  many 
follies  for  one  day. 

BARDUS. 

I will  be  gone;  I will  put  juftice  to  the  blufh; 
I will  make  government  alhamed  of  itfelf,  and 
deliver  my  fon. 


ARGAN. 
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ARGAN. 

That  a*s  you  pleafe,  fir,  but  your  fon  muft  rc» 
nounce  all  thoughts  of  Julia. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

Argan,  Mondor,  Martin,  Mrs.  Argan, 
Julia,  Nerina. 

MRS,  ARGAN. 

Madam  La  Roche ! What  right  has  fuch  a 
creature  to  be  called  madam  ? 

r 

JULIA. 

Once  more  I breathe.  ( Approaches  and  kneels 
to  her  father)  You  have  delivered  me,  fir,  from 
the  man  who  would  have  embittered  every  plea- 
fure,  and  a fecond  time  have  given  me  life. 

mondor  (kneeling  likewife). 

Deign,  fir,  to  extend  and  complete  the  gene- 
rous a£t ; deign  to  jojn  the  hands  of  thofe  whole 
hearts  already  are  united  ! My  good  fortune  has 
no  charms  for  me,  fhould  it  not  render  me  lefs 
unworthy  of  my  Julia. 

JULIA. 

We  hope  every  thing  from  the  generofity  of 
my  dear  father. 


mondor. 
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MONDOR. 

The  efteem  and  refpedt  I entertain  for  you, 
fir,  already  make  me  yours^ 

ARGAN, 

Rife,  my  children.  (Embraces  them)  My 
daughter,  fir,  is  yours ; nor  did  I ever  hefitate 
concerning  your  merits  I fhould  have  adted 
more  openly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  agreement 
that  had  been  made,  between  Mr.  Bardus  and 
my  wife. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Yes,  puppet,  your  wife  perfectly  underftands 

how  to  manage  thefe  matters. 

.oomvi  i 

MONDOR. 

Let  me  obtain  your  confent,  likewife,  madam, 
and  our  joy  will  then  be  perfedt. 

MRS.  ARGAN. 

Provided  you  have  a good  penfion,  and  the 
king  (hould  make  you  rich- 

ARGAN. 

Let  us  not  enquire  concerning  riches : let  love 
only  be  crowned  by  friendlhip,  and  the  mar- 
riage will  be  happy.  Fortune  is  frequently 
conftrained  to  follow  in  the  train  of  reafon  and 
virtue. 


MRS. 
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MRS.  ARGAN. 

Well,  well,  puppet,  I am  latisfied.  To  rid  one's 
felf  of  a daughter  is  always  a very  good  thing. 

MONDOR  ( to  Julia ). 

May  I,  my  Julia,  make  you  as  happy  as  you 

now  make  me  ! ?.  . . „ . ... 

, f ■'  V li  k * •- 

Let  me  but  potted  your  affedion,  and  I have 
nothing  more  to  defire. 

NERINA. 

And  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Martin  ? 

MARTIN. 

Quit  my  matter’s  fervice. 

NERINA. 

But  you  mutt  live. 

MARTIN. 

Do  not  trouble  thyfelf  about  that ; I am  a 
man  of  abilities ; I have  been  to  the  univerfity  ! 
I’ll  get  to  be  the  runner  of  fome  minifter;  he 
will  give  me  a place,  and,  when  I have  grown 
fat  in  office.  I’ll  marry  thee  ! 

ARGAN. 

Come,  let  us  celebrate  the  fortunate  conclu- 
sion of  this  happy  day. 


THE  END. 
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E L E G Y 


OF  THE 


CITY  of  BERLIN; 


ADDRESS  ED  TO  THE 


BARON  VON  POLLNITZ* 


ITHER  repair,  daughter  of  heaven,  god- 


defs  of  the  afflicted  and  the  affectionate  ! 
Let  thy  generous  tears  flow  fall  in  pity  to  an 
abandoned  lover  ! Let  thy  hair  difhevelled,  and 
thy  difordered  robes  refemble  mine  ! Be  my  voice 
the  echo  of  thy  plaintive  accents ! fc’Tis  for 
thee  to  ennoble  my  grief,  and  to  impart  a grace 
to  that  defpair  into  which  I am  plunged,  by  the 
mod  perfidious  of  men.  Oh  happy  days,  which 
oft  with  him  I paffed  ! Ye.  do  but  aggravate  my 
vol,  v*  Y pains. 
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pains,  and  to  affliction  add  increafing  gloom, 
when  I compare  you  to  the  forlorn  condition  in 
which  I am  at  prefent  left!  Yes,  beauteous 
days,  during  which  my  hackney-coaches,  fta- 
tioned  and  governed  by  the  high  wifdom  of  my 
lover,  at  each  fhake  upon  my  rough  pavement, 
infpired  joy ; for  thefe  fhakes  feemed  but  the 
bewitching  coquetries  of  my  faithlefs  lover  l 
Days  of  delight,  when  he  was  matter  of  all  the 
ridiculous  ceremonies  which  were  added  in  my 
ttreets,  or  in  my  houfes ! Days  on  which  my 
communicative  Haude  and  Defchamps  * fung 
his  praifes,  in  every  gazette  i Oh  days  of  blifs, 
in  vain  do  I call  you  to  mind!  The  hand  of 
time,  armed  with  his  fatal  fpunge,  has  oblite- 
rated ye  from  the  number  of  exifting  beings,  fo 
that  ye  no  longer  live,  except  in  my  heart. 

Yes,  perfidious  man,  in  this  poor  galled  heart 
thou  art  fo  deeply  engraven  that  nothing  can 
efface  thy  image,  except  the  total  overthrow  of 
my  walls,  and  the  deftruCtion  of  my  towers. 
Neither,  oh  mod  inconftant  of  lovers,  haft  thou 
quitted  me  for  a fuperior  beauty ; like  her  of 
Paris,  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  mod 
perfect,  of  Rome  the  coquette,  of  London  the 
debauched,  of  Amfterdam  the  wealthy,  or  of 

* 35roper  names,  and  doubtlefs,  from  the  text,  editors  of 
tlie  public  papers.  T. 


Vienna 
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Vienna  the  difdainful.  Who  is  it  that  thou  haft 
preferred  to  me?  Who  but  a dwarfifh  drab, 
whofe  name  is  almoft  unkrfown  among  cities ! 
The  Venus  de  Medicis  could  not  be  more  en- 
raged > were  (he  to  behold  the  little  du  Bullion 
preferred  to  herfelf.  And  is  it  thus,  cruel  man, 
that  thou  forgetteft  my  public  purfe,  which  has 
fo  often  been  opened  to  reward  thy  induftry ; 
the  fhops  of  my  traders,  fo  often  ready  to  yield 
all  their  wares  to  thee;  my  new  town,  fo  eager 
to  afford  thee  delightful  retreats  ? — I am  choaked 
with  grief ! But  I (hall  have  the  confjlation  to 
behold  Bareuth  not  better  treated  than  Berlin ; 
and,  when  affliction  (hall  have  fapped  the  foun- 
dation of  all  my  palaces,  when  my  inhabitants, 
thy  creditors,  dial!  all  be  dead  with  hunger, 
from  the  care  which  thou  haft  taken  to  ftrip  and 
leave  them  in  poverty,  then  mayeft  thou  read 
this  mournful  epitaph  upon  my  tomb. 

By  this  deceitful  world  when  left  forlorn, 

O’er  my  remains  in  fruitlefs  grief  thou’lt  mourn. 
Exclaiming  oft,  as  fall  thy  tears  (hall  flow, 

Thy  faith  and  truth,  Berlin,  at  length  I know ! 

ATTESTATION. 

I,  Hippocrates,  by  human  credulity  appoint** 
ed  god  of  phytic.,  acted,  affirm,  cdnfkrm  and 
Y z guarantee 
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guarantee  that,  fince  the  eland efline  departure 
of  the  baron  von  Pbllnitz,  fuch  has  been  the 
grief  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  die  has  neither  been 
able  to  eat  nor  drink  : that  this  fpring,  being  at- 
tacked by  a violent  lownefs  of  fpirits,  (lie  has 
endeavoured  to  drown  herfelf  in  the  Spree  : 
that  we  indeed  have  faved  her  life,  by  phlebo- 
tomy, but  that  fhe  has  fince  become  pallid,  and 
is  afflidted  with  a hedlic  fever,  which  preys  upon 
and  throws  her  into  fuch  violent  heats  that  black 
clouds  of  falt-petre  fume  from  her  head,  to  the 
danger  of  her  life,  and  that  there  will  be  pericu - 
him  in  mora,  fhould  not  her  regretted  lover  en- 
deavour to  remove  her  affiidlion,  by  confefling 
his  errors,  and  yield  her  confolation  by  new  pro* 
reflations  of  fidelity. 

PROPHECY. 

When  the  lion  of  the  eaft  fhall  pafs  through 
Capricorn  and  Canicula,  the  terreflrial  powers 
fhall  be  moved,  the  three-headed  dog  fhall  bark* 
the  elements  fhall  (hake,  and  the  trumpet  of  ru- 
mour fhall  be  heard  in  all  parts,  announcing, 
changes  in  the  univerfe*  Then  fhall  the  bald 
horfe  die  with  famine,  and  the  fwallow  fhall  be 
the  prey  of  the  vulture.  Mortal ! Remember 
thy  end,  which  approaches  ! 
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H E poem  of  the  Henriade  is  known  to 


all  Europe ; the  numerous  editions  which 
have  been  made  of  it  have  difperfed  it  among 
all  nations,  that  poffefs  books,  and  that  are  fo 
far  polifhed  as  t<?  have  a love  for  letters. 

M.  de  Voltaire  is  perhaps  the  only  author  who, 
preferring  the  perfection  of  his  art  to  the  dictates 
of  felf-love,  is  never  weary  of  correcting  his 
faults.  From  the  firft  edition,  when  the  Hen- 
riade appeared  under  the  title  of  Poem e de  la 
Ligue to  the  prefent,  the  author  has  certainly 
railed  himfelf  to  that  point  of  perfetion  which 
men  of  genius,  and  the  mailers  of  their  art, 
have  generally  better  conceived,  in  imagination. 


TO  THE 


* The  League,  a poem. 
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than  they  have  ever  found  it  poflible  to  at- 
tain. 

The  edition  which  is  now  prefented  to  the 
world  is  confiderably  augmented  by  the  author. 
This  is  an  evident  mark  that  the  fertility  of 
his  genius  relembles  an  inexhauftible  fountain ; 
and  that  we  may  always  expeft,  without  being 
deceived,  new  beauties,  and  a progrefs  toward 
perfection,  from  a writer  fo  excellent  as  M.  de 
Voltaire. 

The  difficulties  which  this  prince  of  French 
poetry  had  to  furmount,  when  he  compofed  his 
epic  poem,  are  innumerable.  He  had  the  pre- 
judices of  all  Europe  againft  him,,  and  thofe  of 
his  own  nation,  who  were  of  opinion  that  an 
epic  poem  never  could  fucceed  in  the  French 
language.  He  had  the  mournful  example  of 
his  precurfors,  who  had  all  {tumbled  in  this  rug- 
ged road.  He  had  alfo  to  combat  the  fuperfti- 
tious  refpeCt  which  the  learned  paid  to  Virgil 
and  Homer.  He  had  befide  a feeble  and  deli- 
cate conftitution,  which  would  have  rendered 
any  man  lefs  ardent  than  himfeif  for  the  glory 
of  his  nation  incapable  of  labouring.  In  defpite  « 
of  all  thefe  impediments,  M.  de  Voltaire  has 
accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  though,  at  the  expence 
of  his  fortune,  and  often  of  his  repofe. 

A genius  fo  vaft,  a mind  fo  fublime,  and  a 

man 
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man  fo  laborious  as  M.  de  Voltaire,  would  have 
opened  himfelf  a road  to  the  molt  dignified 
fundtions,  had  he  wifhed  to  depart  from  the 
circle  of  the  fciences  which  he  cultivated,  and 
to  dedicate  his  time  to  fuch  affairs  as  the  intereft 
and  ambition  of  men  have  ufually  called  fub- 
ftantial  employments;  but  he  rather  preferred 
to  follow  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  his  genius 
than  thofe  advantages  which  fortune  muft  have 
granted  him  perforce.  The  progrefs  he  has 
made  perfectly  correfponds  with  his  attempt. 
He  has  done  as  much  honour  to  the  fciences 
as  the  fciences  have  done  to  him.  In  the  Hen- 
riade  we  only  know  him  as  a poet ; but  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  a profound  philofopher,  and  a 
fage  hiftorian. 

The  arts  and  fciences  referable  vaft  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  it  is  aimofc  as  impoffible  for 
11s  to  fubjugate  as  it  was  for  Gsefar  or  for  Alex- 
ander to  conquer  the  world.  Great  abilities  and 
great  application  are  neceffary  to  fubdue  fome 
fmall  diftridt.  For  this  reafon,  men  in  general 
proceed  with  a tortoife  pace  in  their  conquefts 
of  thefe  fcientific  countries.  It  has  happened 
however  with  the  fciences  as  with  the  empires  of 
the  earth  ; they  are  divided  among  an  infinity  of 
petty  fovereigns.  Thefe  petty  fovereigns  united, 
have  compofed  what  are  called  academies ; and 
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as  in  ariftocratical  governments  men  are  found 
who  are  born  with  fuperior  intelligence,  and 
who  rife  pre-eminent  to  their  rivals,  fo  enlight- 
ened ages  have  produced  men  who  have  concen- 
tred in  themfelves  fciences  which  might  have  af- 
forded fufficient  employment  to  forty  thinking 
beings.  Such,  in  their  day,  were  Leibnitz  and 
Fontenelle,  and  fuch  at  prefent  is  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. There  is  no  fcience  which  does  not  come 
within  the  fphere  of  his  activity ; and,  from  the 
moft  fublime  geometry  to  poetry,  all  have  been 
fubjeCted  to  the  power  of  his  genius. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  world,  and 
whoever  has  read  the  works  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
will  eafiiy  conceive  it  was  impoffible  he  fhould 
be  fpared  by  envy.  Superior  merit  added  to  ex- 
tenfive  fame  are  generally  revolting  to  the  half- 
learned,  the  amphibious  beings  between  erudi- 
tion and  ignorance.  The  creatures,  being  them- 
felves deftitute  of  talents,  proudly  ill  treat  thofe 
whom  they  think  their  inferiors,  and  obftinately 
perfecute  that  fplendour  by  which  they  are 
eclipfed.  Malice  and  detraction,  ingratitude  and 
hatred,  leagued  themfelves,  as  foon  as  they  were 
able,  againfL  M.  de  Voltaire.  Thereas  no  kind 
of  perfecution  which  he  has  not  endured  ; and 
thofe  magidrates  who,  in  behalf  of  their  own 
glory,  ought  p have  afforded  him  protection, 

have 
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have  cowardly  abandoned  him  to  the  male- 
volence of  men  who,  by  their  crimes,  have  been 
rendered  his  enemies, 

Nbtwithftanding  the  numerous  fciences  which 
divided  the  time  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  frequent  infirmities,  and  the  vexa- 
tions which  the  unworthily  envious  have  occa- 
fioned  him,  he  has  brought  his  Henriade  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  no  other  poem  that 
l am  acquainted  with,  ever  attained. 

All  poffible  fagacity  is  found  in  the  conduct 
and  plan  of  the  Henriade.  The  author  has  pro- 
fited by  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
againft  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  books  of  the 
Iliad  have  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other, 
by  which  they  have  deferved  the  epithet  of 
Rhapfodies.  In  the  Henriade  we  find  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  parts ; they  form 
but  one  fubjeCt,  divided,  according  to  the  order 
of  time,  into  ten  principal  aCtions.  The  de- 
nouement of  the  Henriade  is  natural  : it  is  the 
converfion  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  entrance  into 
Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  the 
league  that  diilurbed  France.  And  here  the 
French  poet  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  Latin, 
who  does  not  terminate  the  Eneid  in  fo  intereft- 
ing  a manner  as  he  begins:  what  follows  are  but 
fparks  from  that  beautiful  fire  which  the  reader 
i admired 
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admired  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem.  We 
might  fay  that  Virgil  wrote  the  firft  book  in  the 
fervour  of  his  youth,  and  that  he  compofed  the 
latter  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  expiring 
imagination,  and  half-extinguifhed  ardour  of 
the  mind,  no  longer  permit  the  warrior  to  be  a 
hero,  nor  tlie  poet  to  difplay  his  genius. 

Though  the  French  poet  may,  in  fome  paf- 
fages,  imitate  Homer  and  Virgil,  there  is  cer- 
tainly fomething  original  in  the  imitation,  and  in 
which  we  fee  that  the  judgment  of  the  French 
is  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  poet.  Compare  the  defeent  of  Ulyfies 
into  hell  with  the  feventh  book  of  the  Henriade, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  is  enriched 
by  numerous  beauties,  for  which  M.  de  Voltaire 
is  only  indebted  to  himfelf.  The  fingle  thought 
of  attributing  to  the  dreams  of  Henry  IV.  al{ 
that  he  fees  in  heaven  and  in  hell,  and  all  that 
is  prognofticated  to  him  in  the  temple  of  fate, 
is  alone  worth  the  whole  Iliad  ; for  the  dream 
of  Henry  IV.  brings  every  thing*  which  happens 
to  him  within  the  rules  of  probability;  whereas 
the  defeent  of  UlyfTes  into  hell  is  deflitute  of  all 
the  pleafing  incidents  which  might  impart  an 
^ir  of  reality  to  the  ingenious  fidlion  of  Homer. 

All  the  epifodesof  the  Henriade  are  properly 
placed.  Art  is  fo  well  concealed  by  the  author^ 
and  appears  fo  truly  nature,  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  difccvered ; and  we  might  fay  that  the 
flowers  which  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  has 
produced,  and  which  embellifh  every  part  of  the 
poefn,  are  placed  there  from  neceftity.  None 
of  the  trifling  details  are  found  which  con- 
tinually recur  in  fo  many  other  authors;  and 
with  whom  fterility  and  bombaft  fupply  the 
place  of  genius.  M.  de  Voltaire  applies  himfelf 
to  defcribe,  in  an  interefting  manner,  pathetic 
fubje£ts,  and  he  poflefles  the  grand  art  of  mov- 
ing the  pafTions.  Such  are  the  affecting  paffages 
that  relate  the  death  of  Coligni,  the  aftafti nation 
of  Valois,  the  combat  of  the  youthful  Dailli,  the 
adieu  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  beautiful  Ga- 
brielle  d’Etrees,  and  the  death  of  the  brave 
D’Aumale.  We  are  agitated  every  time  we  read. 
In  a word,  the  author  only  dwells  on  interefting 
parts,  and  paffes  lightly  over  thofe  which  would 
but  lengthen  his  poem.  There  is  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  in  the  Henriade. 

The  marvellous  which  the  author  has  em- 
ployed cannot  fhock  any  judicious  reader  : all 
is  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  according 
to  the  fyftem  of  religion. 

All  the  allegories  which  are  found  in  this 
poem  are  new.  Here  policy,  which  refides  at 
the  Vatican,  the  temple  of  love,  true  religion, 
the  virtues,  difeord,  all  the  vices,  all  exift,  all 
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are  animated  by  the  pencil  of  M.  de  Voltaire* 
They  are  fo  many  pictures  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  connoideurs,  furpafs  all  that  the  mader- 
drokes  of  Caracci  and  Pouflin  have  produced. 

I have  dill  to  fpeak  of  the  poetry  of  the  dyle, 
the  part  which  properly  charadterifes  the  poet. 
The  French  language  never  acquired  fo  much 
force  as  it  has  done  in  the  Henriade.  Dignity 
is  every  where  difcoverable.  The  author  rifes 
with  infinite  ardour  to  the  fublime,  and  when 
he  falls  it  is  with  grace  and  majedy.  What 
warmth  is  there  in  his  traits,  what  force  in  his 
characters  and  defcriptions,  and  how  noble  are 
his  details  ! The  combat  of  the  young  Turenne 
mud  excite  the  admiration  of  readers  in  all  ages. 
In  depidting  the  art  of  defence,  in  the  thruds 
given,  parried,  retorted,  and  received,  it  was 
that  M.  de  Voltaire  chiefly  met  with  impedi- 
ments in  the  genius  of  his  language.  He  ac- 
quitted himfelf  however  with  all  poffible  glory. 
He  tranfports  the  reader  to  the  deld  of  battle, 
and  we  rather  think  we  behold  a combat  than 
read  the  defcription  of  one  in  verfe. 

With  refpedl  to  found  morality,  and  beauty 
of  fentiment,.  all  that  can  be  defired  is  to  be 
found  in  this  poem.  The  fage  valour  of 
Henry  IV.  as  well  as  his  generofity  and  hu- 
manity, ought  , to  remain  exemplary  to  all 
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kings,  and  to  all  heroes,  who  fometimes  with 
infenlibility  pique  themfelves  on  their  rigour 
and  brutality  toward  thofe  whom  the  defliny  of 
kingdoms,  or  the  chance  of  war,  has  reduced 
beneath  their  power.  Let  fuch  be  informed, 
by  the  way,  that  true  grandeur  neither  confifts 
in  inflexibility  nor  in  tyranny  ; but  rather  in 
fentiments  like  the  following,  which  the  author, 
with  fo  much  dignity,  exprefles. 

Arnitie,  don  du  ciel,  plaiiir  de  grandes  ames, 

Arnitie,  que  les  rois,  ces  illuftres  ingrats, 

Sont  afTez  malheureux  pourne  connoitre  pas.* 

The  charadler  of  Philip  de  Mornay  may  like- 
wife  be  ranked  among  the  mailer  ilrokes  of  the 
Henriade.  It  is  a character  totally  new.  Aphilo- 
fophic  warrior,  a humane  foldier,  and  a true 
courtier,  without  flattery.  An  aflemblage  of 
virtues  fo  rare  muil  merit  our  applaufe.  For  this 
reafon,  the  author  dug  deep  into  a mine  fo  rich* 
How  do  I love  to  contemplate  Philip  de  Mor- 
nay, the  faithful  friend  and  iloic,  by  the  fide  of 
his  young  and  valiant  mailer,  every  where  repel- 
ling, but  never  infliding,  death  ! Such  philo- 
fophic  forbearance  is  very  diftant  from  the  man- 

* Oh  friendfhip,  Heaven’s  gift,  delight  of  mighty  mind*. 
Which  kings,  illuftrious  and  ungrateful  kings, 

Are  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  know. 
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ners  of  our  age ; and  it  is  deplorable,  the  good 
of  mankind  confidered,  that  a charader  fo  noble 
as  that  of  this  fage  fhould  only  be  the  phantom 
of  reafon. 

The  Henriade  breathes  nothing  but  humanity; 
this  virtue,  fo  neceftary  to  princes,  or  rather  the 
only  one  they  can  poftefs,  is  inceflantly  excited 
by  M.  de  Voltaire.  He  pourtrays  the  victorious 
king  who  pardons  the  vanquifhed ; he  conduds 
his  hero  to  the  walls  of  Paris ; where,  inftead 
of  hacking  the  rebellious  city,  he  furnifhes  the 
aliments  neceftary  for  exiftence  to  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  afftided  by  the  moft  dreadful  famine. 

On  the  reverfe,  he  paints  in  the  moft  glowing 
colours  the  dreadful  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  unheard-of  cruelty  withwhichCharlesIX. 
haftened  the  death  of  his  wretched  calviniftical 
fubjeds.  The  gloomy  politics  of  Philip  II. 
the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  Sixtus  V.  the 
lethargic  indolence  of  the  race  of  Valois,  and 
the  weakneftes  which  love  occafioned  Henry  IV. 
to  be  guilty  of,  are  eftimated  at  their  juft  worth, 
M.  de  Voltaire  accompanies  all  thefe  recitals  by 
fhort  but  excellent  reiledions,  which  muft  aid 
to  form  the  judgment  of  youth,  and  impart  to- 
them  fuch  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  as  they  ought 
to  conceive. 

The  author  of  the'  poem  every  where  reeom- 
2.  mends 
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mends  fidelity  to  the  people  toward  their  laws, 
and  their  fovereigns.  He  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  the  prefident  Harlai,  whofe  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  matter  merited  fuch  a reward.  He 
has  done  the  fame  for  the  counfellors  Britton, 
Larchet,  and  T ardif,  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  factious.  This  furnifhed  the  author  with 
the  following  refle&ion. 

Vos  noms,  toujours  fameux,  vivront  dans  la  memoire  ; 

Et  qui  meurt  pour  fon  roi  meurt  toujours  avec  gloire  *. 

The  difcourfe  of  Poitiers,  to  the  factious,  is 
as  beautiful  from  the  juttnefs  of  its  fentiment  as 
from  the  power  of  its  eloquence.  The  author 
makes  the  grave  magiftrate  fpeak  in  the  afiembly 
of  the  league,  and  courageoutty  oppofe  the  de- 
ttgn  of  the  rebels,  who  were  defirous  to  ele6t  a 
king  among  themfelves.  He  refers  them  to  the 
legal  dominion  of  their  fovereign,  of  which  they 
wi(hed  to  be  rid.  He  condemns  all  the  virtues  of 
the  feditious,  not  excepting  their  warlike  deeds, 
ttnce  they  became  criminal  the  moment  they 
were  active  againft  their  king.  But  nothing 
I am  able  to  fay  can  approach  the  excellence  of 
this  difcourfe.  It  mutt  be  read  with  attention. 

* Ydur  names  fhall  moll  renown’d  in  hift’ry  live  ; 

He  dies  with  fame  who  dies  to  ferve  his  king. 

VOL.  V,  Z 
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I only  endeavour  to  point  out  beauties  to  the 
reader,  whofe  notice  they  might  efcape. 

I come  ,to  the  religious  war  which  is  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  the  Henriade.  The  author  naturally 
mud  expofe  the  abufes  which  the'  fuperftitious 
and  the  fanatical  ufually  make  of  religion ; for 
we  may  remark,  I know  not  by  what  fatality, 
that  thefe  kind  of  wars  have  always  been  more 
bloody,  and  more  obftinate,  than  thofe  which 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  princes, 
or  the  intractability  of  fubjeCts.  And,  as  fana- 
ticifm  and  fuperftition  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
the  engines  of  the  detedable  policy  of  the.  great 
and  the  clergy,  it  was  neceflary  to  throw  up  an 
oppofng  mound.  The  author  has  exerted  the 
whole  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  every  thing  which 
eloquence  and  poetry  could  fupply,  that  he  might 
expofe  the  folly  of  our  anceflors'  to  the  eyes  of 
their  defendants,  and  thereby  preferve  us  from 
their  effects.  He  wifhed  to  difencumber  foldiers 
and  camps  of  punctilious  arguments,  and  the 
fubtleties  of  the  fchools,  and  fend  them  back  to 
the  pedantic  and  the  fcholaftic  tribe.  He  was 
defirous  eternally  to  wreft  the  holy  fword  from 
the  hand  of  mankind,  which  they  receive  at  the 
altar,  and  with  which  they  unpitying  maffacre 
their  brethren.  In  a word,  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  fociety  conflitute  the  principal  aim  of 

the 
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the  poem,  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  the  author 
fo  often  bids  us  beware  of  the  cragged  and  dan- 
gerous road  of  fanaticifm  and  falfe  zeal.  * 

It  appears,  however,  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
that  religious  wars  are  no  longer  in  faffinon; 
and  thus  affuredly  there  is  a folly  the  lcfs  in  the 
world.  But  I will  venture  to  affirm  we  are  in 
part  indebted  for  this  to  that  fpirit  of  philofophy 

which  for  fome  years  has  acquired  influence  in 

% 

Europe.  The  more  men  are  enlightened  the 
lefs  are  they  fuperftitious.  It  was  very  different 
with  the  age  in  which  Henry  IV.  lived.  Monkifh 
ignorance,  which  furpaffes  all  imagination,  and 
the  barbarifm  of  men  who  were  unacquainted 
with  any  other  ernployment  than  that  of  going 
to  hunt,  or  to  maffacre  each  other,  gave  accels 
to  the  moft  palpable  errors.  Mary  of  Medicis 
and  the  faffious  princes  might  therefore,  with 
the  greater  facility,  abufe  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  fince  thefe  people  were  rude,  blind,  and 
ignorant. 

The  polifhed  ages,  which  have  beheld  fciences 
flourifh,  afford  us  no  examples  of  religious  nor 
of  feditious  wars.  In  the  fortunate  times  of  the 
Roman  empire,  I mean  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Auguffus,  the  whole  empire,  which  was 
compofed  of  almofl  two  thirds  of  the  earth,  was 
tranquil  and  undifturbed.  Men  abandoned  the 
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interefts  of  religion  to  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  be  thus  employed ; and  preferred  peace,  plea- 
fure,  and  ftudy,  to  the  ambitious  rage  of  deftroy- 
ing  each  other,  for  the  fignification  of  a word, 
for  their  own  felffth  purpofes,  or  for  the  fatal 
attainment  of  fame. 

The  age  of  Louis  the  Great,  which  may, 
without  flattery,  be  equalled  to  that  of  Au- 
guftus,  will  likewife  furnilh  an  example  of  a 
happy  and  tranquil  reign,  with  refpecft  to  in- 
ternal government.  Unfortunately  indeed  it 
was  troubled,  toward  the  clofe,  by  the  afcen- 
clency  which  father  Le  Tellier  acquired  over  the 
mind  cf  Louis  XIV.  who  began  to  decline.  But 
this  was,  'properly,  the  work  of  an  individual ; 
nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  an  age  in  itfelf  fo  fruit- 
ful in  great  men,  except  withmanifeft  injuftice. 

The  fciences  have  always  contributed  to  hu- 
manize mankind,  by  rendering  them  more  mild, 
more  juft,  and  lefs  addicfted  to  violence.  They 
are  at  leaft  as  active  as  the  laws,  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  fociety  and  the  happinefs  of  nations. 
This  amiable  and  gentle  mode  of  thinking  in- 
fenfibly  communicates  itfelf  from  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  arts  and  fciences  to  the  public  and 
the  vulgar.  It  pafles  from  the  court  to  the  city, 
and  from  the  city  to  the  provinces.  We  then 
are  convinced  Nature  certainly  did  not  form  us 

that 
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that  we  fhould  exterminate  each  other  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ; but  on  the  contrary  that  we 
fhould  aid  one  another  in  our  mutual  wants; 
that  misfortune,  infirmity,  and  death,  are  in 
continual  purfuit  of  us,  and  that  to  multiply  the 
caufes  of  our  miferies  and  our  deftrudion,  were 
madnefs  in  the  extreme. 

We  perceive,  in  defpite  of  the  difference 
of  rank,  the  equality  which  Nature  has  placed 
among  all  men,  and  the  necefjity  there  is  that 
we  fhould  live  united  in  peace,  be  we  of  what 
nation  or  what  opinion  we  may.  We  learn  that 
friendfhip  and  compaflion  are  univerfal  duties  : 
in  a word,  refledion  correds  all  the  defeds  of 
temperament. 

Such  is  the  true  ufe  of  the  fciences,  and  fuch 
confequently  ought  to  be  our  obligations  toward 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  cultivated,  and  who  en- 
deavour to  advance  their  promotion  among  us. 
M.  de  Voltaire,  who  embraces  all  thefe  fciences, 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  merit  a part  of  the 
public  gratitude,  which  part  is  the  greater  be- 
'caufe  he  lives  and  labours  only  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  This  refledion,  and  the  defire  I have 
always  had  to  pay  homage  to  truth,  have  induced 
me  to  procure  the  prefent  edition  for  the  public. 

I have  taken  every  care,  which  depended  on 
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me,  to  render  it  worthy  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  and 
of  his  readers. 

In  a word,  I have  thought  that  to  befcow 
marks  of  efteem  on  that  admirable  author  was 
in  fotne  manner  to  do  honour  to  our  age,  and 
that  at  lead  pofterity  would  continually  repeat — * 
cc  If  the  prefent  century  have  produced  cele- 
“ brated  men  it  has  acknowledged  their  excel- 
“ lence;  nor  were  thofe  whom  their  merits  and 
cc  their  talents  raifed  fuperior  to  vulgar  and  even 
“ to  great  men  fuffered  to  be  opprefled  by  envy 
“ and  fa6tion.,> 
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TANTALUS  A LABRIS  SITIENS  FUGIENTIA  CAPTAT 
FLUMINA. 


Addrefs  and  Hiflory  or  Statement  of  the  Cafe, 
by  way  of  Prologue . 


ADDRESS. 


IMPARTIAL  READER, 

I AM  a Jew,  and  the  perfon  againfi;  whom  I 
plead  is  a poet ; his  name  is  Arouet  de  Vol- 
taire. The  fubjed  of  my  fuit,  which  I take  the 
liberty  to  fubmit  to  your  judgment,  may  de- 
velope  his  charader,  and  let  you  perceive  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  have  him  for  an  opponent. 
I fhall  not  endeavour,  like  him,  to  feduce  the 
public,  by  addrefling  a memorial  to  my  judges 
abounding  with  falfehoods,  and  fads  intirely  op- 
polite  to  the  proofs  given  in  by  each  party,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  high  chancellor.  I 
fhall  not,  like  him,  knock  at  every  door  to  pre- 
fent  this  flatement  of  my  cafe,  in  perfon. 

I cannot,  like  him,  borrow  a black  drefs  from 
a bookfeller,  in  which  to  go  to  court  and  throw 

myfelf 
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tnyfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  princes  and  princeffes 
to  impiore  their  prote&ion.  I am  not,  like  him, 
fo  ill  advifed  as  to  prefcribe  to  my  judges  the 
mode  of  conduct  they  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
purfue.  I never  will  venture,  like  him,  to  erafe 
words  from  a note  of  hand,  and  to  add  whole 
lines  to  the  prejudice  of  my  adverfary.  In  fine, 
I never  (hall  have  the  effrontery  to  tax  my  judges 
with  ignorance,  and  to  pretend  it  is  their  duty, 
in  order  to  protect  my  reputation,  to  change 
laws  made  for  the  good  of  fociety,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  weak  againft  the  ftrong,  and  the  man 
of  inferior  property  againft  him  who  lives  in 
opulence.  No,  juft  and  penetrating  Public,  I 
refpeft  you  too  much  to  imagine  I can  impofe 
upon  you,  or  by  falfehoods  to  render  myfelf 
liable  to  merit  your  indignation,  your  indiffer- 
ence in  my  behalf,  and  your  contempt.  I am  a 
merchant,  and  two  thou  fan  d crowns  neither  can 
ruin  me  nor  make  my  fortune  ; for  that  depends 
on  the  good  or  ill  opinion  you  may  entertain 
of  the  trade  in  which  I am  engaged. 

I fwear  by  all  that  is  moft  facred,  by  you 
yourfelves,  that  I neither  add  nor  diminifh  to 
the  cireumftances  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
complaints  that  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay 
before  his  majefty  againft  Voltaire,  and  to  the 
law-ftiit  into  which  I have  been  compelled,  by 
7 . the 
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the  unworthy  procedure  of  the  mod  fordid  and 
deteftable  of  poets  and  of  men.  I fpeak  of  the 
author  of  the  Henriade.  Pardon,  indulgent  Pub- 
lic, expreffions  didated  by  the  afflidion  of  an  un- 
fortunate youth ; who,  in  confequence  of  the  cruel 
vengeance  of  Voltaire  againft  the  fon,  has  lately 
loft  what  was  deareft  to  him  in  the  whole  world, 
a father  who  loved,  and  who  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by,  his  children;  of  whom  he  alone  con- 
ftituted  the  happinefs  ; a father  who  was  a good 
citizen,  and  I will  not  fcruple  to  lay  efteem- 
cd  by  all  perfons  to  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  known.  Yes,  for  fuch  a father,  whom  in- 
gratitude, avarice,  and  knavery  the  moft  notori- 
ous has  lately  robbed  me  of,  for  ever  fhall  I weep. 
My  fudden  imprifonment  by  the  guards,  con- 
trived by  Voltaire,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
high  chancellor,  was  as  fuddenly  the  death  of 
this  father.  And  will  M.  de  Voltaire  ftill  con- 
tinue fo  void  of  feeling  as  to  hear  the  complaints 
and  cries  of  feveral  orphans,  and  to  behold  the 
tears,  the  mournful  afflidion,  the  defolation, 
the  defpair  of  a whole  family,  when  thefe  have 
all  been  the  work  of  the  cheating  arts  of  the 
fieur  de  Voltaire  ? 

Pardon,  once  more,  pardon  me,  indulgent 
Public;  my  grieved  heart  makes  me  forget  the 
refped  I owe  you.  It  is  for  you  to  fpeak  of 

my 
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my  caufe ; it  is  for  you  to  weep  the  irreparable 
lofs  I have  fuftained,  by  the  death  of  fo  good  a 
father.  Yet  what  man  among  you  is  fo  flony- 
hearted  a floic  as  to  condemn  me  for  the  tears 
with  which  I (tain  this  paper  ? 


HISTORY  of  the  CASE. 


N the  23d  of  November,  1750,  M.  de 


Voltaire  Cent  forme  to  Potfdam,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  I fhould  go,  on  ,his  behalf,  to  Dref^ 
den,  to  purchafe  fteuer  bills  '*  at  thirty-five  per 
cent  below  par.  I anfwered  the  faid  fieur  de 
Voltaire  that  fuch  a kind  of  tranfa&ion  could 
not  fail  to  give  difpleafure  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ; 
on  which  he  protefted  he, was  too  prudent  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  without  the  con  fen  t of  his 
majefty ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  I executed 
my  commiflion  well,  and  could  procure  him 
bills,  at  thirty-five  per  cent  below  par,  I might 
depend  upon  his  protection,  and  allure  myfelf 
of  a title  which  would  be  exceedingly  flattering 
to  me. 

Such-like  hopes  induced  me  to  accept  a letter 
of  exchange,  for  forty  thoufand  livres,  drawn 
upon  Paris ; another  of  four  thoufand  crowns, 
upon  the  Jew  Ephraim;  and  a third,  of  four 

* Bills  iffiied  by  the  court  of  Saxony  for  the  debts  of  go- 
vernment, and  which  were  purchafed  at  a very  low  price. 
The  king  himfelf  trafficked  largely  in  thefe  bills.  See  Han- 
wav,  vol.  i.  p.  444.  Lon.  Quarto,  ,762. 
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thoufand  four  hundred  and  four  crowns,  on  my 
father.  At  length,  according  to  the  ftipulations 
we  had  entered  into,  I put  fome  diamonds  into 
his  hands,  which  he  kept  as  fecurity  for  the  fum 
of  eighteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
crowns,  which  he  intruded  to  me  before  I de- 
, parted  for  Drefden. 

The  Jew  Ephraim  refufed  to  pay  me  the  four 
thoufand,  faying  he  had  no  money,  belonging 
to  the  fieur  Voltaire.  The  latter  fent  his  fer- 
vant  feveral  times,  and  at  length  commanded 
him  not  to  leave  me  till  I had  departed  from 
the  city.  The  day  after  I was  gone,  Ephraim 
reprefented  to  him  tliat  he  had  done  wrong  to 
employ  me  in  an  affair  concerning  which  I cer- 
tainly fhould  not  give  myfelf  any  trouble ; for 

that  I often  fold  diamonds  to  the  court  of  Dref- 

♦ 

den,  and  that  it  was  very  probable  he  fliould 
be  betrayed  by  me.  Ephraim  at  the  fame  time 
offered  to  procure  him  {leuer  bills  to  the  value 
of  thirty  thoufand  crowns,  without  requiring 
either  money  or  a letter  of  exchange,  till  he 
fliould  fil'd  have  delivered  in  the  bills,  and  only 
requeding  the  honour  of  his  protection,  which, 
at  a firnilar  price,  is  never  refufed  by  the  fi eur 
Voltaire. 

This  offer  of  the  Jew  Ephraim  occafioned  Vol- 
taire to  repent  of  the  commiffion  he  had  given 

me. 
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.me,  and  induced  him,  without  my  knowledge,  by 
the  next  pod,  to  proteft  the  letter  of  exchange 
for  the  forty  thoufand  livres,  which  he  had  given 
me  to  negociate,  drawn  upon  Paris,  and  which 
I really  had  negociated,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Ho- 
man of  Leipfic.  I am  in  poiTefTion  of  a paper 
figned  by  the  fieur  Voltaire,  in  which  it  is  faid 
I was  not  to  be  accountable  for  the  letter  of  ex- 
change for  forty  thoufand  livres,  before  the  14th 
of  December.  The  letter  was  notwithftanding 
protefted,  on  the  1 2th  of  this  month,  by  the 
order  of  the  fieur  Voltaire,  at  Paris. 

I was  informed  of  all  this  on  my  return  from 
Drefden,  and  I reproached  the  fieur  Voltaire 
with  the  infinite  injury  this  proteft  would  be  of 
to  me,  in  my  mercantile  tranfadlions.  I repre- 
fented  to  him  that  he  would  have  ruined  me  paft 
refource,  had  I been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
purchafed  bills ; that  the  ill  intention  he  had  to 
bring  me  into  trouble,  by  protefting  the  letter  of 
exchange,  which  I had  only  accepted  to  oblige 
him,  was  eafily  vifible  in  the  manner  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ; I not  having,  like  him,  any  protection 
powerful  enough  to  guard  me  againft  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a traffic. 

The  fieur  Voltaire  replied  that  I had  been 
too  dilatory  in  ferving  him,  in  an  affair  that  re- 
quired fuch  hafte ; that  every  ftcp  I took  was 

fraudu- 
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fraudulent;  that  it  was  my  duty  to  endeavour 
to  make  reparation  ; that  nothing  was  more  eafy 
than  to  purchafe  fteuer  bills,  at  the  current  price, 
by  perfons  on  the  fpot;  and  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly diflatisfied  to  meet  me  again  without  any 
fuch  bills,  which  he  certainly  would  have  kept. 

Hereupon  I informed  him  it  was  impoflible 
I fhould  overlook  this  affair,  without  laying  my 
complaints  ; and,  to  appeafe  me,  he  told  me  he 
would  procure  me  fufficient  recompenfe,  and 
that  he  would  pay  the  expences  of  the  proteft, 
as  well  as  of  my  journey.  With  refped  to  my 
trouble,  and  lofs  of  time,  he  faid  I fhould  be 
fatisfied,  and  that  he  would  begin  by  purchafing 
the  brilliants  which  I had  left  with  him  during 
my  abfence;  for  that  he  had  worn  them  at  Potf- 
dam,  on  his  crofs,  and  on  his  theatrical  drefs. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Berlin, 
he  bought  brilliants  to  the  amount  of  three  thou* 
fand  crowns  of  me,  and  I returned  him  the  ba- 
lance for  the  futn  of  four  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  crowns,  which  had  been  afligned  to 
fne  by  him  on  my  father.  Acquittances  were 
reciprocally  given  on  this  occafion,  after  which 
we  neither  of  us  had  any  claim  on  the  other  re- 
fpefting  thefe  brilliants;  the  prQtefted  letter, 
and  the  infinite  damage  which  it  did  me  in  trade 
excepted. 


Three 
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Three  days  after  the  purchafe  had  been  made 
the  fieur  Voltaire  again  fent  to  me  for  rings  to- 
the  value  of  two  thoufand  crowns,  and  deli  red 
me  to  call  upon  him  in  a few  days.  In  the  in* 
terim,  he  dehred  me  to  let  him  have  fome  fur- 
niture. Accordingly,  I fent  him  a large  look- 
ing-glafs,  and  went  to  him  to  requeft  he  would 
conclude  the  lafl  agreement,  or  reilore  my  dia- 
monds. 

The  fieur  Voltaire  ihut*up  the  glafs  in  his 
chamber,  and  told  me  he  would  neither  pay  me 
for  the  rings  nor  the  glafs,  but  that  he  would 
keep  them  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  too  hafly 
bargain  which  he  pretended  he  had  made  with 
me  before  ; although  the  brilliants  for  which  he 
gave  three  thoufand  crowns  had  been  taxed  by 
M.  Reclam,  before  the  agreement  was  conclud- 
ed. At  the  fame  time  he  forcibly  took  a ring 
from  my  finger  in  the  palace.  His  fervant, 
named  Picard,  was  prefent.  He  afterward  fhut 
the  door1  in  my  face,  and  bad  me  go  and  com- 
plain where  I pleafed. 

On  the  morrow,  Voltaire  came,  with  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  king’s  fervice,  de fired  him 
to  judge  between  us,  and  untreated  him  to  bring 
me  to  his  houfe.  Scarcely  had  I entered  before. 
Voltaire,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, purfued  me  about  the  chamber,  feized  me 

vol.  v.  A a by 
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by  the  throat,  calling  me  a knave,  and  told  me 
1 did  not  know  the  perfon  with  whom  I had  to. 
do.  He  added  that  he  had  the  power  to  throw 
me  into  a dungeon  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
but  that  his  clemency  would  however  pardon 
my  crimes,  if  I would  take  back  the  brilliants 
which  I had  fold  him,  and  reftore  the  three  thou- 
fand  crowns,  and  ail  the  writings-that  had  palled 
between  us.  I replied  this  could  not  be ; and 
added,  he  would  not  have  bought  the  brilliants 
if  he  had  not  found  the  purchafe  to  his  advan- 
tage ; and  the  more  efpecially  as  they  had  been 
taxed  previous  to  the  purchafe. 

Voltaire  in  his  fury  would  have  ill  treated  me, 
and  I left  the  chamber  to  go  and  lay  my  com- 
plaints before  his  majefty.  Highly  angry  at  the 
proceeding  of  Voltaire,  the  king  fent  me  to  the 
high  chancellor,  with  orders  to  judge  the  caufe 
with  rigorous  impartiality.  I have  already  con- 
fronted the  fieur  Voltaire  at  two  fittings.  His 
fervant  Picard  has  already  on  oath  given  him  the 
lie,  relative  to  his  denial  of  having  taken  the 
ring  by  force,  I fummon  him  to  produce  the 
agreements  that  were  made  between  us,  and  he 
affirms  he  has  no  agreements ; but  that  he  en- 
trufted  the  fum  of  eighteen  thoufand  and  thirty 
crowns  to  me,  without  requiring  the  lead:  fecu- 
rity;  which  is  very  like  the  a£t  of  Voltaire. 
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He  farther  affirms  that  he  gave  me  this  fum 
to  purchafe  diamonds  and  furs,  at  Drefden,  at 
the  current  price,  and  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
crowns  each.  I proved  to  him,  by  various  notes 
and  orders,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  that  every 
thing  I have  advanced  is  truth,  and  he  is  dar- 
ing enough  to  reply  that  thefe  notes  and  orders 
have  been  fnatched  up  by  me,  after  he  had 
thrown  them  into  the  fire.  I gave  him  a bill 
which  begins,  “ I have  fold  the  following  articles 
ci  to  Mr.  &c.”  and  he  has  rewritten  all  the 
lines  that  the  writing  might  referable  his ; and 
has  added,  at  the  top  of  the  bills,  “ for  the  pay- 
“ ment  of  three  thoufand  crowns  flipulated  by 
“ me.”  This  laconic  flyle  was  fitted  tothefmall 
fpace  which  was  left  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  where 
he  has  erafed  the  accent  of  the  e from  the  word 
taxe  * and  has  added  ables  to  make  the  words 
hr  Mans  taxable  s\ . He  could  not  a£l  in  like 
manner  by  the  word  eftime  j becaufe  it  was  too 
near  the  words  that  follow.  This  contradiction, 
the  flyle,  the  different  colour  of  the  ink,  the  lame 
form  of  the  letters,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
phrafe  J'ai  vendu  § by  a capital  J,  fufficiently 
attefl'his  crime. 

* Taxed. 

f Taxable  brilliants, 
j:  Efteemed. 

§ I have  fold. 

Aaj  I prefent 
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I prefent  the  certificate  which  accompanied 
the  diamonds  that  were  fent  to  be  taxed  by  Re- 
clam, and  this  he  dares  to  difavow.  He  pro- 
duces another  tax,  which  was  made  by  five 
workmen,  who  are  all  of  them  perfons  who  work 
only  for  Ephraim,  and  who  have  taxed  the  bill 
according  to  the  orders  given  them  by  Ephraim. 

Juft  and  refpedtable  Public,  what  ought  my 
claims  to  be  ? To  you  I appeal.  Forget  for  a 
moment  the  immortal  works  of  the  poet  and  the 
philofopher,  and  do  you  pronounce  fentence. 
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Gulp-all,  the  Tantalus  at  Law. 

Mammon,  the  Genius  of  Gulp-all. 

Ishmael,  a Jew  and  a Jeweller. 

Rabinet,  another  Jeweller,  the  Son  of  Ifhmael. 
Bottomless,  the  Judge, 

Clutch,  Firft  Serjeant. 

Swallow,  Second  Serjeant. 

Crispin,  the  Valet  of  Gulp-all. 

Puff-paste,  Counfel  for  Gulp-all* 

Waver,  Counfel  for  Rabinet. 

Guards. 

* To  juftify  what  perhaps  might  otherwife  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  burlefque  affectation,  the  following  is  the  French 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Angoule-tout,  Tantaleen  Proces. 

Mammon,  Genie  d’ Angoule-tout. 

Ismael,  Juif  Jouaillier. 

Rabinet,  Jouaillier  Juif,  fils  d’lfmael. 

Abime  Louche,  Confeiller  de  Juftice. 
Gripe-par-tout,  I.  Serjent. 

Avaloire,  II.  Serjent. 

Crispin,  Valet  d’Angoule-tout. 

Boudinet,  Avocat  d’Angoule-tout. 

Branlefin,  Avocat  de  Rabinet. 

Garde  de  Soldats. 
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SCENE  I. 


gulp-all  ( embracing  Mammon ), 

OM  E to  my  arms,  my  beloved  Mammon, 


Forfake  me  not.  Thou  art  the  deareft 
thing  I have  on  earth,  the  fupport  of  my  age, 
and  my  folace.  Without  thee  what  were  a If 
my  wit  arid  genius  ? Thou  alone  canft  conftitut; 
my  happincfs.  Deprived  of  thy  aid  my  works 
would  fink  in  the  ftreams  of  Lethe,  and  eternal 
forgetfulnefs.  But  thanks  to  thy  favours,  I 
have  no  fuch  fears.  The  great  difcover  charms 
in  all  I write ; my  name  is  renowned,  honoured, 
and  known  even  to  the  printer  and  the  printer’s 
devil.  Come  therefore  to  my  arms ; thou  canft 
infpire  me  with  rhimes,  and  diftate  the  fublimeft 


Gulp-all,  Mammon 


A a 4 


verfe. 
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verfe.  Wherefore  art  thou  filent  ? Wherefore 
feemeft  thou  at  fault  ? 

MAMMON. 

Sir,  I am  covered  with  ruft  from  head  to  foot. 

GULP-ALL. 

. How ! 

MAMMON. 

Continually  am  I left  a folitary  hermit.  If 
you  are  viilted,  I am  kept  reclufe.  Even  when 
your  moft  intimate  friends  are  with  you,  I am 
confined  in  fome  corner.  You  hide  me  from 
die  light  of  day,  and  my  affliction  is  intolerable. 
I am  never  fo  dear  to  you  as  by  the  taper’s, 
gleam.  If  you  perfflt  in  keeping  me  thus  con- 
cealed I doubt  you  will  die  in  this  mortal  fin. 

GULP-ALL. 

Alas  ! dear  Mammon,  how  little  art  thou 
acquainted  with  the  world!  Wert  thou  once 
feen,  my  lofs  would  be  irreparable.  I fhould 
never  behold  thee  more!  Thou  wouldefl  be 
ravifhed  from  me  ! My  grief  of  heart  would  be 
unceafing,  and  the  day  in  which  thou  fhouldeft 
fee  the  light  and  walk  abroad  would  to  me  be 
a day  of  endlefs  mifery  ! Be  fatisfied : confide  in 
me.  Nothing  can  be  fo  proper  as  that  thou 

fhouldeft 
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fhouldeft  remain  here  with  me,  at  peace,  in  fome 
unfufpeded  hiding  place. 

MAMMON. 

But,  fir,  once  $gain  I am  all  ruft  by  fo  remain- 
ing. A little  freih  air  is  excellent  for  the  health, 
especially  the  open  air. 

GULP-ALL. 

Thou  (halt  not  quit  the  houfe,  I am  too  much 
interef!:ed  in  thy  fafety. 

. MAMMON. 

Nay  but,  good  fir,  reded  ; to  keep  me  always 
thus  confined  will  but  increafe  my  rufty  appear- 
ance. 

GULP-A^L. 

No  matter,  I tell  thee;  prithee  fuffer  thyfelf 
to  be  guided  by  me.  There  is  no  harm  in  a 
little  ruft.  But,  for  fear  of  accidents,  I like  an- 
other Scapin  will  hide  thee  in  this  fack.  ( He  Jhews 
Mammon  a large  Jack')  I am  fearful  left  any  one 
Should  enter;  thieves  are  prowling  about;  and, 
were  I to  lofe  thee,  I fhould  lofe  the  whole 
world,. 

MAMMON. 

How  ! Sir!  Tie  me  up  in  a hick!  Confider 
the  confequences. 


GULP-ALL, 
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GULP-ALL. 

No,  no,  I will  take  care  to  pay  thee  hourly 
vifits ; no  harm  fhall  come  to  thee.  * (He  puts 
him  in  the  Jack.) 

mammon  (in  the  Jack). 

What  gloomy  abode  i-s  this  ? — Live  in  a fack ! 

GULP-ALL. 

*Tis  for  thy  fafety  as  well  as  mine. 

MAMMON. 

Mine  1 1 love  the  light. 

GULP-ALL. 

Thou  fhalt  not  be  permitted  to  fee  the  fmal- 
Iefl  ray.  Do  as  I command  thee.  Lie  clofe, 
for  thy  own,  as  well  as  for  my  perfonal  welfare. 
Roll  thyfelf  up,  and  do  not  ftir,  except  when  I 
come  to  give  thee  air.  (Gulp-all  ties  up  the  Jack.) 

MAMMON. 

Oh ! Oh ! Gently ! — How  you  fqueeze  me  ! 
If  you  fhould  but  burft  the  lead;  hole  in  the  fack, 
may  the  devil  take  me  if  I don't  efcape. 

* It  mult  be  remembered  that  Mammon,  who  is  the  genius 
of  our  hero,  fhould  have  his  drefs  covered,  before  and  behind, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  gold  corns  of  every  fpecies. 
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gulp-all  (with  a lighted  candle  and  wax). 

Banifh  thy  apprehenlions ; I’ll  fee  that  the 
faek  fhall  have  no  holes ; and  I will  feal  it  up 
that  the  air  may  not  get  in. 

MAMMON. 

Lord,  fir,  take  care  ; you  will  burn  my  head; 
the  wax  is  a little  too  hot,  and  will  run  through. 

GULP-ALL. 

Fear  nothing.  Lie  clofe. — So  far  fo  good—* 
Now  for  the  feal. 

i 

MAMMON. 

Oh  ! The  wax  ! The  wax  ! 


GULP-AL. 

Do  not  make  fuch  a noife,  I tell  thee ; wax 

grows  cold  in  a moment. 

© 


MAMMON. 

And  mud  I never  quit  this  dark  dull  dwel- 
ling? 

o 

GULP-ALL. 

No  ; thou  haft:  my  prohibition.  I purpofely 
keep  thee  here.  I fhall  have  an  eye  on  thefack. 
Do  not  think  to  budge  a foot. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 

/ 

Gulp-all  in  foliloquy , with  Mammon  in  thi 
Jack , by  his  fide . 

I mud  now  call  my  valet.  The  rafcal  is  a 
knave  ; a fly  dog.  It  grieves  me  to  recoiled 
it.  My  blood  boils  when  I obferve  him.  I 
think  I continually  fee  bird-lime  on  his  fingers. 
Whenever  I count  my  money,  he  watches  me 
as  a cat  watches  a moufe ; examines  the  direc- 
tions of  my  letters,  and  'reads  every  thing  of 
which  he  can  catch  a glimpfe,  Though  I keep 
but  one  fervant,  he  is  equal  to  a hundred 
enemies. 

SCENE  III. 

Crispin,  Gulp-all,  Mammon  in  the  Jack* 
gulp- all  ( calling ). 

Crifpin! 

Crispin  ( anjwering ). 

Sir. 

gulp-all. 

You  mud  P'0  on  an  errand  for  me.  Beware 

O 

that'you  take  nothing ! Be  cautious!  Let  me  feel* 
have  you  got  nothing  here?  ( Feels  his  pockets  J 

CRISPIN. 

Sir,  you  wrong  my  fidelity. 

7 


GULP-ALL. 
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GULP-ALL. 

All ! this  is  the  continual  way  with  fervants  ; 
they  will  chatter.  But  what  if  I fhould  find 
fome  proof  that  thoti  haft  taken  fomething  that 
belongs  to  me  ? What  wouldeft  thou  anfwer 
then  ? 

CRISPIN. 

Sir,  you  can  find  no  fiich  thing.  I am,  and 
always  have  been,  a faithful  fervant. 

GULP-ALL. 

Thou  art  always  eating ! Am  not  I thy  mafter, 
and  doft  thou  forget  that  I am  obliged  to  pay 
for  all?  This  ravenous  appetite  of  thine  is  not 
at  all  to  my  tafte.  Thou  fhouldeft  be  more 
moderate.  I am  eternally  bidding  thee  fn ut 
thy  mouth,  and  forbear  to  gormandife ; but  l 
do  not  fee  that  thou  art  ever  the  better  for 
bidding. 

CRISP  1 1ST. 

I really,  fir,  do  not  know  what  you  would 
have.  Your  fufpicions  forbode  ill  to  me;  I 
never  am  allowed  to  breakfaft,  I eat  nothing 
but  what  you  leave,  and  that  is  little  enough. 

GULP-ApL. 

The  lying  knave  ! To  grumble  too,  after 
fluffing  fo  immoderately ! Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  this ; mind  what  I fay,  you  muft  go  this  in- 
ftant  on  a meffage  for  me  to  a jeweller’s,  a Jew 

named 
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named  Rabinet.  Tell  him  I am  waiting  for 
him  in  my  cabinet.  Let  him  bring  with  him 
his  befl  diamonds,  and  rings  of  all  forts,  emeralds, 
brilliants,  in  a word,  all  he  has,  that  I may  have 
the  greater  choice  before  I buy.  Begone,  lofe 
not  a moment.  It  is  a bufinefs  of  importance ; 
I wifh  to  appear  at  court  like  a perfon  of  great 
confequence.  ( Crijpin  eyes  the  Jack .) 

CRISPIN. 

This  fack  is  greatly  lwelled  ! 

GULP-ALL. 

What  is  that  to  thee?  The  fpit  does  not  turn 
to  regale  thy  noftrils.  Begone!  Do  as  I bid 
thee. 

Crispin  (going). 

Yes,  I fliall  go.  ( afide ) Who  ever  beheld 
fuch  avarice  ! But  of  this  I have  proofs  enough; 
the  very  remembrance  takes  away  my  breath. 

SCENE  IV. 

Rabinet,  Crispin. 

CRISPIN. 

This  villainous  fordid  matter  of  mine,  this 
hunks,  keeps  every  thing  under  lock  and  key, 
even  to  the  ends  of  candles.  I once  found  one 
by  chance,  a morfel  of  an  inch  long,  and  he 
threatened  to  break  every  bone  in  my  body, 

treated 
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treated  me  like  a thief,  and  called  me  a thoufand 
abufive  names.  I am  obliged  however  to  fub- 

mit Then  there  is  the  black  coat,  which  he 

had  of  the  undertaker,  and  which  he  coifld  not 
wear  till  it  was  taken  in — 

RABINET. 

Well!  What  fays  Mr.  Gulp-all?  Is  he  de- 
termined to  buy  my  diamonds? 

CRISPIN. 

Yes,  yes,  I tell  you;  he  is  determined ; do 
not  doubt;  he  will  take  all  you  can  bring; 
he  is  an  amateur  in  jewels  and  diamonds.  Fol- 
low me,  and  you  will  fee  whether  I have  told 
you  a word  of  a lie. 

RABINET. 

I will  go  home  and  load  myfelf  with  all  my 
ftock. 

CRISPIN. 

You  will  do  right.  You  may  depend  upon 
your  money  ; he  is  well  provided ; he  has  fuch 
influence  at  court ; he  is  beloved  by  the  great. 
Come  along,  follow  me,  Rabinet. 

RABINET. 

The  value  of  what  I have  about  me 

Crispin  ( interrupting  him ). 

Oh,  I underfland  nothing  of  arithmetic. 

RABINET* 
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RABINET. 

Amounts  to  full  eighteen  thoufand  crowns. 
I am  very  certain  the  court  will  not  countenance 
a thief ; and,  as  your  mailer  is  a famous  poet,  I 
fhail  run  no  rifk  in  leaving  my  box  with  him. 

CRISPIN. 

None  in  the  world,  I tell  you.  Let  us  begone, 
follow  me,  and  don’t  keep  counting  your  lingers; 
I will  immediately  introduce  you  into  his  cabi- 
net. This  is  his  houfe;  enter  and  fpeak  to  him. 
( Lays  hold  of  the  arm  cf  Rabinef)  Stop,  I had 
forgot ; I mull  go  before.  No  perfon  is  fuffered 
to  enter  here  without  firfh  fending  in  their  name, 

RABINET. 

Well,  well,  make  hade. 

SCENE  V.  ’ 

RABINET. 

I hopC'this  vifit  will  enrich  me.  If  his  made? 
fliould  buy  all  J bring  no  one  knows  the  gain  I 
fhould  make.  I will  leave  this  country,  and  go 
into  Holland  ; I Hi  all  be  one  of  the  wealthieft  of 
Jews.  I will  thence  traverfe  land  and  fea,  with- 
out fear  of  death  or  danger,  and  after  ! have 
feen  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  I will  then 
fettle.  Such  is  my  intention.  But  here  comes 
the  mafler  and  his  valet. 


SCENE 
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.SCENE  VI. 

Crispin,  Gulp-all,  Rabinet. 

CRISPIN. 

Here,  fir,  is  the  Jew ; and  I aflure  you,  fir, 
he  is  as  much  of  a Jew  as  you  could  wifli.  Why, 
fir,  he  has  all  forts  of  precious  ftones;  your  fiery 
red  carbuncle ! And  your  yellow  turkies ! And — • 

RABINET. 

Blue  turquois  he  would  fay. 

CRISPIN. 

Yes,  Yes 1 am  not  much  of  a connajhure , 

gulp-all  (to  Rabin,  t). 

If  you  have  any  fine  brilliants,  I am  your 
purchafer. Have  you  a large  quantity? 

RABINET. 

As  many  as  are  worth  eighteen  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  crowns.  No  jeweller  in  town 
can  gainfay  it. 

GULP-ALL. 

Well,  well,  fhow  them!  Show  them  without 
more  words ! I will  buy  them  all. 

RABINET. 

Here  then,  fir,  is  my  whole  box. 

GULP-ALL. 

Open  it! 

VOL.  V.  B b RABINET 
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R a b i net  (opening  the  box'). 

It  is  well  garnifnecl Eighteen  thoufand 

four  hundred  and  thirty  crowns — • 

gulp-all  ( taking  his  box'). 

Oh,  with  refpe£t  to  its  value  we  fhall  not 
differ.  I have  no  doubt  but  your  diamonds  are 
good,  you  never  carry  counterfeits.  (Here,  in - 
Jlead  of  money , Gulp -all  takes  a note  from  his 
pocket)  Take  this  note,  my  name  makes  it 
negociable;  it  will  be  paid  by  my  banker,  at 
Paris. 

RABINET. 

It  is  impoffible,  fir,  I ihould  take  this;  I 
would  rather  have  ready  money. 

gulp-all  ( fill  keeping  hold  of  the  box). 

What  a man  you  are  ! Go  thlen  to  Drefden ; 
I am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  a banker 
there,  who  has  always  taken  a p'leafure  to  oblige 
me.  He  knows  how  rich  I am  grown  by  rhim- 
ing,  and  he  will  not  fail,  when  he  fees  my  note, 
to  pay  you  to  the  iaff  farthing. 

RABINET. 

Let  me  fee  whether  it  be  properly  drawn. 

gulp-all  (gives  him  a forged  note  and  keeps 
the  box ). 

Oh,  yes,  yes  ! You  will  hat~e  no  fraudulent; 
trick  played  you  here. 


RABINET 
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rabinet  {accepting  the  note)a 

I (hall  certainly  fet  off  to-morrow. 
gulp-all. 

Farewel ! 

Crispin  ( afide , and  going  with  his  majler ). 

The  Jew  will  remember  the  Chriftian,  or  I 
am  deceived. 

SCENE  VII. 

rabinet  {alone'). 

This  will  either  be  greatly  to  my  lofs  or  gain. 
Yet  I am  unwilling  to  take  the  journey.-' — — . 

Words  are  but  wind. 1 will  firfb  inform  my 

father  of  the  affair And  very  fortunately  here 

he  comes ! 

SCENE  VIII. 

Rabinet,  Ishmael. 
rabinet. 

Permit  me,  fir,  to  ifnpart  an  affair  to  you  on 
which  I wifh  for  your  opinion.  How  would 
you  have  me  a£t  on  this  occafion,  in  which  For- 
tune feems  to  accoft  me  open  handed?  ( Shows 
him  the  note.)  I think,  fir,  I (hall  be  no  lofer 
in  this  bufinefs. 

ishmael. 

What  does  this  paper  mean  ? 

B b 2 
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RABINET. 

It  is  a note  given  me  by  a poet,  who  refides 
at  court,  and  who  keeps  only  one  footman.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honeft  man.  I am  to  be 
paid  the  fum  of  eighteen  thoufand  crowns  for 
this  note.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  pay 
me  four  hundred  crowns  down.  I have  taken 
leave  of  him,  and  am  going  to-morrow  to  Dref- 
den,  to  receive  my  money;  but  I was  firft  de- 
firous  of  a Iking  your  advice. 

ISHMAEL. 

Truly,  my  fon,  I know  not  how  to  advife — I 

fear  you  are  deceived  ! Yes,  I fear  it  very 

much  !- I fear  there  is  fome  trick  at  the 

bottom,  by  which  you  will  be  ruined.  Refled: 
well  on  the  fubjed ; and  before  you  go  let  the 
note  be  examined  by  fome  perfon.  To  own 
the  truth,  I fear  it  is  not  a good  one. 

RABINET. 

How,  fir ! Mr.  Gulp-all  appeared  to  ad  with 
great  fmcerity.  His  fervant  came  by  his  order 
to  fetch  me ; I could  neither  refufe  to  go  nor 
to  fliew  him  my  diamonds.  How  could  I fup- 
pofe  he  meant  to  wrong  me  ? He  is  the  favourite 
poet  of  the  king ! He  kept  all  my  jewels,  to 
which  I agreed,  when  he  gave  me  this  note. 
He  is  a worthy  man,  and  I certainly  fhall  be 
paid  the  money,  conformable  to  his  note. 

ISHMAEL. 
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ISHMAEL. 

Do  you  not  perceive  thefe  erafures?  What 
can  they  mean,  fon  ? Think  well  of  it.  Do  not 
be  wilfully  blind.  The  rofe  always  (belters 
thorns.  A note  with  erafures  cannot  be  a good 
one. 

RABINET. 

Good  Heaven ! What  (ball  I do  ? I took  it 
without  examination.  I will  carry  it  back.  Pro- 
vidence protect  me ! Who  ever  heard  of  fuch  a 
knavifh  ad  ! 

ISHMAEL. 

Go,  fon,  I will  wait  at  home.  Try  to  extri- 
cate yourfelf  from  this  bufinefs. 

SCENE  IX. 

Rabinet,  Crispin. 

RABINET. 

X am  undone,  Crilpin ; I am  ruined  ! Either 
I have  made  a blunder,  or  thy  mafter’s  inten- 
tions I fear  were  none  of  the  bed.  But  as  he  is 
certainly  a very  judicious  perfon  ( Rabinet  /bows 
him  the  note)  beg  him  to  examine  this  note  3, 
little,  and  he  will  find  there  are  marks  of  for- 
gery, and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a note  agree- 
able to  the  bargain. 
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CRISPIN. 

This  is  a bad  bufinefs! Poor  Rabinet  ! 

I am  really  very  forry  for  you!  Take  your  mea- 
fures  immediately ; lofe  no  time.  If  the  note 
is  bad,  as  you  fay,  you,  I am  afraid,  will  be  the 
fufferer.  For  I know  my  mailer;  he  will  deny 
the  whole  tranfadion  ; and  by  denying  will  fup- 
port  his  caufe  ; and  as  he  has  the  power,  he  will 
fuddenly  and  immediately  throw  you  into  prifon. 
This  I can  allure  you  will  happen,  fhould  he 
either  deny  that  the  note  is  not  a good  one,  or 
affirm  that  it  has  been  changed  by  you. 

RABINET. 

By  me ! I am  incapable  of  fuch  an  ad.  I 
only  requefl  that  he  would  give  me  another 
note,  on  my  giving  up  this.  Go,  tell  him  what 
I fay.  1 will  wait  here. 

SCENE  X. 

rabinet  ( alone ). 

Poets  are  often  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  I really 
have  no  patience  with  this  Mr.  Gulp-all.  I love 
truth  and  upright  dealings.  It  is  the  pride  of 
my  heart  to  have  a clea*  confcience.  If  he  will 
not  take  back  his  note,  at  leaf!:  let  him  reftore 
me  my  diamonds ; or,  though  death  were  the 
confequence,  I will  go  and  complain  to  the 

king. 
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king.  We  fhall  fee  who  will  be  believed.  He 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  received  my  effeds.  I 
will  very  willingly  reiiore  his  four  hundred 
crowns  and  take  back  my  jewels;  I fhould  then 

rid  myfelf  of  all  this  anxiety -But  here  he 

comes. 

\ 

SCENE  XI. 

Gulp-all,  Guards,  Crispin,  Rabinet. 

GULP-ALL. 

What  means  all  this  noife  ?- How  ! fir, 

are  you  not  gone  yet ! — What,  fhall  I fuffer  my- 
felf to  be  cheated  by  a pilfering  Jew,  who  takes 
my  four  hundred  crowns  and  leaves  me  counter- 
feit diamonds? 

rabinet. 

Counterfeit ! Sir ! It  is  your  note  that  is 
counterfeit — * — I am  come  to  bring  it  you  back, 
and  the  fum  of  four  hundred  crowns  which  I 
received  from  you. 

GULP-ALL. 

Guards,  feize  me  this  captain  of  the  gang. 
He  fhall  not  fully  the  royal  threfhold,  by  his 
tliievifh  arts,  with  impunity.  A diiloyal  knave  1 
We  mud  provide  him  with  a done  doublet. 
Have  no  mercy  on  him,  if  he  does  not  fly. 
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RABINET . 

Oh,  Sir,  I’ll  be  gon£ — —Is  it  poffible! 

The  king  fhall  be  acquainted  with  it.  Hear- 
ing of  a trick  like  this,  he  is  too  equitable  and 
wife  not  to  do  me  complete  judice. 

GULP-ALL. 

Stop  him,  guards.  Do  not  let  him  leave  the 
place.  We  mud  lay  a drong  hand  on  fuch  a 
forry  rafcal.  Take  that  ring  from  his  finger ; 
it  belongs  to  me.  The  knave  took  it  from  me. 
I pledge  my  falvation  to  it.  Oh  the  fcoundrel ! 
May  the  quartan  ague  teach  him  to  deal ! 

rabinet  ( to  the  Guards  who  are  going  to  Jeiz$ 
on  the  ring). 

Gentlemen,  the  ring  is  mine  ! — Gentlemen!— 
Suffer  me  to  fpeak ! I have  worn  it  thefe  fix 
years ! I bought  it  when  I was  at  Prague  ! How 
then  can  it  belong  to  him  ? Of  this  I have  good 
proofs.  Rather  let  him  give  me  back  my  dia- 
monds, or  I will  go  and  inform  the  fovereign. 

(Exit  Rabinet.) 

SCENE  XII. 

Gulp-all,  Guards,  Crispin. 

gulp- all  (to  the  Guards). 

How ! Have  you  differed  him  to  depart ! 
He  is  a villain  ! He  ought  not  to  be  believed, 

and 
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and  I will  have  juftice! Guards,  begone! 

Your  hands  are  palfied ; but  I will  find  thofe 
who  have  ftronger  arms.  ( Exeunt  Guards <) 

SCENE  XIII. 

Gulp-all,  Crispin,  and  Mammon  in  the 

Jack. 

GULP-ALL. 

Take  care,  Crifpin,  that  no  fuch  knave  ever 
enter  the  doors  more.  Prepare  a cudgel  for  him 
if  he  fhould  return,  and  leave  me  to  myfelfi 

SCENE  XIV. 
Gulp-all,  Mammon  in  the  Jack . 
gulp-all. 

My  brain  is  difturbed ! I am  daily  infnared 
by  one  or  other  ! I eannot  ftir  a ftep  that  I do 

not  meet  a knave! -But,  let  me  examine  my 

fack  ; let  me  vifit  my  dear  friend  ! — Mammon; 

art  thou  there  ? Speak ! 

mammon  (in  the  Jack ). 

I am  fufFocated,  fir,  I cannot  breathe.  I am 
blown  up  like  a bladder.  Should  the  fack/ 
burft,  farewel  to  your  wealth ; I fhall  creep 
through  a chink  ; you  will  never  lay  hands  on 
me  more. 
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GULP-ALL. 

Surely  thou  art  joking,  my  dear  Mammon. 
The  fack  is,  as  I could  wifh,  -one  of  the  beft  to 

be  procured Hold  ! — That  I may  increafe 

thy  worth,  I will  bring  thee  diamonds  fo  fine 
that  they  fhall  excite  thy  admiration ! 

mammon. 

Open  the  fack  a little,  that  I may  look. 

gulp-all  ( unties  the  Jack). 

Gently.  Be  patient- There!  ( Mammon 

pits  his  head  out  of  the  Jack) — Doff  thou  fee 
them  ? — —I  hope  thou  wilt  guard  them  as  a 
precious  treafure ! 

MAMMON. 

Never  fear. 

GULP-ALL. 

S w«ar  then . 

MAMMON. 

By  the  faith  of  Mammon  ! 

GULP-ALL. 

1 am  fatisfied Return  to  thy  hiding-place. 

MAMMON. 

What,  am  I to  be  fhut  up  again  ? 

GULP-ALL. 

I am  afraid  left  any  body  fhould  come  in — - 
Keep  me  the  fe  jewels.  Speak  not  a word  about 
-r  them. 
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them.  Remain  here  at  peace ; I (hall  prefently 
return. 

MAMMON. 

You  pack  me  up  after  a terrible  manner  ! — 
Would  that  the  fack  were  a fieve  ! 

GULP-ALL. 

Thy  wifhes  are  in  vain.  I tell  thee,  it  is  my 
firm  purpofe  to  confine  thee  everlaftingly  ! 

MAMMON. 

Alas ! Poor  Mammon  ! 

gulp-all  {tying  him  up  in  the  fack ), 

Silence  ! — Poor,  amidft  riches  ! This  is 

the  foie  end  of  all  my  cares. 

(An  interlude  of  mufic  and  dancing  is  here  performed  while  the 
court  is  preparing  for  the  trial. ) 

SCENE  XV. 

Rabinet,  Bottomless,  Clutch,  Swallow, 
Puff-paste,  Waver. 

rabinet  {to  Bottomlefs ). 

Well  might  a learned  man  exclaim  Oh 
Times  ! Oh  Manners!”  I am  come  here,  fir, 
to  complain  to  you  againft  a perfon  of  the  name 

of  Gulp-all My  father  is  dead  with  grief, 

poor  man  ; he  was  informed  of  my  lofs  and  of 
the  exchange  of  the  jewels ! For  thefe  are  not  the 
jewels  that  were  mine  I That  thief  in  grain, 

that 
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that  Gulp-all,  by  a poetical  trick,  feized  my 
box,  after  paying  me  four  hundred  crowns, 
while  eighteen  thoufand  remain  unpaid.  He 
perfifts  in  detaining  all  the  wealth  I have  in  the 
world.  But  if  there  be  law  among  men,  I will 
have  juftice.  The  ring  I wear  will  bring  con- 
viction of  his  knavery.  He  wifhed  to  rob  me 
of  it,  and  to  treat  me  as  a thief ; nay,  though  1 
proved  that  for  thefe  fix  years  I had  worn  this 
ring,  and  that  I had  purchafed  it  at  Prague, 
he  unmoved  called  me  thief,  and  fcoundrel,  and 
contrary  to  right  withheld  my  jewels.  I there- 
fore humbly  come  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  court  againft  a crime  by  which  1 have  been 
fo  highly  wronged. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

If  your  proofs  are  true,  let  them  be  fairly  Bated. 
However,  for  my  better  information,  I wifh  to 
examine  the  parties.  I have  received  the  king>s 
orders  fo  to  do ; therefore  prepare  to  plead  your 
caufe.  Should  you  lofe  it,  your  life  is  in  dan- 
ger. The  favourites  of  monarchs  muft  not  fufFer 
wrong.  (To  one  of  the  fergeants ) Let  fome  one 
immediately  bring  him  into  court. 

CLUTCH. 

He  is  come. 

SWALLOW. 

Here  he  is. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  XVI. 

Gulp-all,  Rabinet,  Bottomless,  Clutch, 
Swallow,  Puff-paste, Waver,  Crispin. 

gulp-all. 

How  ! Will  that  fellow,  that  Jew,  body  and 
foul  a Jew,  dare  to  enter  this  court ! 

rabinet. 

And  why  not  ? — You  have  pofleflion  of  my 
jewels. 

bottomless. 

No  dilputes. — Speak,  Gulp-all. 

gulp-all. 

What ! Shall  impofition  and  knavery  infect 
commerce,  and  fhall  they  be  endured  ? Shall 
fraud  appear  unmafked,  at  every  moment,  and 
fhall  counterfeit  diamonds  be  pafied  upon  us  in- 
(lead  of  true  ? Here  have  I the  jewels,  in  proof 
of  what  I affert.  They  are  falfe,  and  1 produce 
them  before  this  court,  and  againft  him  whom 
here  I loudly  proclaim  a knave.  ( Gulp-all  takes 
the  counterfeit  jewels  from  his  pocket  and  throws 
them  on  the  table ) Examine,  infpeT  them,  and 
let  the  court  judge  ! He  confronts  me,  but  I 
proclaim  them  counterfeits ; and  will  he  give 
the  lie  to  the/noft  able  artifts  > 


RABINET 
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r A b i n e t ( examining  the  jewels) . 

Thefe  ! — Thefe  are  not  the  jewels  I fold  you  ! 
— If  you  perfift  in  this  aftertion  I am  undone! 

» GULP-ALL. 

Know  then,  vile  Jew,  I affirm  what  I have 
faid  is  truth.  And  who  hereafter  fhall  place  con- 
fidence in  thee  ? 

waver  (to  Bottomlejs ). 

My  lord,  the  defendant  proceeds  upon  falfe 
grounds. 

RABINET. 

I proteft  before  God  and  the  court  — - 

PUFF-PASTE. 

It  muft  not  be— The  oath  of  a Jew  is  not  fuf- 
fered  among  Chriftians.  His  majefty  will  admit 
of  no  fuch  abominations  ! 

WAVER. 

Nay  but  Mr.  Gulp-all  himfelf  has  not  very 
much  the  look  of  a Chriffian.  Rabinet  may  be 
permitted  to  fwear  without  injury  to  any  one. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

The  replication  proves  nothing.  I fhall  pro- 
ceed in  a fummary  manner.  This  fuit  muft  be 
determined ; I have  received  orders  from  the 
fovereign.  That  the  diamonds  are  counterfeit 
appears  on  examination;  but  the  Jew  affirms 
they  have  been  exchanged.  Surrender  the  key 

of 
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of  your  door,  Mr.  Gulp-all,  into  court ; and  by 
this  we  (hall  fee  how  far  you  are  deferving  of 
credit. 

GULP-ALL. 

My  key  !— You  (hall  have  no  key  of  mine— 
What  mean  you  by  that  ? Think  you  then  to 
play  me  fo  vile  a trick?  You  ought  to  keep 
hlence,  and  to  believe  my  word. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Not  fo  hafty.  Your  key  will  terminate  the 
difpute.  I have  a right  fo  to  proceed,  and  to 
inlift  on  every  proof. 

GULP-ALL. 

I will  give  up  no  key  ! 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Juftice  muft  be  rendered  to  him  to  whom  juf- 
tice  is  due. 

CLUTCH  (to  Gulp-all). 

Obedience  muft  be  enforced  : it  is  the  king’s 
command. 

^wallow  (pujhes  Gulp-all  and  takes  the  key  from 
his  pocket ). 

Come,  come,  no  mummery  ! 

GULP-ALL. 

Thieves!  Thieves!  Oh,  my  key!  Oh,  my 
fack  ! 


BOTTOM* 
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BOTTOMLESS. 

All  muft  be  feen  into,  all  examined.  Serjeants, 
begone,  and  ufe  difpatch. 

SCENE  XVII. 

.Bottomless,  Gulp-all,  Rabinet,  Waver, 

Puff-paste,  and  Crispin. 

BOTTOMLESS  ( to  Gulp-all ) . 

Be  pleafed,  lir,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fit  down. 

Crispin  ( afide ) . 

I am  afraid  fack  and  all  will  be  loft  at  this 
game ! 

gulp-all  (fitting  down ). 

Will  you  ad  thus  contrary  to  all  law  ? 

bottomless  (fitting  down ). 

It  is  his  majefty’s  command,  and  muft  be 
obeyed.  Remember,  fir,  that  all  his  ads  are 
juft  and  good ; and  that  he  never  fuffers  knavery 
to  go  unpunifhed. 

GULP-ALL. 

And  (hall  a Jew  oppofc  me  thus  ! Shall  a Jevr 
become  my  adverfary;  and  cite  me  before  a 
court ! — An  abandoned  knave  ! 

RABINET. 

I am  an  innocent  man.  I wifh  for  nothing 
but  right : this  the  law  accords. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Silence  ! Here  come  our  officers. 

. SCENE 
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SCENE  XVIII. 

Clutch,  Swallow  (bearing  Mammon  in  the 
Jack  between  them)  Gulp- all,  Crispin, 
Rabinet,  Waver,  Puff-paste. 

clutch  ( putting  down  the  Jack). 

This  fack  is  fo  heavy  that  it  has  put  us  out 
of  breath. 

SWALLOW. 

Heavy  with  a vengeance  ! 

bottomless  (Jo  the  Officers'). 

Let  it  be  opened. 

gulp-all  ( preventing  them). 

I oppofe  the  act ! I flop  the  proceedings  ! 
The  god  of  my  health  is  inclofed  there  ! Should 
you  rob  me  of  him,  a thoufand  accidents  would 
affail  me. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Open  the  fack,  officers,  let  him  fay  what  he 

GULP-ALL. 

Help  me,  Crifpin  ! Take  hold  of  this  end 
and  help  me ! Pull. 

mammon  (in  the  Jack). 

I am  the  refiftible  ! 

bottomless  (, aftonifhed , flies  with  the  refl). 

Oh ! miracle  unheard-of ! 
vol.  v.  C c 


clutch. 
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CLUTCH. 

A fpeaking  fack  ! 

RABINET. 

Preferve  me  Heaven  ! 

swallow  and  the  reft . 

Let  us  % ! 

SCENE  XIX, 

Gulp-all,  Mammon,  Crispin, 

GULP-ALL. 

Heaven  I fee  has  my  caufe  at  heart.  (» Sitting 
down  on  the  Jack.)  My  lovely  Mammon,  on 
thee  will  I reft  myfelf. 

MAMMON. 

Sir,  you  are  too  heavy;  you  hurt  me  ! — — 
But  what  is  it  I have  heard?  What  rumour  is 
this?  Open  and  let  me  fee  ! I want  air.  Why 
have  1 been  thus  difturbed,  and  jogged  from 
fide  to  fide  ? WThat  is  the  meaning  of  this  un- 
common motion  ? 

GULP-ALL. 

Alas,  beloved  Mammon,  it  was  not  my  fault! 
Thou  art  highly  interefted  in  the  trick  that  has 
juft  been  played  me.  Hadft  thou  not  fpoken 
thou  wouldeft  have  been  feized  by  thofe  knaves; 
but  they  were  aftonifhed  at  the  found  of  thy 

voice, 
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voice,  and  have  ail  fled  in  terror.  Be  under  no 
apprehenfion  at  prefent ; I (hall  return  thee  to 
thy  hiding  place ; do  not  ftir;  after  which  I 
wifi  go  to  court,  and  report  what  has  happened. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

Crispin  ( alone ). 

I know  not  whether  1 fleep,  dream,  or  am 
awake  ! My  mafler  is  a great  man,  and  this  is 
nothing  lefs  than  a miracle  ! T o hear  him  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  fack,  who  could  forbear  faying  there 
is  fome  devilifh  inchantment  in  the  matter l He 
interrupts  the  courle  of  juftice,  fends  a Jew  to 
grafs,  and  keeps  his  diamonds.  What  am  I to 
think  of  fuch  a mafler  ? Sordid,  mean,  and 
miferly  ; that  is  his  character.  He  has  entered 
into  various  compadts ; he  has  made  a com- 
pad  with  Pride,  a compad  with  Avarice,  a 
compad  with  Knavery,  a compact  with  Ambi- 
tion, a compad  with  Contempt,  a compad  with 
his  Mammon,  a compadt  with  all  the  paiTions, 
in  fine,  a compadt  with  all  the  fiends. 

'IKE  E vND. 
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is  conflitutionally  hot  and  atrabilarious,  meagre- 
vifaged,  with  an  ardent  and  penetrating  look, 
and  a quick  and  malignant  eye.  In  a£tion, 
though  he  is  fometimes  abfurd  from  vivacity, 
he  appears  to  be  animated  with  the  fame  fire 
that  infpires  his  works.  - Like  a meteor,  which 
is  momentarily  feen,  and  as  often  vanifhing,  he 
dazzles  us  with  his  luftre.  A man  of  fuch  a 
temperament  muft  neceffarily  be  a valetudina- 
rian. The  blade  continually  lacerates  the  fcab- 
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D E Voltaire  is  very  thin  in  perfon  ; not 
tall,  but  rather  of  the  middle  fize.  He 


bard. 
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bard.  Habitually  gay,  yet  grave  from  reftraint ; 
frank  yet  not  candid ; politic  yet  not  artful ; 
knowing  the  world  which  he  riegledts,  he  is  now 
Ariftippus,  and  anon  Diogenes.  Loving  pomp, 
yet  defpifing  the  great,  he  behaves  without  re- 
ftraint to  his  fuperiors,  but  with  refer ve  to  his 
equals.  Polite  on  a firft  approach,  he  foon  be- 
comes freezingly  cold.  He  delights  in  yet  takes 
offence  at  courts.  With  great  fenfibility  he  forms 
but  few  frienclfhips,  and  abftains  from  pleafure 
only  from  the  abfence  of  paflion.  When  he  at- 
taches himfelf  to  any  one,  it  is  rather  from  levity 
than  choice.  He  reafons  without  principles, 
which  is  the  caufe  that  he,  like  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, is  fubjedt  to  fits  of  folly.  With  a liberal 
head  he  has  a corrupted  heart.  He  refledls  on 
all,  and  turns  all  into  ridicule.  A libertine  with- 
out ftamina,  a moraiift  deftitute  of  morality,  and 
vain  to  the  moft  fupreme  degree.  Yet  is  his  va- 
nity inferior  to  his  avarice.  He  writes  lefs  for 
fame  than  for  money,  and  may  be  faid  to  labour 
only  to  live.  Though  formed  for  enjoyment,  he 
is  never  weary  of  amaffing. 

Such  is  the  man,  here  follows  the  author. 

No  poet  ever  wrote  verfes  with  more  facility; 
but  this  facility  is  detrimental,  by  being  abufed. 
None  of  his  works  are  finiihed,  for  he  does  not 
give  himfelf  fufficient  attention  to  retouch  them. 
6 His 
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FJisverfes  are  rich,  elegant,  and  full  of  wit.  He 
would  fucceed  better  in  writing  hiftory,  were  he 
lefs  prodigal  of  his  reflections,  and  more  fortunate 
in  his  comparifons  ; for  which  he  has  neverthe- 
lefs  merited  applaufe.  In  his  laft  work,  he  has 
criticifed,  corrected,  copied,  and  imitated  Bayle. 

An  author  who  willies  to  write  without  paffion, 
and  without  prejudice,  ought,  it  is  faid,  to  have 
neither  religion  nor  country  ; and  this  is  nearly 
the  cafe  with  Voltaire.  No  perfon  will  tax  him 
with  partiality  for  his  own  nation.  He  is  rather 
pofTeffed  by  the  phrenzy  of  dotards,  who  are 
inceffantly  vaunting  of  times  pafl  at  the  expence 
of  times  prefent.  Voltaire  continually  praifes 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; he  complains 
only  of  his  own.  He  has  not  formed  any  fyflem 
of  religion  for  himfelf;  and,  were  it  not  for  a 
little  of  the  leaven  of  the  Anti  Janfenift,  which  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  he  would, 
without  contradiction,  poffefs  that  indifference 
and  difintereftednefs  which  are  fo  much  to  be 
defired  in  an  author. 

W ell  acquainted  with  foreign  as  well  as  with 
French  literature,  he  has  much  of  that  mixt 
erudition  which  is  fo  highly  the  fafliion  of  the 
age.  He  is  a politician,  a mathematician,  an 
experimental  philofopher ; in  fine,  he  is  what- 
ever he  pleafes.  But,  wanting  powers  to  be 
7 profound. 
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profound,  he  has  only  obtained  a defultory 
knowledge  of  the  fciences  $ and,  were  it  not  for 
his  wit,  would  not  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
any  of  them.  His  tafle  is  rather  delicate  than 
juft.  He  is  fatirical,  pleafant,  and  ingenious  ; 
a bad  critic,  and  a lover  of  the  abftrad  fciences. 
He  has  a very  lively  imagination,  and,  what  will 
appear  ftrange,  is  almoft  deftitute  of  invention. 
He  is  reproached  with  continually  palling  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  He  is  alternately  the 
philanthropift  and  the  cynic  ; at  this  moment  an 
immoderate  panegyrift,  and  at  the  next  a molt 
outrageous  fal'yrift.  ' 

In  a word,  Voltaire  willies  to  be  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  an  extraordinary  man  he  mod 
certainly  is. 


EPITAPH  on  VOLTAIRE. 

AROUET  Voltaire,  a poet,  lord,  and  wit. 
Was,  from  long  habit,  fo  inclin’d  to  cheat 
That,  when  he  came  to  crofs  the  Stygian  lake, 
Lefs  than  his  fare  Charon  he  fwore.fhould  take  : 
The  brutal  boatman,  prone  to  tyrannize, 

Back  fent  him  with  a kick,  and  here  he  lies. 

VOLTAIRE^ 
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VOLTAIRE’S  FAREWEL  to  the  KING, 

NOT  all  your  virtues,  worth  and  wiles. 

Not  all  your  gifts  and  gracious  fmiles. 

Can  longer  in  my  meriTry  live. 

With  dangerous  and  fedudtive  arts. 

Like  a coquette,  you  win  all  hearts. 

But  have,  alas ! no  heart  to  give. 

The  KING’S  REPLY. 

PRESUME  not  that  your  worth  and  wiles, 
Your  virtues,  gifts,  fedu&ive  fmiles. 

Shall  longer  in  my  mem’ry  live. 

Yours,  traitor,  are  the  dangTous  arts ; 

You  the  coquette,  who  wins  all  hearts; 

*Tis  you  who  have  no  heart  to  give.* 

* The  above  epitaph  and  epigrams,  which  in  a poetical 
verfion  were  only  capable  of  being  imitated,  are  fo  intimately 
connected  with  the  precife  hate  of  the  feelings  of  thefe  two 
extraordinary  men,  at  the  critical  moment  of  their  quarrel, 
that  juftice  to  them  and  the  reader  requires  the  originals, 
with  a more  literal  profe  tranflation,  fhould  be  inferted.  T, 

EPITAPHE  de  VOLTAIRE, 

Ci-git  le  feigneur  Arouet 
Qui  de  fripponer  eut  manie. 

Ce  bel-efprit  toujours  adrait 
N’oublia  pas  fon  interet : 

Mcme  en  paffant  dans  l’autre  vie, 

Lorfe 


Lors  qu’il  vit  le  fombre  Acheron, 

II  chicana  le  prix  du  pafTage  de  l’onde  ; 

Si  bien  que  le  brutal  Caron, 

D’un  coup  de  pied  au  ventre  applique  fans  fa$on, 

Nous  Pa  renvoye  dans  ce  monde. 

BILLET  de  CONGE  de  VOLTAIRE* 

Non,  malgre  vos  vertus,  non,  malgre  vos  appas, 

Mon  ame  n’efl  point  fatisfaite. 

Non,  vous  n’etes  qu’une  coquette 
Qui  fubjuguez  les  cceurs,  & ne  vous  donnez  pa3. 

REPONSE  du  ROI. 

Mon  ame  fent  le  prix  de  vos  divirfs  appas, 

Mais  ne  prefumez  point  quelle  foit  fatisfaite. 

'Iraitre  vous  me  quitez  pour  fuivre  une  coquette  % 

Moi  je  ne  vous  quiterois  pas. 

EPITAPH  on  VOLTAIRE. 

Here  lies  lord  Arouet,  a man  pofTefTed  by  the  fpirit  of 
cheating.  This  artful  wit  never  forgot  his  fritereft:  even  in 
his  pafTage  to  the  other  world,  when  he  faw  the*  gloomy 
Acheron,  he  difputed  concerning  the  fare ; infomubh*  that 
the  brutal  Charon,  with  a very  unceremonious  kick,  fent  him 
back  to  earth. 

VOLTAIRE’s  FAREWEL  to  the  KING. 

No,  in  defpite  of  you^  virtues,  in  defpite  of  your  gifts,  my 

foul  is  not  fatisfied— No,  you  are  but  a coquette ; you  fub« 

jugate  the  hearts  of  others,  but  give  no  heart  in  return. 

The  KING’S  REPLY. 

My  foul  feels  the  worth  of  your  divine  gifts,  but  do  not 
prefume  it  is  fatisfied.  You,  traitor,  forfake  me  to  follow  a 
coquette ; I would  not  forfake  you. 
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